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CHAPTER XVI 
RENEWED SERVICE 


1872-1874 


Qa his return to Buckingham Palace the Prince was much 
exhausted, from the excitement of the occasion and the exertion 
which he had undergone in his frequent acknowledgments of the 
cheering that had greeted him. Sir William Gull was in waiting 
to receive him. On the following day he was still suffering from 
fatigue, but he was able, in the afternoon, to receive a congratu- 
latory address from the City Corporation. It is needless to say 
that no present resumption of public or private duties could be 
thought of, and, with a view to complete restoration, he and the 
Princess, on March 9, left London for the Continent. During 
their stay at the Hétel Bristol, in Paris, they received visits from 
M. Thiers, President of the new French Republic, and from the 
Bourbon princes—the Prince de Joinville, Duc d’Aumale, Duc 
de Nemours, and Comte de Paris. The next journey was to 
Marseilles, Nice, Genoa, Florence, and Rome, at which last city 
they met the King of Denmark and his family. Visits were 
made to St. Peter’s, the Forum, the Colosseum, and other notable 
sights. A meet of the Roman foxhouncs was attended, and a 
long private audience at the Vatican was given by Pope Pius [X, 
who warmly congratulated the Prince on his recovery, and re- 
quested him to convey to the Queen his thanks for her constant 


proofs of sympathy for himself and her good feeling towards 
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Roman Catholics. His Holiness courteously granted the Princess 
permission to visit any nunnery she might select, and, by a rare 
act of indulgence, he authorized her to be accompanied by the 
members of her suite. On Good Friday, the royal pair, with 
the Queen of Denmark and Princess Thyra, attended service at 
the English Protestant chapel outside the Porta del Popolo. 
Many visits were paid to persons of distinction and to points 
of interest in the “Eternal City”, and a great Court banquet 
was given to the “ Earl and Countess of Chester” by King Victor 
Emmanuel. Dr. Poore, the physician in attendance, was able by 
this time to report a marked improvement in the health of the 
Prince. After many visits to interesting places, including art 
studios, the royal party, on April 8, left Rome for Florence, 
whence they made an excursion to Pisa, and left, on April 15, 
for Milan. Thence they travelled to Venice, back to Milan, and 
on to Geneva, which was reached on May 17. There they were 
joined by the Danish royal family, and in the last week of May 
they were again in Paris, making frequent explorations, and being 
everywhere received with the respect due to a strict incognito. 
The restoration of the Prince was now complete, and on June 
14 he and his wife landed at Dover. At Marlborough House 
he took up his ordinary course of life in the London “season”. 
It was not long, however, before the heir apparent resumed his 
usual work of attendance at places and on occasions where the 
ends of public utility could be served. On June 6 he repaired, for 
two days, to Great Yarmouth, where he had a fine reception 
from the citizens, with the usual accompaniments of a general 
holiday and profuse decoration of the town and the shipping in 
the harbour. He opened the new Grammar School, a foundation 
of Edward the Sixth, and expressed his constant satisfaction in 
“assisting, in whatever form it may be, in the great work of 
education”. He also made an official inspection of the Norfolk 
Artillery Militia, of which he had been, in the previous year, 
appointed honorary colonel, and, in his speech, referring to his 
restoration to health, he expressed the hope that he might do 
all he could to be of use to his countrymen. On June 19 the 
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Prince and Princess went to King’s Lynn from Sandringham, 
accompanied by the Earl of Leicester and Lord Sondes, and 
inspected the show of the Norfolk Agricultural Society, at which 
he was a very successful exhibitor, taking a second prize for 
Shorthorn heifers, a like award in ponies and in Southdown 
ewe lambs, and a first prize for the best Southdown ram. He 
took the chair at a banquet in the afternoon, having the Princess 
on his right hand; and, replying to the toast of his health, pro- 
posed most fitly by the Earl of Leicester, he agreed with that 
nobleman that it was ‘‘most desirable that ladies should associate 
themselves in their husbands’ pursuits, and when the Princess 
did not accompany him he always felt that there was something 
wanting”. He also referred to the high position of Norfolk as 
an agricultural county, and noted that the fame of the great 
noblethan, better known as “Coke of Norfolk”, had not been 
forgotten by his son, the present Earl of Leicester. He further 
declared that “a landlord ought to feel a pride in having the 
working classes properly housed on his estate”, and that he felt 
pride and satisfaction in having attained that object on his own 
land. The last toast, proposed by the royal chairman, was that 
of ‘The Ladies”. 

The next public appearance was on June 24, in a far different 
scene. In company with the Princess, and on behalf of the 
Queen, he opened the Bethnal Green Museum. This institution 
was established by the Committee of the Privy Council on Edu- 
cation, in the Science and Art Department, as a branch of their 
museum at South Kensington. The name of the east-end locality 
where it was founded had long been, to the ‘‘ west enders” of the 
metropolis, suggestive of nothing but poverty, squalor, and mental 
and spiritual depression. That crowded quarter of the vast capital 
had, however, some historical and commercial interest. To the 
district called Spitalfields there had migrated from France, after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, a large number 
of Huguenot or French Protestant exiles, who introduced silk- 
weaving. The industry grew and flourished, and Spitalfields silk 
goods held a high place in the world of luxury and fashion, In 
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the best days, about 1825, Spitalfields kept about 24,000 hand 
looms at work. The rivalry of Lancashire brought about a 
gradual decline, and, going forward to 1887, we find that there 
were then not more than 1200 looms employed. The people in 
the east end assuredly needed to be cheered from time to time 
with a show of public festivity, and with the display of beautiful 
objects, if nothing could be done to revive industrial prosperity. 
For many years after the enclosure of Finsbury Fields, towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, this region of London had been 
destitute of any special recreation ground until the creation, on 
its northern border, of the beautiful and extensive Victoria Park, 
sanctioned by Act of. Parliament in 1842, and extended, in the 
year (1872) now under our notice, to an area of 3000 acres. This 
was well for the people’s health of body and spirit, but something 
more, in the way of mental instruction and pleasure through the 
eye, was needed. The subject had for some time engaged the 
attention of successive Lord Presidents of the Council on Educa- 
tion, including Earl Granville, the Duke of Buckingham, and the 
Duke of Marlborough. At last, through the exertions of Sir 
Antonio Brady, the Rev. Septimus Hansard (rector of Bethnal 
Green), and other public-spirited and philanthropic men, a sum 
of money was raised by public subscriptions of the neighbour- 
hood, and a site was purchased, to be held in trust on condition 
that a museum should be erected upon it, and supported by the 
State. The building was intended for the exhibition of the col- 
lections of food and animal productions, with their allied industries, 
and of architectural models and sculpture, transferred thither from 
South Kensington. During the first year of its existence the 
chief attraction of the Bethnal Green Museum was to be the 
priceless collection of pictures formerly belonging to the Marquis 
of Hertford, and lent by Sir Richard Wallace for the delight and 
instruction of the people of East London. The choicest master- 
pieces of an unrivalled private art collection were thus submitted 
to the view of the poorest people in the capital. The display 
comprised over 600 oil paintings, about 200 water colours and 
miniatures, and more than 1000 specimens of Sévres and other 
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porcelain, bronzes, decorative furniture, and other articles of 
artistic luxury. The pictures included some of the best portraits 
by Reynolds, two lovely Gainsboroughs, and fine specimens of 
landscape and interiors by Bonington, Stanfield, David Roberts, 
and other British masters. The French school, numbering 272 
works, comprised eleven Watteaus, twenty-two Greuzes, speci- 
mens of Boucher and Lancret, and numerous pictures by Horace 
Vernet, Delaroche, Decamps, Meissonier, Rosa Bonheur, and 
other renowned artists. The Belgian pictures had among them 
good examples of Baron Leys and Louis Gallait. The water 
colours showed the splen<'id skill of Turner, Prout, David Roberts, 
and Copley Fielding; the miniatures displayed the exquisite art of 
Isabey and Cosway. Among the pictures by old masters of the 
later Flemish, Dutch, and Spanish schools were Rubens’s “ Rain- 
bow fLandscape”, and fine specimens by Vandyck, Rembrandt, 
Cuyp, Holbein, Metzu, Teniers, Murillo, and Velasquez. The 
Italian paintings showed a Titian, a Guido, and an Andrea del 
Sarto. 

Such were the contents of the museum at Bethnal Green when 
the heir apparent and his wife went thither for the opening. The 
procession of five open carriages was escorted from Marlborough 
House, by way of the Mall, Whitehall, Victoria Embankment, 
Queen Victoria Street, Cornhill, Bishopsgate, and Shoreditch to 
Bethnal Green Road, by an escort of 100 Life Guards. The 
Prince was attired as a general officer; the Princess wore a 
dress and bonnet of light pink. The east-enders did their utmost 
to honour their visitors. From Bishopsgate Street onwards the 
roadways were profusely adorned with flags, garlands, painted 
emblems, and mottoes of welcome, some expressing pious wishes 
for the royal pair. Among the notes of joy were ‘‘ Welcome to 
the East”; ‘Long wished for, come at last”; ‘Thank you for 
your kind visit”. The vast crowds sent up tremendous cheers. 
At 11.30 am. nearly every seat in the building was filled; a 
little later the entrance of the Burmese Ambassadors in bright 
and picturesque costume drew much attention. On approaching 
the museum, a red-brick edifice in Cambridge Road, the pro- 
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cession went through an avenue of Venetian masts with flags 
and crimson-covered stands bearing thousands of spectators, in- 
cluding many children of charity schools. At the entrance to 
the building was a guard of honour of the 2nd Grenadier Guards. 
The royal personages and high officials present included the 
Dukes of Edinburgh and Cambridge, the Marquis of Ripon 
(Lord President of the Council), and the Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster (Vice-president). The Princess of Wales, on reaching 
the dais, was presented with a bouquet by a pretty little girl, 
introduced by Mrs. Gladstone, wife of the Prime Minister. The 
Duke of Marlborough, Sir Richard and Lady Wallace, the Lord 
Mayor, and a chief of a North American Indian tribe were 
among the company. The proceedings included a special prayer 
read by the Bishop of London (Dr. Jackson), and here a slight 
mistake was made. The prelate, after concluding the special 
prayer, was beginning the Lord’s Prayer, when the conductor of 
the choir of children, seeing the Bishop close his manuscript, gave 
the signal for the ‘Old Hundredth”, and the tones of the petition 
were drowned in a burst of young voices and kettledrums. The 
Marquis of Ripon then presented an address, and a reply came 
from the Prince as he and the Princess stood in front of two 
superb chairs of state or thrones, from the Wallace collection, 
set upon the dais at the east end of the building. The Prince 
expressed his gratification at being able to represent the Queen 
on such an occasion, and the delight of the Princess and himself 
in encouraging the instruction and healthful amusement of the 
poor. The high compliment which he paid to Sir Richard Wallace 
was received with great enthusiasm, and then, amid loud cheering, 
he said: “I now on my part declare this museum open”. An 
inspection of many of the pictures followed, and then the royal 
visitors departed to the sounds of loyal music and renewed 
cheering. 

During July, the Prince and Princess, living at Marlborough 
House, were engaged in the usual business and pleasure of 
the season in London, giving and attending parties, the former 
including a garden féte to about a thousand guests at Chiswick. 
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They visited the Emperor Napoleon and Empress Eugénie at 
Chislehurst, and presided at a state ball in Buckingham Palace. 
On July 11 the Prince laid the first stone of the new Children’s 
Hospital in Great Ormond Street, the Princess accompanying 
her husband, as she was sure to do on such an occasion, and both, 
on the same day, attended a féte at the Royal Botanical Gardens, 
Regent's Park. The Eton and Harrow Match was not neglected, 
and they also went to a great garden party given by the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Westminster at their beautiful domain 
Cliefden House, on the Thames, above Maidenhead. The 
Princess distributed the prizes at the Wimbledon rifle meeting, 
and visited the Queen at Osborne, along with her husband. 
During their stay they inspected a squadron of six men-of-war 
from the United States, moored in Southampton Water, being 
receifed on board by the famous General Sherman, along with 
the chief naval officers. The royal pair also attended at Windsor 
a match between teams of cavalry officers playing polo, then a 
new game in this country, a kind of horseback hockey of Eastern 
origin; it was a favourite pastime under divers names in very 
ancient days of Persia, Tartary, and the frontiers of India. In 
the days of British rule it reached India from Persia through 
Afghanistan, and, becoming speedily a favourite with the officers 
of cavalry regiments, it was introduced into the British Isles in 
1876 by the roth Hussars, the Prince’s own regiment. On July 
25 the Prince and Princess, accompanied by their two sons in 
sailors’ costume, were at the Horticultural Gardens in South 
Kensington on a somewhat novel occasion. The Prince, as 
President of the Society of Arts, was there to distribute the 
prizes awarded by Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar to the boys 
of the training ships and the pauper schools of the Metropolitan 
District Unions. About 4000 boys were mustered from the 
training ships Warspite, Goliath, and Chichester, from the 
Greenwich Royal Naval Schools, and from various metropolitan 
schools for poor children. The lads marched on the ground in 
little regiments, each to the music of its own band, and with 
its special banner flying. The boys were for some hours at 
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work in drilling under the gaze of Prince Edward, who adjudged 
the first prize to the boys of the Golzath, The Greenwich boys, 
700 in number, conspicuous in their neat sailor dress, were 
excluded from the drill competition as being favoured by more 
thorough instruction. The occasion was one which could not 
fail to be most interesting to the Prince and Princess. She sat’ 
in the royal box at the Albert Hall, while the Prince and his 
sons were welcomed with hand-clapping from the boys and from 
many adult spectators as they took their places on the dais. The 
Prince, in his usual kindly way, spoke to the boys as “you, my 
young friends”, and then presented the prize banners to two boys 
from each winning school. He and his sons then joined the 
Princess in the royal box, and the strains of ‘‘God bless the 
Prince of Wales” arose from the organ and the many young 
throats. Nothing could be more pleasant than the sight of these 
thousands of young Britons, many of them orphans, most of them 
paupers, in the process of physical, moral, and spiritual rescue, 
by good training, from almost certain ruin, and their conversion 
into honest and self-supporting, and therefore most respectable, 
members of the community. The Greenwich School in this 
respect stands apart as being composed of the children of seamen 
in the royal navy. 

In the second week of August the Prince found himself 
engaged in inaugurating a national work of the first order of 
importance, with the inception of which his father had been 
intimately associated. This was the Portland Breakwater, forming 
the outer barrier of the great harbour of refuge on the Dorsetshire 
coast at Weymouth, a favourite resort of the Prince’s great- 
grandfather, George the Third. A noble fleet, including fifteen 
ironclad battleships, headed by the Mznotaur, carrying the flag 
of Admiral Hornby, had gathered for the occasion in Portland 
Roads. The locality is one of great interest in many respects, 
presenting some natural features unique in the British Isles. 
The name “Isle of Portland” is a misnomer, as the land is a 
peninsula, 44 miles long, about 14 broad, 9 in circuit, and nearly 
3000 acres in area, rising at its northern end, in the hill called 
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The Verne, to 490 feet, and thence shelving, as it runs almost 
due south, with a gradual and almost unbroken slope, to Portland 
Bill, only 20 feet above sea level. There stand two lighthouses, 
erected in the nineteenth century, showing fixed beacons at 136 
feet and 210 feet above the sea. Between these and the 
Shambles, a dangerous reef 3 miles to the south-east, is the 
perilous ‘“ Portland Race”, a surf raised by the rush of the tides. 
The coast line is wild and precipitous, with many caves formed 
by the action of the waves, and the land is inaccessible from the 
sea on all sides except the south. The isthmus connecting 
Portland with the mainland is very remarkable. This is the 
Chesil (“Pebble”) Bank, running for about 11 miles to near 
Abbotsbury, due north-west, and there first striking the main- 
land, being thus far separated from it by a narrow estuary called 
“thle Fleet”, famous for its collection of swans. The pebbles at 
Portland are from 1 to 3 inches in diameter, and upon these, in 
a south-westerly gale, the waves break with a crash that is heard 
some miles inland. The stones decrease constantly in size, as 
the beach runs north-west, to that of peas, and with such regu- 
larity, that, in the days of high duties, when not only spirits and 
tobacco, but lace, silken goods, and gloves, were constantly “run” 
by smugglers on that coast, the contrabandists could, on the 
darkest night, as their boats put ashore, know their position 
by taking up a handful of the pebbles and feeling the size. 
Geologically, Portland is a huge mass of oolitic limestone, of 
which the second stratum is most valuable for building. For this 
purpose it has been largely quarried since the seventeenth century, 
when Inigo Jones employed it for Whitehall, and Sir Christopher 
Wren for St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Hall of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company in the City of London, the Reform Club, and the 
stately edifices of Pall Mall generally, with many other important 
buildings throughout the country, are constructed of this fine 
greyish-white material, of which many thousands of tons are 
annually exported. The quarries, affording the chief occupation, 
along with fishing and agriculture, to the males in a population 
of about 10,000 in 1881, are about a hundred in number, scattered 
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in all directions under heaps of rubble and unsaleable stone. 
They are Crown property, leased to various firms who pay a 
royalty per ton. The small mutton of the island is of exquisite 
flavour. The great convict prison, erected in 1848, has cells for 
1500 men. The mention of this place of punishment, the denizens 
of which are largely employed in quarry work, brings us now to 
the great breakwater, mainly constructed by convict labour, at an 
average cost of £350 per lineal yard. 

It was in August 1847 that the preliminary works for Portland 
Breakwater were begun by Mr. Rendel, as engineer-in-chief, and 
the first stone was, in a sense, “laid” by Prince Albert in July 
1849 as above stated, being really, at a signal from him, let go 
from the shears which held it in suspense, and allowed to plunge 
into the sea. On the death of Mr. Rendel in 1856, Mr. (after- 
wards Sir John) Coode, the resident engineer, had the principal 
charge of the operations, and under his direction the great work 
was brought to the completion which the Prince in form effected, 
though the grand structure has since been vastly extended 
towards Weymouth on the north. The importance of the work 
may be judged by the facts that, at the time of the Prince's 
visit, an average number of 600 convicts had been employed, 
at the cost of well over a million sterling, in spite of the saving 
effected by the use of such labour, for twenty-three years, in 
excavating, quarrying, loading, and tipping into the sea nearly 
52 millions of tons of stone, in addition to “dressing” and laying 
in mason-like form over 72,000 tons for the pierheads and other 
parts of the structure. During the progress of the undertaking, 
as much as 2300 tons of stone had been in one day sent down the 
incline from the quarries along the scaffold railway, and tipped 
into the sea. The immense seawall thus created is 300 feet 
thick at the base, narrowing as it rises, stretching out with a 
bend towards Weymouth, and reaching 100 feet in height from 
the bottom of the sea. In 1872 its length was 1% mile 
from the eastern side of Portland. The anchorage known as 
Portland Roads, in its natural state, had always been of high 
value, having an area of over 1200 acres, without a rock or a 
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sandbank in its waters, and of ample depth at lowest tide. The 
Chesil Bank and the high-rising Portland give good protection 
from wind and sea on the south and west, but the roadstead lay 
fully open towards the oft-recurring east wind, and was also 
exposed towards the north. The completion of the breakwater, 
as visited by the Prince, extended the area of shelter to nearly 
7000 acres of water, of which 1290 acres were outside the 
5-fathom line, 1590 acres between 3 and 5 fathoms, and about 
1760 acres between 12 and 18 feet. The inner breakwater, 1900 
feet in length, is divided from an outer or isolated structure, 6200 
feet long, by an opening 400 feet wide. It was the pier on the 
inner or eastern breakwater to which the Prince was conducted 
for the work of the day. Accompanied by Prince Arthur, he left 
Osborne for Portland in the Victoria and Albert, in weather too 
rofigh for the comfort of the Civil Lords of the Admiralty, who 
were aboard their own vessel. After a reception at Weymouth, 
the royal personages steamed out to the Admiralty Pier at 
Portland under a salute from the forts and the fleet, and the 
Prince of Wales laid the last great stone of the vast structure 
in the usual form: saying: “I now declare this stone to be well 
and truly laid, and this great work to be complete”. The 
inscription on the block is as follows, the quotation being due, 
it is stated, to the suggestion of the Prince himself: ‘ From this 
spot, on the 25th of July, 1849, His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, Consort of Queen Victoria, deposited the first stone of 
this breakwater. Upon the same spot, on the roth of August, 
1872, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, laid this last stone, and 
declared the work complete. 


These are imperial works, and worthy kings.” 


The royal yacht then started for Weymouth, where the Prince 
and his brother landed from the royal barge after a somewhat 
uncomfortable passage through a choppy sea and over the bars. 
At the end of the pier they were received by the Mayor and 
Corporation with an address, which declared that “His Royal 
Highness had added one more link to the golden chain of favours 
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already conferred by royalty on this ancient borough”. Then 
followed a luncheon and: a most loyal reception in the decorated 
town, and the royal yacht thereafter returned to Osborne. 
Later in the same month the Princess of Wales and the 
children went to Copenhagen to visit her parents, and the Prince 
took a cruise on the Duke of St. Albans’ steam yacht Xantha, 
visiting, in strict incognito, Trouville, Dieppe, and other places 
on the French coast. At the former seaside resort he saw, at 
his marine residence there, M. Thiers, the President of the 
French Republic. Early in September the heir apparent, in 
his military capacity, took part in the autumn manceuvres of 
about 30,000 troops, including militia and volunteers. The 
operations were conducted in northern Dorsetshire and in Wilt- 
shire and Berkshire, the main idea being the defence of the 
country against an invading force landed on the Dorset or 
Devon coast, and aiming for London. He also visited Wim- 
borne, Salisbury, and the famous racing stables of Mr. Day, 
the trainer, at Woodyeates. In the middle of the month the 
Prince and Princess met again at Marlborough House, and on 
September 16 they started for Blair Castle on a visit to the 
Duke and Duchess of Atholl. They met a real Highland wel- 
come. In Atholl forest, after they had witnessed the fine sight 
of nearly three thousand deer gathered in the corries, the Prince 
shot a noble stag of over 15 stone, and then the wind, veering 
round, blew the scent of the sporting party toward the game 
and all the animals bounded away. At the ball the Prince wore 
the full Highland costume of the Royal Stewart tartan; all the 
gentlemen wore kilts, and the dances were of the native class. 
Before their departure each of the royal visitors planted a tree 
on the lawn in front of the castle, near to trees planted by 
the Queen, Prince Albert, the Duchess of Kent, the Empress 
Eugénie, and the Prince Imperial. On September 23 the royal 
pair left for Abergeldie Castle, driving through the wild Glen 
Tilt for 10 miles, and then taking ponies for another ten across 
the mountains to the Earl of Fife’s Lodge. Thence, in a wagon- 
ette, they drove to Deeside and had a grand reception at Braemar 
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and at Abergeldie, where they were met by the tenantry of the 
Balmoral, Abergeldie, and Birkhall estates, and by Lieut.-Col. 
Farquharson of Invercauld. The weather on Deeside at this 
time included a heavy fall of snow. During the first half of 
October the Prince enjoyed deerstalking from Abergeldie, and, 
at a great deer drive in Invercauld forest, he shot four stags, one 
being a splendid animal of 17 stone. He also took part in a 
great battue at Aboyne Castle, a seat of the Marquis of Huntly. 
The Princess made several visits to the Queen at Balmoral, and 
the Prince was the guest of the Earl of Fife at New Mar Lodge. 
On October 14 the royal pair left for the south by way of 
Edinburgh, staying a night at Holyrood, and travelled thence 
to Belford, in Northumberland, for a visit to the Earl of 
Tankerville, at Chillingham Castle. The village of Chilling- 
ham lies on the little River Till, which runs past the battlefield 
of Flodden and then falls into the Tweed. The castle and 
park are south of the village, the edifice being a strong square 
Elizabethan pile on an eminence amidst trees, backed and flanked 
by fine sloping hills, and commanding a beautiful view of sylvan 
scenery in the park, and of surrounding country bounded by 
the Cheviot Hills. The castle has three stories in the centre 
and four at the wings. The central court has a peculiar feature 
in a flight of steps leading up to a balustrade stone platform 
connecting two outer turrets at the wings. Chillingham was 
for a long period the property of the Greys of Hetton and Wark, 
a family of fame in the history of Border warfare. James the 
First conferred peerages in 1623, but the titles (Baron Grey, 
Viscount Glendale, and Earl of Tankerville) becoming extinct 
in 1701, were revived in favour of Lord Ossulston, who -married 
the only daughter of the earl. The sixth earl of the new line, 
who was now the host of the Prince and Princess, succeeded 
to the peerage in 1859, having sat in the House of Commons 
since 1832, and holding the office of Lord Steward of the Queen's 
Household. The Countess was the eldest daughter of the sixth 
Duke of Manchester. The royal visitors were received on the 
borders of the estate by 300 mounted tenantry. The Prince 
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enjoyed shooting in the preserves, and attended a meet of fox- 
hounds at the castle, but the chief incident of his visit in the 
way of sport lay with the wild cattle in the park. These splendid 
animals, representing the aboriginal cattle of the British forests, 
and descendants of the great Urus (Bos primigenzus), mentioned 
by Julius Czesar as existing in his day in the Hercynian Forest 
of Germany, were to be found at the time of which we are writing 
only at Chillingham, at Lyme Hall in Cheshire, at Chartley 
Hall in Staffordshire, and at Cadzow Castle, near Hamilton, 
in Lanarkshire. They are of middle size, with long legs, and 
perfectly white, except for a black muzzle, and red ear-tips, and 
the black tips to the large white upward-bent horns. Some of 
the bulls have a thin upright mane 14 inch high, but most are 
maneless. These cattle have all the characteristics of wild ani- 
mals in hiding their young, feeding in the night, and basking 
or sleeping during the day. They are usually hunted by large 
parties of mounted men, and, when a single bull has been sepa- 
rated from the herd, one of the hunters dismounts, walks towards 
the bull standing at bay, and fires—a somewhat risky adventure, 
as the animals, thus pressed, are very fierce. The Prince was 
so fortunate as to bring down the king of the herd by a single 
rifle shot, the bullet entering the neck and severing the spinal 
cord. It was a fine animal, seven years old, and weighed over 
7o stone. The magnificent head was mounted as a trophy by 
a London naturalist, and stands out with fine effect from a shield 
of blue and gold. From Chillingham the Prince and his wife 
returned to London, where they visited the Queen of the Nether- 
lands, and went to some theatres. The Prince also had some 
good sport with the pheasants at Six-Mile Bottom, near New- 
market, taken for the season, as usual, by the Duke of Cambridge. 

During November the Prince, Princess, and their two sons 
visited at Elveden Hall, near Thetford, in north-west Suffolk, 
the seat of the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh and his wife, the 
Maharanee, whom we have seen before in this record. The 
Maharajah of Lahore was at this time a somewhat remarkable 
personage in British society. Born in 1837, he was a son of 
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the famous Ranee Jinda, an able, strong-willed woman who 
headed Sikh hostility to the British. On the conquest of the 
Punjab, in 1849, Dhuleep Singh was deposed, with an annual 
pension of 440,000. He professed Christianity, and finally 
settled at Elveden, marrying, in 1864, a German lady, Miss Miiller, 
a mission teacher at Alexandria. He was very fond of sport; 
his shooting parties became famous; and he was much liked in 
the class with which he associated in this country. The Prince 
also went to the Duke of Grafton’s seat, Euston Hall, near 
Elveden, and then passed his thirty-first birthday (November 9g) 
at Sandringham, feasting his workpeople and entertaining guests, 
including the Duke of Cambridge, for shooting. At Sandring- 
ham church the new lectern was used for the first time. This 
memorial of a time of trial and danger is a handsome brass 
eagle, with outstretched wings, having a red cross on the breast 
and inscription below: ‘To the Glory of God, a Thankoffering ; 
Fourteenth December, 1871, Alexandra. ‘When I was in 
trouble I called upon the Lord, and He heard me’. Psalm 
cxx, 1.” The Prince, Princess, and their guests visited the Earl 
of Leicester at Holkham for sport, and, after more work among 
the pheasants at Six-Mile Bottom, a large quantity of game was 
dispatched to the Norfolk, Norwich, Lynn, Cambridge, and 
Charing Cross Hospitals. 

Early in December there was an interesting service at the 
church, when the Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Wilberforce, recently 
“translated” from the Oxford see) preached on behalf of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
After the sermon he baptized the Abyssinian servant of the 
Prince and Princess, they acting as sponsors. The Prince 
presented Selim to the Bishop, and bestowed upon him the new 
name of “Albert Alexander’. The royal pair at this time 
received the Japanese Special Ambassador, Iwakura, and his 
colleagues, who had been for some time in Britain after visit- 
ing the United States, and were now on their way to France, 
Germany, and other European States. The visit to the 
Western world of these inquiring Orientals has, for readers of 
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the present day, who have witnessed, in the warfare of the Far 
East, events of stupendous significance, a very peculiar interest. 
The mission of Iwakura from his Imperial master the Mikado was 
twofold. Firstly, he was to negotiate for a revision of existing 
treaties between Japan and the Western Powers. Secondly, he 
and his colleagues were to examine the administrative, social, 
industrial, commercial, and financial conditions of the different 
Christian countries, with a view to the reforms which had been 
commenced or devised in the far Eastern lands. Visits were 
made by members of the embassy to Manchester, Edinburgh, 
and many other towns. The chief ambassador had been lately 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Japan, and was a member of the 
highest class of nobility, claiming descent from younger branches 
of the Imperial family. Iwakura was held, by those who were 
in the best position to know, to be the ablest and keenest of 
the existing representatives of the Japanese Government. He 
had become a sincere convert to his country’s new principle 
of toleration for foreigners. His associates in the embassy were 
five—two members of the Council of State, the Chief Finance 
Minister, and the Assistant Ministers of Public Works and 
Foreign Affairs. The thoroughly practical purpose of this 
Japanese mission to the Western world is shown by the facts 
that the envoys were attended by twelve secretaries, most of 
whom could act as interpreters, and by twenty-four commissioners 
of various Government departments, whose special duty it was 
to investigate and collect information on the subjects falling 
within the scope of their own administration. The pains thus 
taken by the Japanese had their due result in the marvellous 
developments of power and progress which were to come in the 
later years of Queen Victoria's reign and in that of Edward 
the Seventh. We may here note how carefully, amid his multi- 
farious pursuits, the heir to the British throne was keeping him- 
self, at all times and in all ways, in touch with the things and 
persons of the day as a preparation for the time when, as sove- 
reign, he would find the value of knowing at least something 
about everything. 
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In the middle of the last month of 1872 the Prince and 
Princess were in the Midlands, visiting the Duke of Devonshire 
at his famous seat, Chatsworth, in Derbyshire, on the Derwent, 
about 25 miles north-west of the county town. This princely 
abode, one of the most splendid private residences in Eng- 
land, stands on the left bank of the river, facing the hamlet of 
Edensor, and, as seen from the west, presents a magnificent 
facade in fine relief against the wooded ridge called Bunker's 
Hill, The domain was purchased by Sir William Cavendish, 
the faithful gentleman-usher of Cardinal Wolsey. In 1553 he 
began to erect the old mansion which, after his death in 1557, 
was completed by his widow, ‘‘ Bess of Hardwick”, afterwards 
Countess of Shrewsbury. The present edifice, including the 
old Palladian pile built in 1687-1706 by the first Duke of 
Dewonshire, is in the Ionic style. The chief part is composed of 
four nearly equal sides, surrounding an open quadrangular court 
with a fountain in the centre. A wing and other extensive 
additions were erected after 1820. The facade is 720 feet long, 
or 1200 feet with the terraces. The interior is magnificent in 
fittings and furniture, one instance of sumptuosity being a 
spacious apartment of which the walls are lined from floor to 
ceiling with the richest Russian leather, stamped in an elegant 
pattern and profusely gilded. On wet days the dwellers in 
this superb house have for promenade a long gallery on the 
ground floor containing orange trees and statuary. Some of 
the rooms contain fine specimens of wood carving by Grinling 
Gibbons and Watson, and the sculpture displays choice work 
by Gabriel Cibber, Canova, and Thorwaldsen, and by Chantrey 
and Wyatt. There is a unique collection of original drawings 
by Titian, Rubens, Salvator Rosa, Raphael, Claude Lorraine, 
and other old masters. Among the many fine pictures are 
works of Holbein, Titian, Teniers, Murillo, Reynolds, Land- 
seer, and other great artists. The park, over 10 miles in circuit, 
presents an admirable variety of scenery in hill and dale. The 
gardens, extending over 12 acres, are among the finest in the 
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and charm of shrubs and trees, rockwork and waterworks, the 
latter including a fountain which has a jet reaching, in still air, 
the height of 260 feet. The conservatory, covering an acre of 
ground, 300 feet by 145, and 65 feet in altitude, is unrivalled 
in the world, with a carriage road passing through it, and is of 
great interest as having suggested to its designer, afterwards Sir 
Joseph Paxton, his conception for the ‘Crystal Palace” of 1851. 
From Chatsworth the Prince and Princess, on December 17, 
visited Derby, and the news of their coming, about twelve months 
after the crisis of the illness in 1871, attracted large numbers of 
people from the chief Midland towns. The reception in the 
crowded streets of Derby was such as may be supposed. The 
chief purpose of the visit was that the Prince might present the 
prizes at the Derby Grammar School, an ancient foundation 
which, having sunk greatly in regard to number of pupils, had 
been much raised under the skilful management of a new head- 
master, the Rev. Walter Clark, of Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge. The Trustees of the school had sent a petition to Chats- 
worth, in which the recent revival was reported, along with the 
fact that the institution was one of the most poorly endowed in 
the kingdom. Prompt to answer such an appeal, the Prince not 
only undertook to distribute the prize books, but to add to their 
value in the eyes of the recipients by writing his name in each 
volume. In his reply to an address from the headmaster, he 
expressed his great pleasure in attendance on such an occasion. 
We may here add that, in 1888, he again went to Derby, and 
inspected the ‘Prince of Wales's Classrooms’ which were 
erected as a memorial of his first visit, and, in response to a 
petition presented by the captain of the school, he obtained from 
the headmaster a promise that the day, November 14, should 
be always a holiday. Christmas-time, the tenth for the Prince 
and Princess as married people, was passed at Sandringham, and 
thus ended the year 1872. 

In the first days of the following year the Prince was grieved 
by the death of his friend Louis Napoleon, ex-Emperor of the 
French, who ended his strange career at Camden Place, Chisle- 
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hurst, Kent, on January 9. He was the third successive mon- 
archical ruler of France who had come to the British Isles as 
a fugitive; the other two being Charles X, driven out in 1830, 
and Louis Philippe, who, fleeing from Paris in the winter of 1848, 
died at Claremont in 1850. During January the Prince and 
Princess were with their friend and neighbour, Lord Leicester, 
at Holkham Hall, where there were the usual sports of fox- 
hunting, and wild-duck shooting on the sea marshes, and they 
also visited the Marquis of Ailesbury at his seat in the beautiful 
woodland region of Wiltshire called Savernake Forest, remark- 
able, like Cranborne Chase in the same county, for noble beeches 
and oaks. The Prince had some hunting in Buckinghamshire 
as the guest, at Aston Clinton, of Sir Anthony Rothschild, a 
member of a family with whom the heir apparent became very 
friendly, At the opening of the London season the usual town 
life was resumed at Marlborough House. We have already seen 
the subject of this record actively engaged in promoting the 
interests of charitable institutions of many kinds. On March 27 
we find him concerned with the welfare of a most useful and 
important body of men, railway servants, as president, at Willis’s 
Rooms, at the annual dinner in aid of the Railway Benevolent 
Institution. The energetic chairman had already on that day 
visited the studios of several artists, and seen the progress made 
with works for the Royal Academy Exhibition of the year, and 
attended a debate in the House of Lords. In proposing the 
toast of ‘Prosperity to the Institution” he briefly stated its 
objects in the provision of annuities for railway officers and 
servants laid aside by age, sickness, or accident; of pensions for 
widows; maintenance and education for orphans; temporary relief 
for cases of distress; aid to railwaymen in life insurances; and 
the grant of small sums to the families of men injured or killed 
in the performance of their work. He dwelt on the extra risks 
incurred by railway servants in the discharge of their important 
duties, and on the large number of casualties among the 300,000 
persons then employed, and declared his own deep and constant 
interest in the claims of the institution. He concluded with words 
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some of which will be endorsed by all railway travellers of good 
sense and right feeling. ‘‘To show you that I am not using mere 
stereotyped phrases, | may tell you that no week elapses without 
my travelling once or twice at least by train. I have therefore 
the opportunity of seeing, as well as anybody can see, how admir- 
ably our railway system is worked; not only the managers and 
directors, but the officers and servants, have my warmest admira- 
tion for doing their utmost in the execution of their duty, and also 
for their unvarying courtesy and attention.” The subscriptions, 
after this royal and sensible appeal, amounted to £5000, including 
a second donation of 100 guineas from the chairman. During the 
same month the Prince was hunting with the Duke of Rutland’s 
hounds at Belvoir Castle, and in April he also visited, for the 
same purpose, Lord Carrington at the Manor House, Melton 
Mowbray. From Berkeley Castle, in Gloucestershire, where he 
was the guest of Lord Fitzhardinge, he went twice to Bristol 
races, being most heartily received in the city and on the course, 
where, on the second day, he witnessed the steeplechase of the 
Grand National Hunt. 

Easter was spent at Sandringham, and there, on April 14, the 
Prince and Princess went eastwards to North Elmham, where he 
laid the foundation stone of the Norfolk County School. This 
institution was one of a class which, in the early ‘“‘sixties” of the 
Victorian age, had begun to arise in the western and southern 
shires, being good and cheap boarding schools for the sons of 
farmers, tradesmen, and other parents of moderate means. This 
new class of middle schools was due to the combined efforts of 
landowners, parish clergy, agriculturists, and town tradesmen, 
usually headed by the lord-lieutenant of the shire. The Prince, 
as our readers must be now well aware, had always followed his 
father's lead in showing a strong interest in educational improve- 
ment, and he was very glad to assist, in his own county, a scheme 
emulating the success which had been attained by the first of the 
“County Schools”, since its foundation in the later “fifties ”. 
This was the school at West Buckland in North Devon, an insti- 
tution which opened a new era in English middle-class training, 
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and led to the foundation of the very useful Oxford and Cam- 
bridge University Local Examinations. The Devonshire school 
was largely due to the active promotion of two Earls Fortescue, 
and of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, but the merit of the scheme, 
in its working out, belonged to the Rev. J. L. Brereton, Rector of 
West Buckland. Surrey soon had its own school at Cranleigh, and 
Berkshire hers near Reading. Mr. Brereton, on removal in 1867 
to the rectory of Little Massingham, in West Norfolk, naturally 
desired to repeat, in his new sphere of action, the good work done 
in the south-western county, and he published a letter to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, the Earl of Leicester, which gave rise to a discussion 
in the local Chamber of Agriculture. Ata meeting held at Holk- 
ham Hall, a joint-stock association was formed to raise £10,000 
in 410 shares, and Lord Leicester headed the list with £1000. 
The school stands in 37 acres of ground bought from Lord 
Leicester, and the buildings and playing field have a frontage 
of nearly half a mile towards the River Wensum. The Prince 
and Princess went by railway from Sandringham to Elmham, 
accompanied by the Bishop of Norwich and Lord and Lady 
Suffield, and were met by the Lord-Lieutenant and Lord and 
Lady Sondes. ‘The party then drove in open carriages and four 
to the school site, where the Prince laid the stone with the usual 
ceremonies, 

In the middle of May the Prince was at Vienna for the 
opening of the International Exhibition, and spent some days 
in that gay capital as the guest of the Emperor and his beautt- 
ful wife. On June 5, with the Princess, he was at Bolton-le- 
Moors, or simply Bolton, the great Lancashire cotton town, 
where he opened the new Town Hall. This place, lying 11 
miles north-west of Manchester, had its rise as a manufacturing 
town in the introduction of work in wool by Flemish immigrants, 
in the first half of the fourteenth century. Hundreds of years 
afterwards, many of the Huguenot refugees from France settled 
there, and silk-weaving, as we have seen in connection with 
Bethnal Green, was commenced. The inventions of Arkwright 
and Crompton, both natives of the place, in the eighteenth 
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century, greatly stimulated progress, and Bolton was the first 
town where cotton velvets and muslins were made by means of 
machinery. At the time of the royal visit, the town contained 
nearly 100,000 people, of whom above 15,000 adults of both 
sexes were employed in the cotton mills, and more than 5000 
in machinery, iron, silk, linen, paper, and other manufactures. 
The Prince and Princess were the guests of the Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres at Haigh Hill, near Wigan (a town of like origin, 
character, and history with Bolton), where he opened, on June 4, 
a new infirmary. The Town Hall at Bolton, erected at a cost 
exceeding £170,000, was one of the finest edifices of its class up 
to the date of opening, being of stately Corinthian style, with 
a pillared front on all four sides. The principal front, with a 
lofty portico and steps of ascent, is 174 feet long, and 63 feet 
high to the roof balustrade. The great hall, 112 feet by 50, 
rises to 81 feet, with 21 feet additional for each of the four 
ventilating towers, and the clock tower, above the entrance 
vestibule, is 200 feet high. 

Early in July the Londoners, and the people of some great 
provincial towns, were entertained by the sight of an Oriental 
potentate, Nasr-ed-Din, ruler of Persia. ‘‘ Have you seen the 
Shah?” became the popular cry. This monarch, born in 1829, 
attained power in 1848. In 1856 his seizure of Herat brought 
war with Great Britain, and his forces were defeated in several 
actions by troops brought from India via the Persian Gulf. He 
afterwards remained on friendly terms with this country and with 
his formidable neighbour Russia. This Shah was a favourable 
specimen of his class, being a man of abstemious habits, devoted 
to music and poetry, and in general cultured, able, and well- 
meaning. He visited Europe three times, in 1873, 1878, and 
1889, and introduced into his country, after his review of Western 
civilization—on which he wrote and published an amusing book, 
in diary form—some kind of religious toleration, and a_ postal 
service and bank on the European model. His place in this 
biography is due, of course, to the active share borne by the 
British heir apparent in entertaining the distinguished foreign 
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guest. The Shah came attended by his able and enlightened 
prime minister, Mirza-Husain Khan. The Persian monarch’s 
coat, ablaze with diamonds all over the breast, made him a 
striking object to the popular eye, and his Oriental air of insou- 
ciance was very characteristic. It is said, and it is probably 
true, that, struck by the charms of the Princess of Wales, he 
asked a high Court official what price he ought to offer the 
Prince for her, and was gravely informed that it was not the 
custom for an English gentleman to dispose of a wife in that 
way. One is almost inclined to believe, looking to the former 
French idea that Londoners sold their wives at Smithfield, that 
the Shah was hoaxed on his way through Paris on this subject. 
In any case it is certain that he meant no harm, and it is 
equally sure that he met with the most courteous treatment 
from the representative of the Queen. The Prince accom- 
panied him to a state performance at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, and the heir apparent and his coveted wife 
were with the Shah at a grand naval review at Spithead. 
They accompanied him from the Vzctorza and Albert on board 
the flagship Agencourt. They were also with him at a grand 
concert at the Royal Albert Hall, where the Eastern visitors 
taste for music ought to have been amply gratified by the 
singing of those splendid artists, Madame Titiens the soprano, 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini the contralto, and Sims Reeves the 
tenor. The Prince and Princess were with the Queen when 
the Shah witnessed a review in Windsor Park, where the 
Prince wore his uniform as Colonel of the Rifle Brigade, and 
the Princess, in a white dress and blue bonnet, sat in the 
carriage beside the Queen, who was arrayed, as usual, in black, 
with some relief of white in her headgear. The Oriental visitor 
was in a dark military uniform, with a blue riband across his 
breast, glittering with diamonds and emeralds, and on this 
occasion he wore gold spectacles instead of his usual double 
eyeglass. He was mounted on a small white Arab, the tail of 
which was dyed pink and tied with a band of gold braid. The 


Prince, in the march past, a spectacle which the Shah viewed 
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with great interest, rode at the head of the Rifle Brigade, the 
other troops including the Guards, the pick of the Household 
Cavalry, some Royal Horse Artillery, and the 96th High- 
landers. 

The Prince and Princess also accompanied the Eastern visitor 
in a trip from the Tower Wharf to the West India Docks, oppo- 
site which the Shah viewed a striking and novel salute from 
five floating steam fire-engines of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
under Captain Shaw. They were lashed closely together in a 
line, and upon the decks stood the firemen, hosepipes ready in 
hand. At the word, they all at once discharged hundreds of 
jets flung horizontally against the sides of the Princess Alice 
steamer, on which the royal party stood, and then as many 
perpendicular discharges were sent into the air with a fine effect. 
The Docks and Greenwich Hospital were inspected, and at the 
latter structure luncheon was served in the Painted Hall, under 
the presidency of Mr. (afterwards Viscount) Goschen, First Lord 
of the Admiralty. After visits to Liverpool, the great railway 
workshops at Crewe, Manchester, and the Duke of Sutherland’s 
seat at Trentham, the Shah was received, on his return to town, 
by the Prince and Princess at a garden party given by them at 
the Duke of Devonshire’s Chiswick villa. Some further sight- 
seeing preceded his visit to France. Before his departure he 
presented the Queen and the Prince of Wales with portraits of 
himself set in diamonds. 

On August 19 we find the Prince, with the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, at Holyhead, whither they journeyed from Osborne in 
the Victoria and Albert. We have seen the heir to the throne, 
in his boyhood, at the great harbour of refuge in the Isle of 
Anglesey, and he now visited the works, on their completion, 
for the formal opening. This achievement of British engineer- 
ing, on a larger scale than originally planned, comprises a 
breakwater extending for 14 mile with two considerable bends 
in its course, the structure being a vast mound of stone, 
altogether about seven millions of tons, 400 feet wide at the 
base, and nowhere less than 250 feet wide at low-water level. 
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The superstructure is a solid central wall of massive masonry 
from the Holyhead mountain quarries, some blocks weighing 
over 15 tons, and all the work is set in mortar of Lias lime. 
The wall is nearly 40 feet high from low-water mark, and 
has a handsome promenade atop, with a massive parapet on 
the side next the sea. A squadron of ironclads awaited the 
arrival of the Princes, and, on landing from the royal yacht, 
they passed in a train of small wagons to the breakwater head, 
where the Prince of Wales, under a royal salute, declared the 
work open. The Victoria and Albert then left for Plymouth. 
The closing months of the year 1873 need not long detain us. 
In September the whole family were at Abergeldie Castle. In 
the following month the Prince visited, for sporting, Lord and 
Lady Londesborough at their titular seat in the East Riding oi 
Yorkslfire, and the Duke of Rutland at Chevely Park, Cam- 
bridgeshire. November found him shooting at Dhuleep Singh's 
place, Elveden Hall, near Thetford, and also visiting Lord 
Walsingham at Merton Hall, Norfolk, and his old friend Mr. 
Villebois. In the last month of the year the Prince and Prin- 
cess were with the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough at 
Blenheim, and with Lord Rendlesham at Rendlesham Hall, 
near Woodbridge, in south-east Suffolk. 

The year 1874 brought some important and interesting events 
in the royal family and the career of the Prince of Wales. After 
some foxhunting near Sandringham, the Prince, on January 5, 
returned to London, and thence made a brief visit to the Queen 
at Osborne. On January g he was in the city for the purpose 
of unveiling the equestrian statue of the Prince Consort at the 
western approach of the great Holborn Viaduct. After the 
ceremony he was driven in the Lord Mayors state carriage to 
the Guildhall, for a luncheon with some hundreds of guests. 
After the toast of ‘The Queen” had been duly honoured, the 
chief magistrate said: ‘I now raise my glass to the memory of 
the late Prince Consort. ‘He being dead yet speaketh.’” The 
company rose in a body, and drank the toast in silence and 
with all marks of reverence. The Prince, replying for the royal 
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family, expressed his thanks for the statue to the anonymous 
donor, and to the city for contributing the pedestal; and his 
pleasure in inaugurating a memorial to his father. On January 10 
the royal pair, with Prince Arthur and their suite, started for 
Russia, in order to attend a wedding which had been announced 
on the opening of Parliament. This was the union of the Duke 
of Edinburgh with the Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna, only 
daughter of the Czar Alexander II. The alliance was regarded 
by the nation with mingled feelings as one which might, or might 
not, have some indirect influence on the doubtful attitude occa- 
sioned by the alleged designs of Russian policy in south-eastern 
Europe, in central Asia, and in regard to India. The royal party 
from the British Isles travelled by way of Brussels and Berlin. 
At the capital of Prussia they were received by the imperial 
family, and the Prince and Princess of Wales, after a journey 
of two nights and a day, displayed their energy by skating all 
the afternoon. The Prince also took part in a boarhunt in 
which eighty animals were killed. The party arrived at St. 
Petersburg on January 15, being met at the station by the 
Empress. After receiving and paying numerous visits, they 
attended, on January 18, a service at the English Church (the 
‘Chapel of the Royal Factory”), where Dr. Stanley, Dean of 
Westminster, preached a very eloquent and touching sermon on 
the Marriage Feast of Cana. The discourse was afterwards 
read to the bride, by her desire, and printed at the request of 
the Prince of Wales. The grand ceremonials of the wedding 
took place on January 23—in the chapel of the Winter Palace, 
with the rites of the Greek Church performed by the Metropolitan 
of St. Petersburg and his clergy; and in the Salle d’Alexandre, 
with Anglican rites, by Dean Stanley. The spectacle of the 
Greek celebration was very impressive. In the brilliant assembly, 
the Russian ladies wore the national costume, and the gentlemen 
were in full military or naval uniform or in robes of office. The 
Prince of Wales, in British general’s uniform and wearing the 
insignia of several orders, stood on the left of the altar, with 
the Crown Prince of Germany, the Duke of Coburg, the Crown 
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Prince of Denmark, Prince Arthur, and many other foreign 
princes, and the members of the Russian imperial family. Queen 
Victoria was represented by Lady Augusta Stanley and Viscount 
Sydney. The Princess of Wales was attired in a dress of white 
and silver moire antique, with flowers, covered with magnificent 
Brussels lace and bordered with rose-coloured velvet. The train 
was composed of similar velvet, bordered with an embossed 
garland of roses, shamrocks, and thistles, detached bouquets of 
which filled up the centre. She wore a necklace and pendants 
of pearls and diamonds, a tiara of diamonds, with feathers and 
veil, and the orders of Victoria and Albert, Catherine of Russia, 
and of the Danish royal family. The Czarevna (wife of the 
Czarevitch, afterwards Alexander III), formerly Princess Dagmar 
of Denmark, and her sister, the Princess of Wales, evidently 
delighted at being again together, excited great admiration. The 
wedding day was celebrated in London and the chief towns of 
the British Isles, especially in Edinburgh, where there was a 
general illumination and a great bonfire on Arthur's Seat. During 
the stay in Russia the Prince of Wales visited Cronstadt, and 
the Neva Skating Society gave a féte on the ice in honour of 
himself and the Princess, with the music of a fine band and 
a splendid illumination by Bengal lights. 

The beginning of March found the Prince and Princess at 
Marlborough House, and there was the usual succession of 
dinners, balls, theatrical performances, and Court functions at 
St. James’s and Buckingham Palaces. On March 7 the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh arrived at Gravesend, where they 
were met by the Duke of Connaught (Prince Arthur) and Lord 
Sydney, and had an enthusiastic welcome in the gaily decorated 
town. At the Windsor railway station the newly wedded pair 
were received by the Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and all other members of the royal family, in the most affectionate 
manner, and a great demonstration was made by day and by 
night in the ‘‘royal borough”. Five days later the Duke and 
the new Duchess entered London in state, with the Queen, in 
an open carriage drawn by six horses. As they passed through 
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the streets some snow fell, adding a significant and picturesque 
element to the welcome given by the multitude to the bride 
whom the sailor prince had brought from the northern regions. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales, with other royal brothers 
and sisters, received the pair at Buckingham Palace. 

On March 25 the Prince resumed his work in the cause of 
charity by presiding, at Willis’s Rooms, at the anniversary festival 
of the British Orphan Asylum at Slough, an institution founded, 
in 1827, specially for the sons and daughters of professional and 
commercial men. We saw, in June, 1863, the Prince and Prin- 
cess present at the opening of the new buildings, and in his 
speech on the occasion under notice he referred to the fact as 
giving him a special interest in the asylum, and to the pleasure 
with which he always viewed the building in his frequent passages 
through Slough during the year. He also mentioned, as a proof 
of the useful work done by the institution, that many letters were 
received by the managers from adults there trained, expressing 
their gratitude for the excellent practical education received. Six 
days later the Prince was a guest at the Mansion House, in the 
Egyptian Hall, at a grand banquet to Major-General Sir: Garnet 
Wolseley on his return, victorious, from the Ashanti expedition. 
Among the 260 guests present were the Duke of Cambridge 
(Commander-in-Chief) and Prince Arthur, with the staff officers 
and others who had taken part in the operations. The heir 
apparent, responding for the royal family, expressed his special 
pleasure in welcoming back the gallant officers from “that difficult 
though short campaign”. He referred also to the ‘extraordinary 
endurance” displayed in a ‘fearful climate and country”. As 
a generation has now elapsed since the remarkable achievement 
here celebrated, it may be well to notice some of its leading 
features. The Ashantis, a conquering negro race, addicted to 
human sacrifices, and maintaining a real army of warriors, dwelt 
inland, at some distance from the Gold Coast, and rose to power 
early in the eighteenth century, with Kumasi as their capital. 
Always hostile to British presence in that region, they had given 
much trouble in the earlier decades of the nineteenth century. 
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In January, 1824, a force under Sir Charles MacCarthy, Governor 
of Sierra Leone, was utterly defeated, and the heads of the leader 
and of two officers were carried off as trophies of victory. A few 
months later, and again in 1826, the enemy were severely beaten 
by British and native forces, and for many years there was peace. 
The Ashantis, in 1863, had assailed neighbouring chiefs, and 
drawn near to the British frontier. An expedition sent against 
them totally failed, without fighting, owing to the hot and pesti- 
lential air. In 1872 Holland transferred her forts at Elmina, 
and all her rights on the Gold Coast, to the possession of Great 
Britain. At last, in January, 1873, the Ashanti king, variously 
called Koffee Kalkalli and Kari-Kari, offended by non-payment of 
tribute formerly allowed him by the Dutch, invaded the British 
protectorate with 40,000 men, defeated our allies the Fantis, 
and m@&rched on Elmina, where he was severely repulsed. The 
Government in London now resolved to strike an effective blow 
at native hostile power in that part of West Africa. The officer 
chosen to direct the operations, Sir Garnet Wolseley, had served 
with much distinction in the second Burmese war, the Crimean 
war, the Indian Mutiny struggle, and in the Anglo- French 
expedition in China in 1860. His high qualities for organization 
and command, as displayed in the Canadian Red River expedition 
of 1870, won him a K.C.M.G. and a C.B., and he was appointed 
assistant Adjutant-General at the War Office. 

In December, 1873, the British expedition under his command 
arrived off the Gold Coast. It comprised some of our best regi- 
ments, as the 42nd Highlanders (the famous ‘‘ Black Watch”) and 
the 23rd (Welsh Fusiliers). From the first Wolseley showed 
excellent judgment. Finding that the road from the coast to the 
River Prah, on the way to Kumasi, was not completed, he sent 
the troops to sea again for a cruise in pure air until all was ready. 
He had, prior to this, drawn back the enemy by using West 
Indian troops, seamen, marines, and native levies, including the 
brave and faithful Haussas, a Sudanese people of Mohammedan 
faith. Towards the end of the month the British regiments were 
landed, and on January 20, 1874, Wolseley and the vanguard 
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crossed the Prah. No precaution needful for the success of the 
expedition and the welfare of the officers and men was neglected. 
The season, though it was the ‘“‘cool” time, had still an ample 
store of fever for the European troops, 1500 strong, who should 
fail in provision against the lurking dangers of water and air. 
They were traversing jungle in which the lofty trees, entwined 
and hung with a dense growth of creeping plants, created a 
twilight where the air reeked with a steam like that seen and 
felt in a freshly watered hothouse. Sanitary care had provided 
pocket filters for purifying all the water drunk by the men, and 
every soldier, under his officer’s eye, took his daily dose of 
quinine. Tactical skill of a high order was needed to cope with 
foes who, in force unknown, dogged the march in the woods 
around, and awaited the moment for attacking with odds which 
proved to be ten to one. The British commander had with him 
some light field guns, and some rocket batteries served by the men 
of a small naval brigade. At every point of the marching column, 
in front and flanks and rear, some of this artillery was ready to 
pour its fire into the thickets, and special care was used by night 
and day against surprise. On January 31 the enemy’s main 
body made a stand near a place called Amoaful. All sides of 
our little army were attacked at once by showers of bullets from 
oldfashioned muskets, the incessant stream of fire being due, 
it was found, to each warrior being provided with two or three 
guns, deftly loaded by women crouching in the rear. It was 
well for the gallant invaders that the powder used by the Ashantis, 
purchased from dishonest dealers, was so lacking in propulsive 
power that a bullet could only inflict a real wound when it was 
fired at very close quarters, within one or two score yards. Our 
men, kneeling or lying down, smitten by scores under the leaden 
hail, unable to see one of their assailants, maintained a steady 
swift fire from the well-depressed muzzles of their breech-loaders, 
and wrought such havoc that some of the Ashanti prisoners 
piteously complained that “the British did not fight fair, in 
firing without loading”. Thus only could they account for the 
slaughter made by so small a force. The enemy were specially 
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appalled by the frightful scream and rush of the rockets. A 
charge of Highlanders with the cold steel drove the enemy in 
front across some open ground, where they fell in hundreds 
before the rifles, and the matter ended in complete victory. Even 
then our brave foes disputed for four days more the advance on 
Kumasi, which was occupied on February 4. The king, who 
had fled to the bush, declined at first to come to terms, and 
Sir Garnet, anxious to get his men back to the coast before 
the rainy season set in, started his return march on February 6, 
leaving the enemy’s capital wrecked by fire as a visible memorial 
of utter defeat. The Ashanti ruler afterwards consented to satis- 
factory conditions. The British commander, declining any further 
title, received a well-earned pecuniary reward of 425,000. Well 
might the Prince, after referring to the Queen’s having seen, on 
the previous day, “‘the gallant officers and men of that expedi- 
tion”, to her having “expressed her approval of everything that 
had occurred”, and to the unanimous vote of thanks accorded 
by both Houses of Parliament, ‘congratulate the gallant General 
on his great success”. Sir Garnet Wolseley, in reply, made 
a speech that was admirable in tone and feelings, giving a lucid 
statement of the chief events and results of the campaign, and 
justly claiming that success was largely due to the facts that, 
having been selected for the command, he was fully trusted, sup- 
plied with all that he asked for, and charged with diplomatic as 
well as military arrangements. 


CHAPTER XVII 


AT HOME AND ABROAD 


1874-1875 


Easter was spent at Sandringham, where many guests were 
entertained. During April, the Prince and Princess went to 
Ely and inspected the cathedral, which had been newly restored 
in able style under the supervision of Sir Gilbert Scott. This 
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noble structure, now one of the most glorious shrines in Christen- 
dom, is 537 feet in length, and 179 feet in width at the great 
transepts. Ever growing during more than four centuries, it 
presents all styles of Gothic, from early Norman to late Per- 
pendicular. A splendid feature is the Decorated ‘‘ octagon” and 
lantern, the only Gothic dome in existence, rising to a height 
of 170 feet. The lady chapel is very beautiful. On April 22 
the Prince resumed his efforts in behalf of education and benevo- 
lence by presiding, at Willis’s Rooms, over the eighteenth 
festival of the Royal Medical Benevolent College at Epsom. 
This institution was founded in 1851 for the purpose of giving 
a high-class education to the sons of medical men, including fifty 
‘on the foundation ” 
Twenty-four medical pensioners are also comfortably lodged with 
a pension of 20 guineas a year, within the College, and twenty- 
six non-resident pensioners have the same annuity. The guests 
supporting the Prince on this occasion included Earl Granville, 
as President of the College, the Duke of Teck, and many dis- 
tinguished medical men. The Prince, in urging the claims of 
the institution, stated that assistance was rendered to aged and 
needy practitioners, and to the widows of qualified men, and he 
referred, as he so often had occasion to do, to his father’s con- 
nection with the excellent work, in opening the college in 1855, 
when the speaker had accompanied the Prince Consort. He also 
mentioned that the school then contained 200 resident pupils, 
and that Sir Erasmus Wilson (one of the guests present) had 
just built a house to hold forty more boys. He referred to the 
difficulties and risks attendant on the career of medical men, and 
heartily urged liberal support of the institution. With his usual 
practical goodness, the royal chairman headed with 100 guineas 
a list of subscriptions and donations of £1780. 

The Royal Academy Banquet, on May 2, was one of con- 
siderable interest. Sir Garnet Wolseley made another excellent 
speech in reply to the toast of his health, proposed by the Prince 
of Wales. The President of the Academy, Sir Francis Grant, 
in proposing the Prince and Princess of Wales and the Royal 
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Family, dwelt on the ‘unmistakable and earnest love of art 
which the Prince manifests on all occasions”, in visiting the 
studios of leading artists, in promoting the success of the recent 
Landseer Exhibition by his personal influence with the possessors 
of fine specimens of that master’s work, and in the “honest and 
zealous way in which both the Prince and Princess go over the 
Royal Academy Exhibition, working steadily through all the 
galleries, catalogue and pencil in hand”. In this way the 
humblest artist whose work obtained a place on the walls had 
good reason to hope that the result of his toil would not escape 
the observation of those royal personages. The speech of thanks 
made by the Prince was remarkable in one or two points. He 
had referred, in 1871, to the absence of any pictures by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, owing to failing health, and he now said: “I 
feel assyred that you must all deeply deplore his loss. He lived 
to render his name illustrious, and we can never hope to see his 
fame excelled.” In dealing with the Exhibition of the year, the 
royal critic specially called attention to a picture “painted by a 
young lady who, I am given to understand, is not yet twenty- 
three. It is deserving of the highest admiration, and I am sure 
she has before her a great future as an artist.” Never was a 
judgment more just, nor a tribute paid to rising merit more 
generous, nor a prophecy of that class more amply fulfilled. The 
work, numbered 142 in the catalogue, was entitled ‘Calling the 
Roll after an Engagement in the Crimea”. The artist was Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson. She afterwards, and splendidly, gained 
high repute by ‘Quatre Bras”, ‘“‘The Defence of Rorke’s Drift”, 
“The Camel Corps”, “The Dawn of Waterloo”, ‘Scotland for 
Ever”, and similar works, and became, very fitly, in 1877, wife 
of a distinguished officer of Wolseley’s Ashanti war, the Zulu 
war, and the Egyptian campaign, afterwards Sir William Francis 
Butler, K.C.B. 

In the middle of the month the Prince took his part in enter- 
taining the Czar, who arrived at Dover on May 13 for a week's 
Stay. The proceedings included a state banquet at Windsor 


Castle, a dinner at Marlborough House, a reception of the Diplo- 
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matic Body at Buckingham Palace, and visits to the Empress 
Eugénie at Chislehurst, and to the Houses of Parliament and 
the Abbey. On May 16 the Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, and a brilliant suite, went to 
the Crystal Palace, where a vast assemblage gave a warm wel- 
come to the illustrious party. An address from the Corporation 
of London, a concert at the Albert Hall, a review at Aldershot, 
a visit to Woolwich Arsenal, and a ball at Buckingham Palace 
brought the Emperor to his departure, on May 21, from Graves- 
end, where the Prince and Princess attended his embarkation for 
Russia. The heir apparent was at Epsom races, and witnessed 
from his friend Lord Alfred Paget’s steam yacht the contests 
of the Royal Thames Yacht Club below Gravesend. 

June saw the Prince presiding at the annual dinner of his 
10th Hussars; witnessing, in the House of Lords, the reception 
of his brother, created Duke of Connaught, when he “took his 
seat”; and with the Princess at Stafford House for the Duchess 
of Sutherland's ball, at Ascot Races, and at a state ball given in 
Buckingham Palace. On June 11, being ‘‘the great grand day” 
of Trinity Term, he dined in the Hall of the Middle Temple. 
The Prince, having been made a ‘‘ Bencher” in 1862, when he 
opened, as we have seen, the new Library, was now not a guest, 
but one of the hosts in the fine chamber, a noble relic of old 
London. Completed in 1572, the Middle Temple Hall, with 
its splendid oak screen and music gallery at the eastern end, and 
one of the three undoubted ‘Charles the Firsts” by Vandyck, 
had been thrice at least visited by royal personages—by Queen 
Henrietta, consort of Charles the First; William the Third; and 
Peter the Great of Russia. Among the distinguished guests 
who dined with the Master of the Temple (the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, 
formerly headmaster of Harrow School) and over four hundred 
benchers, barristers, and students, were the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Dr. Tait) and the Lord Chief Justice, Sir Alexander 
Cockburn. The Prince wore the silk gown of a Queen’s Counsel, 
and the Garter riband, and in replying to the toast of his health, 
the only one given at the banquet besides that of the Queen, he 
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expressed his opinion that “it was a good thing for the pro- 
fession at large and for the public in general that he had never 
been called to the Bar, as he could never have been a brilliant 
ornament of it”. He then alluded to the tradition of Queen 
Elizabeth having danced in that hal] with her Chancellor, Sir 
Christopher Hatton, and expressed his fear ‘‘that the more arduous 
duties of the present Chancellor (Lord Cairns) did not allow him 
much time to acquire the art of dancing”. This remark must 
have greatly amused the company, seeing that the existing 
Chancellor, most able as a lawyer and as a forensic and a parlia- 
mentary speaker, was a personage of somewhat austere religious 
principles of the “Evangelical” school, a regular teacher (as is 
also truly recorded, to his honour, of Lord Chancellor Selborne) 
in Sunday schools, and a deliverer of addresses in favour of total 
abstineftce from alcoholic liquor. Let us add, on the other side, 
that he was a keen sportsman in the hunting field. 

On June 27 the Prince presided at the banquet in the Hall 
of the Trinity House, in the absence of his brother, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, the Master. In proposing ‘ Prosperity to the Cor- 
poration of the Trinity House”, the chairman, disclaiming per- 
sonal knowledge of technical facts in nautical affairs, used appro- 
priate imagery in ‘trusting you will excuse me if I get out of 
my depth or among the quicksands”. He then referred to a 
new lighthouse erected on Hartland Point, in north Devon, as 
facilitating trade with the Welsh coal ports, and to a second 
lighthouse placed eastward of Beachy Head. He regretted the 
absence of Professor Tyndall, who had recently written a most 
able report on the project of sound signals in foggy weather, 
stating that the Trinity Board had determined to place fog signals 
at many stations where lights could be of no avail, and ended 
with congratulation on recent reductions of shipping dues to the 
annual amount of £140,000. 

The functions and entertainments of July included, for the 
Prince, and partly for the Princess, of Wales, a field day and a 
sham fight, with the Duke of Cambridge, at Aldershot; dinner 
parties, garden parties, a state concert at Buckingham Palace, the 
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reception of their relatives, the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Germany, and, specially, one of the most striking balls ever given 
at Marlborough House. This arrangement of dances in fancy 
dress took place on July 21. The splendid scene involved about 
1400 guests, who were received at the portals of the mansion by 
Lord Colville of Culross, who was dressed as a cavalier. The 
host and hostess had in attendance six guards of honour, and 
were followed by their sons Albert Victor and George in pages’ 
dresses of white satin doublet, trunk hose, and short cloaks. A 
Hungarian band played a polonaise as the royal personages 
marched along an avenue of visitors. The ball was then opened 
with two quadrilles in succession. The Venetian Quadrille was 
headed by the Princess. In this dance Lord Hartington (after- 
wards Duke of Devonshire) was a Venetian grandee, dancing 
with his hostess; he was dressed in grey satin and black velvet. 
The Venetian dress of the Princess was composed of an under 
robe of pale-blue satin, covered with gold embroidery and gems. 
The over dress was of ruby velvet, lined with blue satin and 
embroidered in silver and gold. Her cap was of ruby velvet 
covered with jewels. In this quadrille the host had the Duchess 
of Sutherland as partner. In the Vandyck Quadrille, the Prince 
represented Charles the First as in the pictures by the great artist, 
the costume being a short black velvet cloak, with a diamond star, 
over maroon satin and velvet, a large black cavalier hat with one 
long drooping white feather, looped up with an aigrette of bril- 
liants; high buff boots, long spurs, and sword. The blue riband 
and the collar of the Garter were worn, and the long Cavalier 
locks of hair. Then came the Card and the Fairy Tale sets 
of quadrilles, which were danced simultaneously, followed by the 
Cavalier and Puritan quadrilles, in striking contrasts of their 
special dress. The twelve Cavaliers wore the uniform of the 
Life Guards of the period; the twelve Puritan ladies had caps, 
and plain dresses of pale-grey cashmere, with muslin fichus above, 
the robes being short enough to show the little buckle shoes. 
The Fairy Tale dance included the Duke of Connaught as the 
Beast, the Earl of Rosebery as Bluebeard, Mr. Albert (after- 
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wards Earl) Grey as Puss in Boots, and other personages—fair 
ladies and fine gentlemen—as the Beauty, Fairy Prince, White 
Cat, Cinderella, Fatima, and so forth. The Card dance displayed 
lovely women and their handsome partners in costumes taken 
from the packs, and also included a lady as Rubens’s first wife, 
the handsome Isabella Brant, and another as a Spanish lady. 
The costumes of the other guests represented the most picturesque 
periods, as far as dress was concerned, of British and French 
history, and showed ladies and gentlemen as Marie Antoinette, 
Charlotte Corday, the great Duke of Marlborough, a Court 
Jester, Queen Elizabeth’s Master of the Buckhounds, and many 
other persons grave and gay. The Prime Minister, Mr. Disraeli, 
was distinguished as the only guest not in fancy costume, wearing 
simply the uniform of a Cabinet Minister. This magnificent 
entertainment practically closed the London season. 

August brought a change of scene and occupation for the 
royal pair. As visitors at Osborne, they enjoyed some short 
cruises with the Queen. At the regatta of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron at Cowes an incident which might have been serious 
occurred. The Prince was on board Count Batthyany’s cutter 
yacht Avtemhzlda, 105 tons, in the race for the Queen’s Cup, 
when the schooner Sharf, 201 tons, owned by the Duke of Rut- 
land, failed to answer her helm near the Nab lightship, and 
crashed into the Avzemhzlda’s port bow, breaking the bulwarks, 
tearing down part of the cross-trees, and making the smaller vessel 
heel over so as to put the leeside of the deck under water. The 
Prince, with Count Miinster, the German Ambassador, stood on 
the deck in an oilskin overcoat, and took the matter very coolly. 
The yachts were soon clear of each other, but the Avzemhzlda, 
an easy winner, shortly before, of the Albert Cup in another 
regatta, had to retire from the contest. On August 13 the Prince 
resumed his public work in a visit to Plymouth, whither he jour- 
neyed in the royal yacht for the purpose of opening the new 
Guildhall, Municipal Offices, and Law Courts in that ancient 
borough. Landing at the Royal Victualling Yards, he drove in 
a State carriage to the entrance of the town, where he was received 
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by the Mayor and Corporation. The procession advanced amidst 
great crowds of spectators to the Guildhall Square, where the 
royal visitor was received as Lord High Steward of the borough, 
and presented with his rod of office. In reply to an address from 
the Recorder, he referred to his previous visits to Plymouth, and, 
speaking of his local position and his especial interest in all that 
concerned the welfare and embellishment of the town, he con- 
gratulated his hearers on the fact that the magnificent building 
to be opened was the result of local genius, perseverance, and 
energy. The Prince then opened the door with a silver key. At 
the banquet following the ceremony he made special reference to 
the Mayor of Devonport as one of the architects, and, thanking 
his host, the Mayor of Plymouth, for proposing the health of the 
Princess, he assured him of her deep regret in not being able to 
accompany himself, in consequence of her journey to Scotland to 
meet her father on his return from a visit to a part of his own 
domains, Iceland. The new buildings, in the centre of the town, 
in the Early Pointed style, formed the most important examples of 
modern Gothic in the West of England. They are built in two 
blocks, with a space of 100 feet between them, the northern edifice 
containing the council chamber and municipal offices, the southern 
comprising the great hall, the sessions courts, and the police court. 
A tower 190 feet high, and two other lofty towers, surmount the 
whole. The material of the buildings is beautifully varied in blue- 
grey local limestone, with granite plinths, and dressings of Port- 
land stone, and polished serpentine and granite at some parts of 
the exterior. The great hall has a nave 146 feet in length, and 
58 feet wide, with aisles on each side, opening into a nave with 
two arcades, each of seven arches, having pillars of polished 
granite from the Penryn quarries. The structure is adorned with 
much external carving and sculpture, including, on the gables, 
life-size figures of Edward the First, the monarch styled, from his 
achievements in the settlement of law, ‘the English Justinian”; 
Edward the Black Prince, who visited the town; Henry the Sixth, 
in whose reign Plymouth was incorporated; Sir Thomas Drake, 
twice Mayor; Queen Victoria; and the Prince who was to become 
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Edward the Seventh. In front of the great hall are twelve fine 
sculptured panels, representing Arts, Sciences, Religion, Law, 
Peace, and War. In the same fine chamber, fourteen windows 
show subjects connected with the history of Plymouth. The one 
which had been fixed in its place at the time of the Prince’s visit 
displayed the famous scene on the Hoe where some of Elizabeth’s 
sea Captains were playing bowls when the Armada was announced 
to be coming up Channel, and Drake made his famous reply. 
We may note in regard to this interesting occasion that, in the 
reception at the Guildhall, three thousand Freemasons gave the 
royal visitor a special welcome; that the town was splendidly 
decorated, and that the beautiful scene of land and water for 
which Plymouth and the adjacent towns are famous was lit up 
at night by fireworks on the Hoe and at Mount Edgcumbe. The 
Princess of Wales and the children, at this time, went off to 
Denmark to stay with her parents at Bernsdorf Castle, and the 
Prince, at the end of August, travelled to Potsdam, where he 
attended the confirmation of his nephew, the eldest son of the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Germany, who became the Emperor 
William the Second. After viewing cavalry manceuvres near 
Magdeburg, the Prince, on September 2, the anniversary of the 
German triumph at Sedan four years previously, accompanied 
the Emperor to a grand parade of the Guards, and, after joining 
in the great banquet which followed, he travelled (as “ Earl of 
Chester”) to Rumpenheim and Baden. The next move was from 
Kiel, on the royal yacht Osborne, to join his family at Bernsdorf 
Castle. 

At this point of our record we make a break in order to 
notice the connection of the chief personage with the institution 
called Freemasonry. On September 2, 1874, the Marquis of 
Ripon, having passed over to the communion of the Church of 
Rome, resigned the Grand Mastership of Freemasons in Eng- 
land. The Prince of Wales was thereupon elected at ‘Grand 
Lodge” to the Grand Master’s chair, and, on December 2, he 
was ‘‘proclaimed” by Garter King of Arms. This close con- 
nection, from early manhood, with Freemasonry is well known. 
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The real history of the craft has been mingled with a mass of 
fiction and folly connecting it with the ancient Pythagoreans 
and Eleusinians, the Pharaohs of Egypt, Hiram of Tyre, and 
Solomon’s Temple, and. in the case of extreme fanaticism, with 
Noah’s Ark and the Tower of Babel. So far for ancient 
days. As for modern times, fables now thoroughly exploded 
have derived it from the Rosicrucians; the Knights Templars, 
and various social and political secret societies. The medieval 
building corporations, so largely concerned in the erection of 
great cathedrals and churches in all parts of Europe, are the 
real source of the name of the modern order. The word 
‘‘freemason” was used first in brief for ‘‘freemen masons”, men 
free of their guild or craft. In the Middle Ages bodies of 
workers in stone travelled from place to place in search of 
work, and each man was furnished, by his own special guild, 
with certain signs and words, which he was bound to keep 
secret, whereby, on reaching a locality where work was needed, 
he might be recognized as a real and skilled member of his 
then most important trade or craft. Such is the origin of the 
popular notion as to the possession of secrets of great impor- 
tance by modern masonic “brethren”. The architects of the 
great cathedrals of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, built 
in the purest ages of Gothic architecture, were not ‘“ masons” 
at all, and it is absurd to attribute the designs of those splendid 
edifices to any ‘“‘masonic secrets”. Modern or speculative free- 
masonry has nothing to do with the building trade, and is a 
harmless institution devoted to the purposes of charity and 
conviviality, with a moral basis in universal brotherhood, and a 
ritual of initiation involving certain secret ceremonies. In Eng- 
land it dates only from June 24, 1717, when the four London 
“lodges” made themselves into a “ Grand Lodge”, with power to 
grant “charters” to other lodges. The first ‘‘Grand Master” was 
named; and in 1721 the Duke of Montague was elected. Much 
of the “learning” and organization was imported from Germany. 
In 1782 the then Duke of Cumberland (brother of George the 
Third) was elected Grand Master, and he was succeeded, on his 
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death in 1790, by the Prince of Wales, who held the office until, 
in 1811, he became Prince Regent. The institution spread, and 
in 1900 there were 60 Provincial grand lodges, and nearly 3000 
lodges, in all parts of the Empire, under the Grand Lodge of 
England. The Past Masters of the Grand Lodge in this country 
include King Edward, the Duke of Connaught, the Crown Prince 
of Denmark, and the King of Sweden. The “craft” has also 
included, and includes, as Provincial Grand Masters and Past 
Masters, Grand Wardens, and Grand Chaplains, many persons 
of the highest distinction in political, legal, and ecclesiastical 
circles, the naval and military professions, and the ranks of the 
nobility. The headquarters of English Freemasonry is at Free- 
masons Hall in Great Queen Street, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
a quarter very fashionable in Stewart days. In becoming a chief 
patron of the craft, the subject of this record maintained the 
traditions of his family for over a century and a half, during 
which the father and all the sons of George the Third, except 
the Duke of Cambridge, were devoted members, occupying high 
positions in the order. On his accession to the throne, King 
Edward the Seventh became ‘‘ Lord Protector”, and was suc- 
ceeded as Grand Master by the Duke of Connaught. Under 
the sway of the King, when he was Prince of Wales, as Grand 
Master, Freemasonry made a great advance in this country, and 
he was very active, as we have seen and shall see, in promoting 
the benevolent purposes connected with the craft. 

On several occasions he presided at the festivals of great 
Masonic benevolent institutions, and on June 7, when he took 
the chair at the centenary festival of the Royal Masonic Instt- 
tution for Girls, held in the Albert Hall, where he was supported 
by King Oscar of Sweden and Norway, the enormous amount, 
unparalleled among subscriptions at a charity dinner, of 450,472 
was raised, of which over 422,000 was contributed from London, 
and £428,000 from the provinces, India, and the Colonies. In 1898 
he presided at the centenary festival of the like institution for boys, 
and a record in the history of British charities was made by the 
collection of £141,000. A striking event in the history of the craft 
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came on May 20, 1882, when the Prince, as ‘‘ Most Worshipful 
Grand Master”, attended by the Duke of Connaught, “ Past 
Grand Master”, the Earl of Carnarvon, ‘‘ Pro Grand Master”, the 
Earl of Lathom, ‘“ Deputy Grand Master”, and other high officials, 
went to Buckingham Palace in full-dress Masonic array, for an 
interview with the Queen. The object of the function was the 
presentation of an address, adopted in Grand Lodge on March 15, 
expressing “the gratitude of the fraternity to the Great Architect 
of the Universe for the preservation of Her Majesty’s life from 
the attack of a dastardly assassin”. The incident referred to was 
the danger incurred by the Queen on March 2, 1882, when she 
arrived at Windsor station with the Princess Beatrice, after hold- 
ing a drawing-room, on the previous day, at Buckingham Palace. 
The Queen had just entered her carriage to drive to the castle, 
when a man named Roderick Maclean, standing at a short dis- 
tance, fired at her from a levelled revolver. The bullet seems to 
have passed between the Princess and her mother. Both kept 
perfectly calm, and the man, after being attacked by a loyal Eton 
boy, who rushed at him and fiercely “laid on” his head with an 
umbrella, was secured by the police. Maclean was found, on 
trial, to be half-witted, and was sentenced to detention ‘‘ during 
Her Mayjesty’s pleasure’. On March 12, 1891, the Prince was 
accompanied by the Princess of Wales and their daughters when 
he inaugurated the new centenary buildings of the Royal Masonic 
Institution for Girls. On this occasion the Princess, being already 
‘‘Grand Patroness” of the institution, allowed the new hall to be 
called ‘““The Alexandra Centenary Hall”. After this digression 
we resume the regular course of our record. 

On October 11 the Prince left Copenhagen on the Osborne, and 
went, in strict incognito, to Paris, where he stayed, as usual, at the 
Hotel Bristol. He exchanged visits with Marshal MacMahon, 
President of the Republic, and passed three days at the Chateau 
d’Esclimont, seat of the Comte de La Rochefoucauld, afterwards 
Duc de Doudeauville, recently French Ambassador in London. 
The British heir apparent arrived there on October 15, having 
several times expressed his wish to be received informally, that he 
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might see the usual life of a French “grand seigneur” in the 
country. His host and hostess had therefore invited only a few 
friends to meet him. The Ch&teau d’Esclimont is an edifice of 
the Renaissance period, skilfully restored in 1864 under the direc- 
tion of its owner, a man of artistic taste, especially in architecture. 
The building is surrounded by a wide moat, and is flanked by six 
towers and several turrets. The medieval “keep” serves as the 
first portion, and is flanked with four turrets. A broad river 
runs through the park. From the windows of the chAteau is seen 
an expanse of green sward, in which herds of deer roam freely, 
cut off by a wire fence from the rest of the domain. To right and 
left are eminences crowned by venerable oaks and other forest 
kings. The stables are very fine, and the dairy is a beautiful 
place with porcelain walls. The fine weather had given full 
beauty*to the flowers and turf. Among the amusements provided 
for the visitors were shooting, in which the Prince shone by his 
ease and precision; a ball; and a visit to the fine Chateau de 
Dampierre, rich in artistic treasures, the residence of the young 
Duchesse de Luynes, daughter of the Duc de la Rochefoucauld. 
She received the Prince of Wales, at the entrance, with her two 
little children, being a widow whose husband had fallen for his 
country, in 1870, fighting against the Bavarians at the battle of 
Patay. In the library the Prince was shown correspondence 
between Louis XIV and his famous minister Colbert. The British 
prince also spent three days at the Chateau de Rambouillet with 
the Duc de Trémouille. The ancient edifice stands in a beautiful 
park of nearly 3000 acres, surrounded by a spacious forest dating 
from the fourteenth century. A great machicolated tower and 
some rooms with good woodwork remain. The gardens are 
picturesque, laid out partly in French, partly in English style, and 
have a remarkable avenue of cypresses. The historical associa- 
tions are interesting. Francis I died there in 1547; Charles IX 
and his atrocious mother, Catherine de Medici, took refuge in the 
chateau in the warfare with the Huguenots. The place was 
bought and redecorated by Louis XVI, who created a model farm, 
a sheep establishment, and other buildings. Rambouillet became, 
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after the great Revolution, a hunting seat of Napoleon, and, after 
the Restoration, of Charles X, who there signed, in 1830, his 
abdication. At one of the shooting parties during the brief visit 
of the Prince of Wales, there fell 1100 pheasants, of which he shot 
over one-fourth. From Rambouillet the royal tourist went to the 
Duc d’Aumale’s place, Chantilly, about 25 miles north of Paris. 
One of the two old chateaux which had belonged, in succession, 
to the great houses of Montmorency and Condé was pulled down 
at the first Revolution, but the other, or ‘‘ Petit Chateau ”, built in 
the sixteenth century, remains as one of the finest specimens of 
Renaissance architecture in France. The historical interest of 
the spot is mainly connected with the fact that the “Great Condé” 
there spent the last twenty years of his life, surrounded by such 
men as Boileau, Racine, Moliére, Bossuet, La Fontaine, and La 
Bruyére. It is a melancholy, and, for human nature, a humiliat- 
ing fact, that Condé’s steward (some say his cook) Vatel killed 
himself because something went amiss in the preparations to 
receive Louis XIV. On the death of the Duc de Bourbon the 
estate passed into the possession of the Duc d’Aumale, fourth son 
of Louis Philippe, of the Orleans branch. In 1853 the house of 
Orleans was declared incapable of holding property in France, 
and Chantilly was sold by auction, when it was purchased by the 
British banking house Coutts & Co. for some millions of francs. 
It was repurchased by the Duc d’Aumale two years before the 
time of the Prince of Wales’s visit. The grounds, park, and forest, 
over 6000 acres in area, are very beautiful. The stables, large 
enough for 250 horses, are famous, and the Prince made a point 
of inspecting these, where, nearly two centuries before, the Prince 
de Condé had entertained Peter the Great. He was received, 
on his arrival, with a loud cheer from the English trainers and 
jockeys, of whom there is a little colony at Chantilly. In the 
park and forest there were more shooting, and a staghunt, fol- 
lowed by a dinner at the Paris Jockey Club; some sport with 
Marshal MacMahon at the Marly preserves, a few miles north 
of Versailles; and visits to other chAdteaux north of Paris. At 
the end of October the Princess joined her husband in Paris, 
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and they returned to Marlborough House. The five children 
had already gone under due charge from Copenhagen to their 
home. 

On November 3 the Prince and Princess paid their first 
visit to Birmingham, a town which in the early years of Queen 
Victoria's reign had been regarded, with some reason, as the 
headquarters of democracy in this country. Prince Albert, how- 
ever, was received there in an enthusiastic way in 1844, 1849, 
and 1855, and the Queen, in 1858 and later, had most loyal 
greetings. At the time of the royal visit under notice, a per- 
sonage destined to become most famous was the Mayor of 
the borough for the first time. He had the reputation of being 
a republican in his views, and there were people who, know- 
ing nothing of the character of the man, believed that there 
was sme danger of an exhibition of bad taste in his reception 
of the royal visitors. Never were evil surmises more signally 
falsified, as will be seen shortly. The man who headed the 
municipality was Joseph Chamberlain. The Prince and Princess 
drove to the town from Packington Hall, where they were stay- 
ing with the Earl and Countess of Aylesford. The reception 
was of the most loyal and hearty kind. The streets were 
“kept” by 900 police, 700 volunteers, and 5000 ‘Good 
Templars”, an order of men introduced into England, in 1868, 
from the United States. ‘Good Templary” is the freemasonry 
of Temperance, with ritual and signs modelled on those of the 
older craft. These worthy citizens, who had turned out in full 
array of costume to aid in maintaining order and to show their 
loyalty, were duly marshalled by a ‘Grand Master” on horse- 
back. Their fantastic badges made a gay fringe to the crowds 
which lined the streets through which the royal visitors passed, 
preceded by a military escort, for several miles to the town 
hall. The decorations were profuse, and New Street, one of 
the chief thoroughfares, had the appearance of an arcade over- 
hung with colour. The great municipal building of Birming- 
ham is a finely-proportioned and stately edifice standing at the 
top of New Street, and is, on three sides, separated from all 
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other buildings by broad, handsome thoroughfares. It was 
completed in 1850, at a total cost of £52,000, being in strictly 
classic style, modelled on a Greek temple. Supported on a 
great basement, 23 feet in height, it has a facade with eight 
Corinthian columns, 36 feet high, on the two chief fronts, and 
thirteen columns on each side. These pillars support a bold and 
enriched cornice, with a lofty pediment and entablature at each 
end. The exterior is of Anglesey marble. The chief room is 
specially planned for meetings and concerts, with an orchestra 
containing a very fine organ. There are seats for an audience 
of 2265 persons, but, cleared of benches, it affords standing room 
for more than double that number. 

When the Prince and Princess reached this noble structure 
the organ and a choir of 600 voices gave the National Anthem 
and ‘God bless the Prince of Wales”. The Prince made a 
suitable reply to the municipal address, referring to the visits 
paid by his father, and to the remarkable progress made in the 
varied industries of the town. The principal personages then 
proceeded to their carriages, Mr. Chamberlain escorting the Prin- 
cess, and the Prince taking the Mayor's wife, down the crimson- 
carpeted hall, whence they drove to the rooms of the Royal Society 
of Arts for luncheon. Mr. Chamberlain, in his demeanour through- 
out, displayed the most dignified courtesy, and Zhe T7zmes news- 
paper, in its record of the visit, described his speeches as ‘‘ admir- 
ably worthy of the occasion”, and as having ‘done the highest 
credit to himself”. ‘‘We have heard and chronicled”, said the 
leading journal, ‘‘a great many Mayors’ speeches, but we do not 
know that we ever heard or chronicled speeches made before 
Royal personages by Mayors, whether they were Tories, or 
Whigs, or Liberals, or Radicals, which were couched in such a 
tone at once of courteous homage, manly independence, and 
gentlemanly feeling; which were so perfectly becoming and so 
much the right thing in every way as those of Mr. Chamberlain.” 
It is needless to dwell on the fact of how finely and amply the 
subsequent career of the speaker bore out the promise afforded 
by the municipal utterances. 
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On the conclusion of the public banquet the royal pair went 
to the factory of Messrs. Elkington, where the Princess gilded 
a vase, and accepted a basket of natural flowers “frosted” with 
gold and silver. They then inspected the steel-pen works of 
Messrs. Gillott, and witnessed the many successive processes 
used in converting plain steel plates into pens. Thence they 
passed to the factory of Messrs. Heaton & Sons, coiners and 
metal-workers, where commemorative medals were struck, the 
Prince requesting some of them to be sent for his children. At 
Messrs. Elkington’s, the Prince and Princess were greatly inter- 
ested in the electroplating room, where they saw two wrought- 
iron vats, 24 feet long by 3 feet broad, each holding about 
1000 gallons of silver solution, and a number of smaller vats for 
various purposes. The larger baths of silver liquid, composed of 
cyanidegof silver and potassium, each contained about 6000 ounces 
of silver in solution, besides twenty-five sheets of silver, of about 
100 ounces each, standing vertically in the solution, 1 foot apart, 
and parallel to each other. A conductor of a magneto-electric 
machine was connected with all the sheets, and a variety of 
objects to be silverplated were suspended in the silver liquid, 
upon copper rods, between the silver sheets. The copper rods 
were connected with the opposite pole of the electric machine, 
the silver solution forming the connecting medium between the 
various articles and the silver sheets. The electric current then 
causes the decomposition of the liquid, and dissolution of the 
silver plates takes place, and at the same time an equivalent of 
silver is deposited upon the articles at the rate of 50 ounces per 
hour The Prince, on his return to Lord Aylesford’s, caused Sir 
Francis Knollys to address a letter to Mr. Chamberlain, ex- 
pressing his and the Princess’s high appreciation of their reception 
in Birmingham, and stating the desire of the Prince to contribute 
#100 in aid of the funds of some local charitable institution. 
After a visit to Coventry, the royal pair returned to London, 
whence they proceeded to Sandringham and received many 
visitors for shooting and other amusements. After giving a 
county ball, they visited Earl and Countess Cowper at Panshanger 
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Park, near Hertford, where shooting was enjoyed and the 
Princess planted a commemorative chestnut tree. The month 
of December, with the Christmas season, was chiefly spent at 
Sandringham, and the festive time was saddened by the death, 
at the Norfolk mansion, from pneumonia, of Colonel Grey, a 
valued member of the household. The Princess Alice of Hesse, 
who was staying there, wrote to the Queen thereon: “ Dear 
Bertie’s true and constant heart suffers on such occasions, for he 
can be constant in friendship, and all who serve him do so with 
warm attachment ”. | 

During the opening month of 1875 there were skating and 
sleighing at Sandringham, a sporting visit to Holkham Hall, 
shooting at Windsor, and cross-country work with the Royal 
buckhounds. The death of the distinguished cleric popularly 
and simply known as ‘Charles Kingsley”, on January 23, at 
his country living of Eversley in north Hampshire, was an event 
which brought sincere regret to the royal pair. This excellent 
divine, novelist, poet, and social reformer has been seen, in our 
earlier pages, as a history teacher of the heir to the throne. 
After holding for some years a canonry in Chester Cathedral, 
Kingsley was appointed, in 1873, to a like post in Westminster 
Abbey, and thus brought, during his term of residence, into 
closer connection with his former pupil. In February the Prince 
and Princess were in Brussels for the marriage of the Princess 
Louise of Belgium with Prince Philip of Saxe-Coburg. The 
commencement of the London season saw them, one or both, 
after a visit to the Queen at Osborne, engaged in courtly and 
social duties and pleasures, such as a levee at St. James’s Palace, 
dinner parties, theatrical performances, a ball at Marlborough 
House, and hunting with the staghounds in Berkshire. A 
similar programme occupied most of the month of March. On 
March 13, however, the Prince was once more engaged in 
benevolent work as president at the seventh triennial festival 
of the Royal Cambridge Asylum. The guests included the Duke 
of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, Prince Christian, 
and the Duke of' Teck, with the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs of 
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London and Middlesex, and many distinguished Army officers. 
The royal chairman, in proposing the toast of ‘‘The Army and 
the Navy”, coupled with the health of the Commander-in-Chief, 
drew from the Duke of Cambridge, in his reply, the statement 
that ‘“‘no officer in the Army takes a more lively interest in the 
efficiency of the service, even in its every detail, than does His 
Royal Highness”. The Prince, in bringing forward the toast 
of the evening, “ Prosperity to the Royal Cambridge Asylum for 
Soldiers’ Widows”, referred to the fact that the institution was 
established as a memorial of one who had taken a deep interest 
in the charities of the country, the father of the Commander-in- 
Chief. The main object was to provide a home for the widows 
of privates and non-commissioned officers of the Army, while it 
included now a “ Princess Mary Fund for Nurses”, named after 
the sisftr of the actual Duke of Cambridge. We may observe 
that the Prince’s presidency on this occasion was due to the 
expressed wish of the ‘Lady Patron”, the kind, good, and 
venerable lady who was widow of the royal duke in whose 
honour the institution arose. 

April was a busy month for the Prince in various ways. On 
the 6th he and the Princess were present, with the Princess 
Mary, the Duke of Teck, and other distinguished persons, at 
the installation of the Merchant Taylors’ School in the Charter- 
house. The school here named, and its new abode, are alike 
interesting and famous. It was in the reign of Edward the Third 
that the trading fraternities, or livery companies of the city of 
London generally, assumed the character of corporations, having 
their former chartered privileges confirmed by letters patent. 
The above warlike monarch became a member of the “ Linen 
Armourers” or Merchant Taylors, the company whose crafts- 
men made quilted surcoats for foot soldiers, padded lining for 
armour, and probably the trappings of warhorses. The school 
was established in 1561 by the Company, and the pupils were, 
for over three centuries, with an interval caused by destruction 
of the buildings in the Great Fire (1666), taught in premises 


Situated in Suffolk Lane, between the Thames and the modern 
Vou. II. 28 
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Cannon Street. The institution flourished greatly, through liberal 
benefactors and able masters, and sent forth into the world of 
action and of letters such men as Edmund Spenser, Archbishop 
Juxon, Bishop Andrewes, James Shirley the dramatist, the two 
comedians Charles and Charles James Mathews, Charles Young 
the tragedian, Sir Henry Ellis the antiquarian and principal 
librarian of the British Museum, Clive the great Indian adminis- 
trator, and other distinguished persons. Charterhouse School and 
Hospital, well known to readers of Thackeray, were erected on 
the site of a Carthusian monastery in what is now called Charter- 
house Square in the city of London. The famous school, for 
sanitary and other reasons, was removed to Godalming, in 
Surrey, in 1872, and in the following year the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company spent £90,000 in purchasing the greater part of the 
Charterhouse ground as a site for a new school, which was erected 
on a grand scale suitable for modern educational developments. 
After a service in the old chapel, and with due attendant cere- 
monies, the Prince declared the Merchant Taylors’ School open. 
At the luncheon in the great assembly hall he praised the Com- 
pany, not only for their hospitality, but for their efforts ‘‘to make 
themselves useful in this great city”, and, after inspecting the 
buildings and walking through the playground, the royal visitors 
departed .amid loud cheers from boys to whom an extra week’s 
holiday had been granted at the request of the Prince and 
Princess. 

On April 16 the Prince was engaged in urging the claims 
of an institution of a class to which he was afterwards to show 
himself specially devoted. He presided, at Willis’s Rooms, at 
the thirtieth anniversary festival of the German Hospital at 
Dalston, in northern London. This very useful and well-managed 
charity receives natives of Germany and other German-speaking 
patients, also admitting English persons in case of accident. 
Some ambassadors and consuls of Continental States were among 
about 300 guests present at the dinner, and it was Count Beust, 
the envoy of Austria-Hungary, who proposed “ The Prince and 
Princess of Wales and the Royal Family”, announcing a donation 
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of 4100 from his sovereign. He justly described the royal 
chairman as ‘‘a high-minded, generous gentleman, who takes 
a deep and active interest in all that contributes to the great- 
ness and the welfare of the country, and to the relief of the 
sufferers among the less fortunate of the community, in the 
fulfilment of which noble task he is well supported by his gracious 
Princess”. The Prince, in his several speeches, alluded to the 
German blood running in the veins of his family; to the fact 
that the Duke of Cambridge was President of the institution; 
to the German Emperor’s annual donation of 4200 to the funds; 
and to the aid then afforded yearly to over 18,000 in- and out- 
patients, freely admitted on the sole condition, as regarded sick 
persons, of speaking German. The Prince’s donation of 100 
guineas formed part of a collection exceeding 45000, being £1200 
above &hy previous amount. 

The proceedings of the month included a visit of the Prince 
to Nice, and of the Princess and children to the Queen at 
Windsor. The royal pair also went to Chatham Dockyard, 
where the Princess named a new ironclad the Alexandra; and 
she and the children visited King’s Lynn from Sandringham in 
order to attend the opening service at the fine St. Margaret's 
Church, which had been restored at the cost of £6000 as a 
thankoffering for the recovery of the Prince. The Princess also 
showed the catholicity of her religious feeling in attending, at 
Her Majesty’s Opera-House in the Haymarket, a meeting held 
by two “evangelists” or ‘revivalists” from the United States, 
Mr. Dwight Lyman Moody and Mr. Ira David Sankey, whose 
religious fervour was at that time greatly stirring the country 
in some sections of society. fhe former was a man of powerful 
physique, absolute sincerity, and rugged simplicity of speech, 
Mr. Sankey’s singing of hymns was very remarkable for its 
enthusiastic feeling and the powerful tones of his voice. On 
April 28 the Prince was the chief figure in the most memorable 
event and the most impressive scene which ever had place in 
the annals of British Freemasonry, when he was installed, at 
the Royal Albert Hall, as Grand Master. All the high officials 
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and deputations from foreign lodges were present in costume, 
with about ten thousand members of the craft, of all ranks and 
degrees, in the more or less gorgeous array of their several 
masonic conditions. The Prince, in defiance of the usual order 
and ceremonies, was received as he entered with tremendous 
applause from the vast concourse, rising by one impulse. He 
was conducted to a throne along an aisle of masons standing 
on each side of a rich carpet of velvet pile, expressly woven, 
165 feet in length and 74 feet wide. Garter King-at-Arms, 
the Grand Director of Ceremonies, “proclaimed” the Prince in 
due form, and the new Grand Master was saluted by the brethren. 
The spectacle of the serried ranks of white and blue, purple and 
gold, was overpowering in its magnificence of colour. The speech 
made by the Prince was remarkable for perfect elocution, and 
the assemblage was much impressed by the emotion shown in 
some impromptu words at the close, declaring that ‘‘he should 
never forget—never!” to the last day of his life, what he then 
witnessed. The day ended with a banquet in the Freemasons’ 
Hall, at which the Prince proposed, in most eulogistic terms, 
the health of the King of Sweden and Norway, and of the 
representatives of the Grand Lodges of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Sweden. 

May .and June brought many various functions of social 
pleasure and duty. At Portsmouth the Prince inspected the 
ships Alert and Descovery, vessels selected and especially equipped 
for the Arctic expedition under the command of Captain (after- 
wards Sir George) Nares, which returned in 1876. Among 
distinguished visitors to this country at the time under notice 
was a potentate from East Africa. This was Seyyid Bargash, 
Sultan of Zanzibar, a region then of large indefinite extent on 
the east central coast of Africa, with a very mixed population 
of freemen and slaves—full-blood and half-caste Arabs, Swahilis, 
half-caste Portuguese, and negroes of various types, mostly 
Mohammedan in faith. The African ruler was entertained at 
Marlborough House. He appears to have been an intelligent 
person, who viewed with much interest the sights of London. 
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These included, for him, the splendid reading-room at the British 
Museum, which he called “a city of books”. On June 5 the 
Prince gave his valuable aid to an institution in which, as a 
country landowner and for charitable reasons, he took a warm 
interest. This was the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institu- 
tion, the object of which is to provide pensions for farmers, their 
wives, widows, and unmarried orphan daughters. The Queen was 
then the patron, and the Duke of Richmond the president. As 
chairman at the fifteenth anniversary festival of the charity, held 
at Willis’s Rooms, the Prince referred to his own position ‘as 
a farmer on a small scale”, and, in proposing the toast of ‘“‘ The 
Army, Navy, Militia, and Reserve Forces”, declared that the 
very backbone of the country, the best recruits of the army and 
navy, came from the agricultural districts. In urging the claims 
of the “institution he expressed a hope that the company would 
look upon him as a surgeon. ‘‘ The few words I have to say 
to you are my lancet, with which I have to bleed you—and you 
will all feel much the better for it.” The operation thus performed 
had a fine effect in subscriptions, which, including 100 guineas 
from the Prince and collections made by friends of the institution 
during the year, reached the sum of 48000. Among the com- 
pany were two men of remarkable energy in the cause of agri- 
culture. These were Mr. Clare Sewell Read, M.P., one of the 
ablest of British tenant farmers, who passed away in 1905 
after a most useful and honourable career in and out of Parlia- 
ment; and Mr. Mechi, of Tiptree Hall, in Essex, a man who 
made a fortune by the sale of his famous razorstrops and then 
devoted himself with rare skill and success to agricultural scientific 
experiments. Mr. Read, at the dinner, confirmed the chairman’s 
view that agriculture was exposed to more vicissitudes and diffi- 
culties than almost any other industry, and ‘‘ reminded his hearers 
that the existence of the institution was due to the kind and 
generous heart of their old friend Mr. Mechi”. The royal chair- 
man, when the official list of toasts was ended, proposed another 
in his best and most characteristic style — “the last,” he said, 
‘but by no means the least. We have been honoured on this 
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occasion by fair ladies, and I think it would be very wrong if 
we were to separate without cordially drinking their health. We 
see especially how much the comfort, the wellbeing, prosperity, 
and happiness of farmers depend upon a kind wife to cheer them 
by the fireside at the end of their day’s work, and to lighten by 
female influence the load of difficulties. It affords me the most 
sincere pleasure to couple with this toast the name of one to 
whom. this institution is so much indebted—Mr. Mechi.” 

July was a very busy month for the royal pair. The list 
of proceedings comprises polo at Hurlingham; a garden party 
given at Chiswick, at which the Queen was present; a visit of 
the Prince to Sandown Park races for the entertainment of some 
Russian Grand Dukes; the reception at Marlborough House of 
a party of boys from the Boys’ Home in Regent’s Park Road, 
and their performance of gymnastic exercises before the Princess 
and her two sons; the opening, by the Princess, at Norbiton, in 
Surrey, of new buildings of the Metropolitan Convalescent Insti- 
tution; and visits from Prince Waldemar of Denmark and the 
Crown Prince of Italy, afterwards King Humbert I. The Prince 
and Princess also went to Margate, where they opened a new 
Branch Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, a building to accommo- 
date ninety boys and sixty girls. On July 23 they gave the 
last ball of their season, to 700 guests, at Marlborough House, 
and were present for the races at ‘‘Glorious Goodwood”. Early 
in August they were with their children at Osborne Cottage, 
and enjoyed the racing of the Royal Yacht Squadron at Cowes. 
On August 16 the royal pair left Marlborough House for 
Sheffield, the purpose of their visit being to open a new park 
presented to that great and smoky hive of industry by Mr. Mark 
Firth, a most generous native of the town, proprietor of the great 
steelworks chiefly noted for the making of cannon. Among 
the chief decorations prepared for the enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded by the Yorkshire folk was a grand triumphal arch 80 feet 
in height, being a castellated gateway with four corner turrets, 
near to which was a battlemented wall manned by soldiers in 
scarlet and in bright steel armour. The Scottish gate or arch 
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was like a baronial tower, 70 feet high, with ivy growing over 
the lower part. The streets were lined with Venetian masts 
displaying the armorial bearings of the lords of the manor of 
Sheffield, and of the twenty Yorkshire boroughs. At the en- 
trance to the road leading to “Firth Park” was a splendid 
floral arch, having eight huge columns wreathed with laurels, 
ferns, and flowers; at the capitals of the arch were medallions 
of flowers, and the pediment displayed evergreens with a floral 
border. Atop were a royal crown and the flags of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Denmark in a group. In the centre 
were the Prince’s plumes, supported on each side by “A” in 
flowers. Above side arches were Danish banners, trophies of 
flags and festoons of flowers and laurels. Inside the park was 
a magnificent semihexagonal royal pavilion, 120 feet in length, 
with twelve immense silk banners emblazoned in gold, and bear- 
ing thé arms of the Prince and Princess, and the eight titles of 
the Prince. Above the pavilion rose a Turkish minaret, melon- 
shaped, in crimson and gold, surmounted by the Prince's plumes, 
and having in front a great trophy of silken flags with gold 
mounts and tassels, the flags being Union Jacks and the standards 
of St. Andrew, St. Patrick, St. George, and Denmark. After 
the conclusion of the opening ceremony the royal visitors in- 
spected the iron and steel manufactures of the busy town, see- 
ing steel ingots cast and great guns made at Mr. Firth’s works, 
and part of an 81-ton gun preparing for Woolwich. At Cammell’s 
works they witnessed the rolling of armour plates for ‘“ironclads”. 

The next move was to Scotland, for sport with the grouse 
and stags from Abergeldie Castle. The ‘“‘ Braemar Gathering” 
was not neglected, and at a great deer drive in Mar Forest 
the Prince shot two fine animals, the day concluding with a 
torchlight Highland dance around the victims of the Royal gun. 
On one day in September an incident worth mention occurred. 
The Prince had gone out deerstalking in the forest of White- 
mount and Lochnagar. The weather was fine and the sport 
good, as the royal gunner brought down four fine stags and one 
hind, the last stag being killed at 7 p.m. Darkness was coming 
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on, and the Prince, with his attendant, James Blair, was a long 
way from the spot where the ponies had been left. The gillie 
knew the tracks on the hills leading to Balmoral Castle, but he 
dropped his walking-stick, and, after a vain search, he mistook his 
course, and he and his master walked several miles before finding 
out that they were lost. It was by this time quite dark. The 
Prince, knowing the hills better even than his gillies, took up the 
part of guide, turned back, and walked some miles to the place 
where the ponies and attendants were waiting. The royal pair 
were engaged to dinner at Balmoral with the Queen, who post- 
poned the meal, and sent off grooms and gillies in all directions. 
The Princess had started from Abergeldie Castle for Balmoral, and, 
while she was on her way there, her husband reached their home, 
and turned up “‘all right” at his mother's residence just after 10 p.m. 

The time was now approaching for the Prince to quit England 
for some months on a tour which will be specially dealt with in 
our next chapter. In the first days of October a large party of 
visitors, including the Prime Minister, Mr. Disraeli, was enter- 
tained at Sandringham, whence the Prince and his family went 
to Marlborough House, leaving his Norfolk home amid many 
demonstrations of goodwill from his country neighbours. On 
October 9 the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and other representatives 
of the Corporation of London went, in state, to the Prince’s town 
residence, and presented to him an address of good wishes for 
his journey to remote parts of the Empire. He and the Princess 
were much engaged in visits of farewell to and from members of 
the royal family. On Sunday, October 10, the day before the 
Prince left Britain, his friend, Dr. Stanley, preaching at West- 
minster Abbey, said: ‘‘ To-morrow the first heir of the English 
throne who has ever visited the Indian Empire starts on his 
journey to those distant regions which the greatest of his an- 
cestors, Alfred the Great, a thousand years ago, longed to 
explore”. The Prince, Princess, and the elder children were 
not among the congregation, but on the following day the whole 
family (as the Prince desired to have all the children with him 
as long as possible) paid a farewell visit to the Dean and Lady 
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Augusta Stanley. We learn, from a private letter written by 
Dr. Stanley, that “the Princess looked inexpressibly sad” at the 
prospect of parting with her husband for so long a time, and he 
adds, concerning the Prince: ‘‘ As I took him downstairs he spoke 
of the dangers, but calmly and rationally, saying that, of course, 
the precautions must be left to those about him. I said to him: 
‘I gave you my parting benediction in the Abbey yesterday’. 
‘Yes, he replied; ‘I saw it. Thank you.’” At 11 p.m. on the 
same day the Dean received a telegram from the Prince, in reply 
to a last expression of good wishes from himself and his wife: 
‘“Many thanks for your kind message. God bless both of you! 
Just off for Calais.” 

We now anticipate the dates in the life of the Prince by 
a few words concerning the Princess and the children up to 
the close of the year under review. After accompanying her 
husbar&l to Calais, she proceeded to Sandringham, and at the 
end of October went to Marlborough House, in readiness to 
receive her parents, the King and Queen of Denmark, and 
her sister, Princess Thyra. In November the whole party went 
to Sandringham, where the Princess entertained many other 
visitors. During her husband's absence she played well, as we 
may suppose, the part of royal chatelaine, or squire’s wife. The 
children of the schools on the estate were feasted at a big tea, 
and the Princess attended a meet of the West Norfolk Hunt. 
About the middle of the month the King and Queen of Denmark 
and their youngest daughter visited the Queen at Windsor Castle, 
and then spent a few farewell days with the Princess of Wales in 
London, entertained at dinner parties, enjoying theatrical per- 
formances, visiting many places of interest in town, and exchang- 
ing visits with royal personages. On December 1 the Princess 
celebrated her thirty-first birthday, and on the 15th, after a brief 
stay at Windsor, she and the children started for Copenhagen, 
where a happy Christmas was spent. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
A TOUR IN INDIA AND CEYLON 


1875 


We have now reached the time of one of the most important 
and significant episodes in the life of King Edward the Seventh 
during his career as Prince of Wales. After the lapse of more 
than thirty years—a generation in the life of mankind—we are 
able to view this event—the visit to India—in its true dimensions. 
Near to the foot, or even at a long distance from the base, of a 
mighty isolated mountain, we can form no adequate conception 
of its size. For this, withdrawal to a distance of some miles away 
is needful. During the retreat of the spectator, the real outline 
becomes ever clearer, the grand mass more imposing, until, at 
last, all is visible from base to summit, and it stands forth to 
view, an Etna of majesty, colour, and form. Thus it is also, 
as experience shows, with historical events, exciting enough, it 
may be, in the occurrence, but to be dimly visible to the mind, 
understood only in part, until years have rolled away. The tour 
in India performed by the Prince in the autumn and winter of 
1875 and the early spring of 1876 was a series of visits, on a 
grand scale, amid strange peoples, under distant skies, to scenes 
of thrilling interest and of historic renown. But it was assuredly 
not, as some superficial persons may have supposed, then and 
thereafter, a mere pleasure trip for sport and for personal inspec- 
tion of things, places, and persons which were novel to the illus- 
trious tourist. It was a tour, a journey, but it was much more. 
It was an embassy, in fact, from the seat of rule to the greatest 
dependency of the Crown, a public service of a high order rendered 
to the Empire by the heir to the throne. It was an event of great 
political—of national and imperial—importance, a royal progress 
in which the ruler of the greatest of modern empires showed her- 
self, not in her own person, but in that of her son and heir, to the 
princes and the peoples of India, a dominion having an area over 
tenfold, and a population over sevenfold, those of the British Isles. 
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The influence of the event upon the natives was, beyond doubt, 
good and valuable. The great white ‘“Ranee” was, in effect, 
before them from beyond the “dark water”, and a new, a more 
real, conception of British power must have arisen in the Oriental 
mind. It must be remembered that a great change had, within 
less than twenty years prior to this tour, taken place in regard 
to the ruling authority in British India. The East India Company 
had been conceived of dimly, in the national brain of the vast 
territories ruled, as a great physical force made manifest in the 
outward displays of executive power, supported by a formidable 
array of armed and disciplined troops. That authority had been 
swept away. It was long before ‘‘the Queen” was understood to 
have assumed the place, the prestige, the authority, the power of 
“the Company”. Lord Canning, the first of the Viceroys, had, 
in 1858, suggested to the Prince Consort, as part of the education 
of thé heir to the crown, a tour in our chief Eastern possession ; 
but at that time the youthful years of the Prince of Wales, and, for 
long afterwards, other circumstances, rendered the visit undesirable. 
We have the personal assertion of the Prince that a visit to India 
had long been his ‘‘ earnest wish—the dream of his life”. 

A forerunner of the event had taken place in 1869, when the 
Duke of Edinburgh, the first British prince to set foot in India, 
had been received by some of the native rulers with a splendour 
of entertainment betokening the honours that awaited the advent 
of his elder brother. At last, early in 1875, the subject of the 
visit came under the consideration of the new Premier (Mr. 
Disraeli), his colleagues, and the Queen, and, in March the 
official announcement of the tour, as fixed for the following 
autumn, was received with general approbation in this country. 
New attention to, and a larger interest in, Indian affairs were 
aroused in the public mind, and the newspapers began to pour 
forth a flood of facts concerning them. When May arrived the 
British residents at the native Courts were sending welcome news 
concerning the reception accorded by the princes to the announce- 
ment of the. coming of the eldest son of their suzerain, and requests 
for his presence poured in to an extent which could not possibly 
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be satisfied. Due preparations were made at home for the coming 
event. Ample sums of money were voted by Parliament, includ- 
ing £52,000 for the expenses of the voyage and the movements 
of men-of-war in connection therewith; £60,000 for the Prince’s 
personal expenses; and £40,000 for the purchase of presents to 
be distributed among the great feudatories and other native poten- 
tates of India. These presents, including gold and silver medals 
specially struck for the chiefs, were placed in the charge of a 
special staff from the India Office. As regards the expenditure 
incurred, we may note, in reference to some opposition made 
thereto, both in and out of the House of Commons, that the 
sum voted was not exceeded, but there was a small surplus; that 
the Prince brought back from India presents made to himself 
worth some hundreds of thousands of pounds; and that about 
a quarter of a million sterling was spent in London alone by 
native princes in the purchase of these articles. Before starting 
on his expedition, the Prince made a thorough study of the subject 
of India and her peoples, and of the great cities which he would 
visit, where he would have to receive and make answer to ad- 
dresses. The selection of the suite was an important matter, 
which received due attention with excellent effect. With good 
judgment and right feeling the royal tourist made a special point 
of being attended by Sir Bartle Frere, a man of rare ability, 
experience, and distinction as an Indian administrator who had 
served as Chief Commissioner of Sind, as Governor of Bombay, 
as Member of the Indian Council, and as special envoy to the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. Colonel (afterwards Sir Arthur) Ellis, an 
equerry to the Prince, and a man who had served in India, had 
charge, along with Frere, of the delicate function of administering 
the affairs of finance and presents; Major-General (afterwards Sir 
Dighton) Probyn was engaged to make arrangements for horses, 
transport, and sporting. Lord Suffield, the head of the Prince’s 
household, and Mr. (afterwards Sir Francis and Lord) Knollys, 
the Private Secretary, were of course included. Dr. (afterwards 
Sir Joseph) Fayrer, a man of vast professional experience in India 
in regard to climate and to fever and other tropical diseases, was 
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medical officer; the Rev. Canon Duckworth was chaplain; Mr. 
S. P. Hall went as special artist; and Dr. W. H. (afterwards Sir 
William) Russell, the famous 72z7es correspondent, was attached 
to the Prince as Hon. Private Secretary, in which capacity he 
wrote the admirable work styled Zhe Prince of Wales's Tour in 
Indza, to which we refer readers for a complete account of inci- 
dents at every stage of the progress. Lord Alfred Paget, a valued 
servant of the Queen, who had known the Prince from his earliest 
childhood, was specially dispatched by her in attendance on her 
eldest son. The Duke of Sutherland represented the highest 
rank in our aristocracy; the private friends accompanying the 
royal traveller included Lieutenant (afterwards Admiral) Lord 
Charles Beresford, Lord (afterwards Earl) Carrington, and Colonel 
(afterwards General) Owen Williams. The list is completed by 
Lieutenant Fitz-George, of the Rifle Brigade, and Mr. Albert 
Grey, private secretary to Sir Bartle Frere. 

The vessel selected to convey the royal party from Europe 
to the East was H.M.S. Seragzs, an iron troopship of 6211 
tons burden, a screw steamer with engines of 700 nominal 
horse-power. She was specially equipped and decorated for 
her important service. The hull presented to the eye one 
expanse of white, for the sake of coolness during a voyage in 
tropical temperatures. The bows were adorned with the crest 
of the Order of the Star of India, and the motto ‘‘ Heaven's 
Light our Guide”, and with elaborate gilded scrollwork. The 
stern displayed a shield and a riband bearing the words “ India, 
Persia, China, Scinde, Burmah, Punjaub” worked in gilt. The 
usual green band was replaced by a gilded moulding 10 inches 
deep and 5% inches thick, running along the whole length of 
the vessel on both sides, and enclosed within two blue ribands. 
On the main deck the midship cabins were removed so as to 
afford a broad and clear passage to the new temporary stair- 
case communicating between that deck and the grand suite of 
apartments above. On each side of the main deck, abaft the 
mainmast, twenty cabins were made for the Prince’s suite. The 
grand saloon on the upper deck, reserved for the exclusive use 
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of the royal traveller, was divided by heavy. bronze-yellow 
curtains of Indian pattern into three compartments: the reception- 
room, drawing-room, and dining-room. On state occasions all 
these could be thrown into one spacious apartment. The furni- 
ture was of Tudor design, in polished oak, with quaint brass 
mountings. The woodwork was white, adorned with gold and 
a delicate blue, and the stern windows and the ports were 
filled with sage-green silken blinds and white lace curtains. In 
the reception- and the drawing-room were mirrors in oaken 
frames with gold rope-beading. The larger dining-room table 
could seat sixty guests; the saloon contained a splendid Broad- 
wood grand pianoforte. In tropical latitudes the room was kept 
in a refreshing state of coolness by means of a double set of 
punkas, worked by Chinamen lent by the P. and O. Company. 
Electric bells were fitted, and the apartments were illuminated 
by candelabra and lamps suspended from the roof, and burning 
wax candles. The Prince’s private rooms, to right and left of 
the fore part of the grand saloon, comprised two independent 
suites, each including a bedroom, a bathroom, and a _ boudoir, 
all handsomely furnished. The bedsteads were of brass, the 
body being suspended by pivots working in upright standards, 
so as to secure cradle-action at sea. The object of the double 
suite of rooms, on the port side and the starboard, was to 
secure a cool side of the ship for the use of the Prince on 
both the outward and the homeward voyage. On the poop a 
handsome deckhouse, 25 feet by 17, was erected to obtain 
comfort and convenience for the royal traveller and his suite 
under the tropical sun. It was provided with a double open 
roof for ventilation, and the windows were of unusual size. As 
a further protection against the effects of the sun, the deck was 
covered with canvas from the poop aft. The vessel was fitted 
with two rooms containing 20 tons of ice. Six carriage-horses 
were embarked for the use of the Prince, and there were two 
cows to supply milk. Among the many boats carried were a 
state barge 34 feet long; a state galley of 32 feet; a steam 
pinnace and a steam galley, each 30 feet; and a lifeboat 28 feet. 
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The state barge, to be rowed by twenty-four men, was hand- 
somely decorated in gold and garter-blue, with a canopy and 
awning draperies of silk damask. The royal yacht Osborne, a 
paddle-wheel steamer, was sent in advance to the Mediterranean, 
conveying some of the friends and attendants of the Prince, 
who were to join him at Brindisi. The presents for the Indian 
princes and rajahs included articles both beautiful and useful, 
the former comprising scimitars, sabres, pistols, guns, jewellery, 
and other costly trinkets; sixteen gold and silver watches, en- 
graved with the Royal Crown and the Garter, the Prince’s 
Feathers, and the Star of India. Among the useful things were 
some beautiful steam fire-engines made by Shand & Mason. 
The commander of the Sevafzs was Captain the Hon. Henry 
Carr Glyn, C.B., and the medical officer was Dr. Alexander 
Watson, fleet surgeon, with two assistant surgeons. Among the 
sub-liewtenants was Prince Louis of Battenberg. 

We pass rapidly over the circumstances of the tour until 
the arrival at Aden, which may be described as an outpost of 
India, dependent on Bombay. On the evening of October 11, 
1875, a great crowd bade farewell to the Prince at Charing 
Cross Station. The Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of 
Connaught said adieu at Ashford. The Princess accompanied 
her husband as far as Calais, and he reached Paris early on 
October 12, being received by Lord Lyons and the other 
members of the British Embassy. After a visit to Marshal 
MacMahon at the Elysée Palace, the Prince, by way of Turin, 
Bologna, and Ancona, arrived at Brindisi, and embarked, with 
his suite, on October 16, on the Sevafzs, with the usual honours 
from Italian and British men-of-war. The Osborne, with H.M.S. 
fTercules and Pallas, \ed the way, the assigned speed of the 
Serapis being 11 knots per hour. After a fair passage, the 
Pirzeus, the port of Athens, was reached on the morning of 
October 18, under salutes from British, Greek, Russian, and 
United States men-of-war. An accident which might have 
been serious here occurred, as the Sevagzs, in taking up her 
moorings, broke both cables, and, in swerving, carried away 
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the bowsprit of the King of the Hellenes’ yacht and nearly ran 
foul of the Osborne. Timely aid from adjacent vessels saved 
the position. After a warm reception at the Greek capital from 
the royal family and the populace, and some visits in and 
near Athens, the royal tourists left on the Sevapzs at 5 p.m. 
on October 20, and, with a gentle breeze and a ship steady 
enough to enable the Prince and his friends to enjoy deck 
tennis and a nigger entertainment on the way, he reached Port 
Said three days later. On October 25 he invested Prince 
Tewfik, the heir apparent of the Khedive of Egypt, with the 
Order of the Star of India. On the following day, after reach- 
ing Suez by train, the party, escorted by the Osborne, started 
on the Sevapzs down the Red Sea at a speed which became 
13 knots. Hearty cheers were given by the passengers and 
crew of the P. and O. steamer Peshawar, met on her way 
to Suez. The band of the Seragzs played “ Home, Sweet 
Home”, and the great merchantman saluted the Prince’s stan- 
dard with lowered ensign, as he stood on the bridge and made 
acknowledgment by touching his cap and repeated bows. The 
weather in the Red Sea was fair and the heat was great. We 
read that the Prince made ‘a cruise” between decks before 
breakfast, visiting the cabins to rouse up his friends, and that, 
in company with the Duke of Sutherland, he visited the stoke- 
hold (temperature, 146 degrees), to the delight of the black and 
grimy toilers. The heat became such, on October 29, that Dr. 
Fayrer had to attend some cases of ‘heat exhaustion”, apply- 
ing ice and brandy-and-water. The beds and bedsteads in the 
cabins of the suite were cleared out by the occupants as “stuffy ”, 
and hammocks slung outside were the substitute. In spite of 
the temperature, the Prince played deck tennis, but in the 
evening it became too hot even for whist. On October 30 a 
head-wind arose, and the Osborne pitched heavily, while the 
Sevapis was steady. At night, however, a long curling wave 
swept in at the open ports of some of the cabins, and gave a 
ducking to Sir Bartle Frere, Canon Duckworth, Mr. Knollys, 
Dr. Russell, and other victims. Half a gale from the south- 
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east came on, and the Prince, who went on the bridge every 
night before turning in, remained there in light waterproof, 
until past midnight, enjoying the freshness of the air, and the 
sight of the white manes of the ‘“sea-horses” as they rolled 
past the ship. On October 31, Sunday, Canon Duckworth 
performed service in the saloon for the Prince and his suite, 
who appeared in blue frockcoats and white trousers. Perim, a 
huge mass of volcanic dross, came in sight, with the British 
standard on an elevated peak, and afforded the Prince his first 
view of the Queen’s native troops in a little guard of honour— 
a detachment of the 2nd Bombay Grenadiers—drawn up on a 
ledge of rocks. The Sevapzs swept out of the strait called 
Bab-el-Mandeb into the Indian Ocean about 4 p.m., and the 
Osborne was signalled to steam ahead at full speed to Aden, 
95 miles away, to announce the royal coming. 

Adgpn, a place of thriving trade under the Roman Empire, and 
the rule of the Khalifs (Caliphs) until the eleventh century, and 
then held by various dynasties of Arab chieftains, was conquered in 
1518 by the warlike Sultan Selim I of Turkey. On the decline of 
Turkish power the territory again fell into the hands of Arabian 
chiefs. The revival of an overland route to India, in early 
Victorian days, gave the position a new value in the eyes of 
British rulers, and an opening for its acquirement was given in 
some acts of outrage and treachery committed against British 
subjects. The first foreign conquest of the Queen's reign was 
effected when, in January, 1839, two war steamers and other 
ships from Bombay, carrying 700 British and native troops, 
captured the place. which, from the strong fortress and prosperous 
commercial town of pre-Turkish times, had become a mere 
miserable village of 600 people, with some batteries easily 
silenced. In 1850 Aden was made a free port, a change which 
drew thither much of the trade between Africa and Arabia which 
had hitherto sought Mocha and Hodeida, on the south Arabian 
coast of the Red Sea. The promontory is joined to the main- 
land by an isthmus of sandy desert, and the view from the sea 
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black rock rising to a height of 1200 to 1400 feet without a sign. 
of vegetation. On a nearer approach there appeared, at the time 
of the Prince’s voyage, a few small bungalows, a flagstaff or two, 
barracks, a church, and the house of the Political Resident 
administering the government in dependence on Bombay, who 
was also the Brigadier in command of the station. Beyond these 
lay a circle of Parsee shops, with a few dirty hotels, forming the 
best part of Aden, called “Steamer Point”. 

It was at 6.45 a.m. on November 1 when the Sevagzs ran 
down to her moorings, and was received with the usual honours 
of hoisted flags and standards, and of cannon reports rolling in 
thunderous grandeur over the huge crags. At 9.30 the royal 
party went ashore, and the Prince was received by the governor 
and the chief merchants, mostly Parsees. Before the landing, he 
had been amused by the diving gambols of the Somali boys 
alongside, who had paddled up in their frail canoes, and went 
overboard in search of pence. A most loyal address was pre- 
sented by the Parsees, expressing gratitude for the “mild and 
just sway ” which had raised Aden to the position of a prosperous 
town of 30,000 souls, composed of many creeds and races, and 
with a total trade exceeding three millions sterling of yearly 
value. The Prince was informed that the chief merchant had set 
aside the sum of 20,000 rupees to found a charitable dispensary 
called by his chief title. A number of Arab chiefs, in most 
picturesque costumes, were present at the reception, and the 
crags and rocks showed a marvellous gathering of natives in 
various dresses or nearly bare. The one “sight” of the place 
is the famous tanks or reservoirs, hewn out of rock on the north- 
west of the extinct crater which holds the town. The Prince 
descended to view some of these very ancient structures and 
excavations which had been lately repaired. There the eye 
found some slight relief in an attempt at a garden or orchard. 
After a drive round, he took breakfast at the mess-house with 
officers of the King’s Own Borderers, and the health of his niece, 
eldest daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, whose 
birth had just been announced by telegram, was duly honoured. 
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A telegram was also received from Sandringham in which the 
Princess acknowledged a message concerning the arrival at Aden. 
Luncheon was taken at the Residency with Brigadier-General 
Schneider, and then the Prince held a levee of political and 
military officers and native chiefs, and presented the Sultan of 
Lahej, who was introduced as ‘a faithful ally of the Queen”, 
with a medal and a massive gold ring. This personage is 
described as ‘of olive complexion, mild aspect, with soft lustrous 
eyes, black moustache, and small curling beard, richly dressed 
and fully armed with scimitar and pistols; but, to the horror of 
the old Indians of the party, he was in stockings and boots, 
instead of bare feet”. At nightfall the town and the batteries 
were illuminated, and at 10.30 p.m. the Sevagzs and the Osborne 
steamed out into the calm ocean for Bombay. 

A dead calm continued, and the only incidents for some days 
were rief stoppages due to accidents to engines; the sight of 
vast quantities of pretty jelly-fish of all sizes, floating at various 
depths; a concert in the deck theatre; and the playing of the 
bagpipes by Alister, the Duke of Sutherland’s man. On 
November 5 the Prince was on deck after dinner to see an 
elaborate Guy Fawkes prepared by the crew, and then tried, 
condemned, and thrown overboard. On the next day there 
was a fresh north-easter, and the Osdorne was sent ahead to 
Bombay with letters. At 6 am. on November 8 the Ghauts 
to the south and east of the great commercial city were plainly 
visible from the ports of the Sevapzs, and at eight o'clock, royal 
salutes from two squadrons of men-of-war in the harbour 
startled the European residents, who had not expected the arrival 
of the Prince until, at earliest, midday, and of whom few had 
yet bathed, dressed, or breakfasted. The Prince was at hand, 
and people rushed to the housetops at the Fort, which com- 
manded a sea view, and from all the bungalows of that 
beautiful eminence, covered with foliage and dotted with dwell- 
ings, known as Malabar Hill, and from those embosomed among 
the shrubs of the lower-lying Colaba, every eye was strained to 
catch on the horizon the reason of the firing, The gazers saw 
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flying, at Colaba Point, the signal of an approaching vessel, and 
in the distance was the Sevafzs, the appearance of which, as a 
regular troopship conveying ‘drafts’ and reliefs” to Bombay, 
was familiar to everyone in the town. The thoroughfares were 
all rivers of humanity as people hurried down to the dockyard 
on foot and in every sort of vehicle, and at 8.45 the royal vessel 
entered the magnificent harbour. The voyagers beheld, far away 
on the opposite side, lofty flat-topped hills, leading by ghauts 
and ravines to the high tableland. The northern portion of the 
expanse of water, where shipping need not go, was seen.studded 
with large islands and rocky islets, now losing all the verdure 
with which the deluge rains of the monsoon had clothed them. 
On the town side were seen a long irregular line of shore, 
the foliage of the “compound” or house gardens, the buildings 
of the Fort, and the native town. Over a score of warships 
belonging to the East India and to the Flying or Detached 
Squadron, and the two ironclad turret-ships MJ/agdala and 
A bysstnta, then the chief sea defences of Bombay, and scores 
of merchantmen, the latter gaily dressed with flags, were ready 
for the great occasion. 

The Sevapzs steamed in between the lines of the men-of-war, 
the marines drawn up and presenting arms, the officers in full 
uniform with uncovered heads, and the crews on the yards cheer- 
ing. The. fleet then fired another salute, and the bands on board 
each vessel struck up the national anthem and the Prince’s hymn. 
The Prince, in the full uniform of a Field-Marshal, stood on the 
poop of the great vessel. It was a beautiful spectacle, with the 
sky a bright pale blue, the sun not yet in full fierceness of blaze, 
and breeze enough to carry off the white smoke of the guns. 
Near to the war fleet were myriads of native dhows, flagged at 
the masthead, with spectators in varied garb. The Sevapzs 
dropped anchor beside the Osdorne, and her sister troopship the 
Euphrates. Bombay was given up to the joys of a general holi- 
day, with the houses gaily adorned, and every street bright with 
bunting, flags, and Chinese lanterns. When the Seragzs had come 
to her moorings, many officials charged with various functions 
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during the stay of the Prince in India, came aboard, including 
Major Bradford, whose arduous and delicate post it was to look 
after the safety of the royal personage and act as head of the 
police. At 3 p.m. the Viceroy (the Earl of Northbrook) came 
aboard with his suite, and at 3.30 Sir Philip Wodehouse, Governor 
of Bombay Presidency, with high officials, arrived. Half an hour 
later, the Prince and his suite, with the Viceroy, left the Sevafzs 
in the royal barge, under the usual salutes, and the royal visitor 
had a great reception ashore from an assemblage which included 
the young Gaekwar of Baroda, and the able Indian statesman, 
Sir Salar Jung, representing his sovereign the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad. Over fifty native princes and chiefs, in splendid Oriental 
dress, appeared. The Prince walked up the centre passage of the 
landing stage, shaking hands with the native princes, and saying 
a few,suitable words to each in his progress. Then came the 
address of the Corporation of Bombay, the members of which 
were headed by the Parsee chairman, Dosabhoy Framjee, wearing 
the pure white robes and the headdress of his race. This docu- 
ment described the city as “‘perhaps the most striking example 
India can present of the beneficial results that may be produced 
by the impact of Western civilization on Oriental character and 
institutions, and of the success that may attend earnest and judi- 
cious efforts to reconcile all the various races of India to British 
rule”. Bombay could lay claim to being a royal city, in first 
becoming an appanage of the British Crown as part of the dowry 
of the Portuguese bride of Charles the Second. During the two 
centuries that had since elapsed, Bombay, from a barren rock 
whose only resources lay in dried fish and cocoanuts, and whose 
population of 10,000 paid a total revenue of £6000, had blossomed 
into a fair and wholesome city, second in the empire for wealth 
and numbers, with an annual municipal revenue of £300,000, and 
a foreign trade worth 45 million sterling, yielding in custom 
duties 3 millions a year. All this material prosperity she owed to 
the strong and wise government which had secured for her the 
enjoyment of peace and order, of equality before the law, of 
religious liberty, and of freedom of trade, and had thus given 
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confidence to men of divers races and creeds—Europeans, Indo- 
Portuguese, Hindus, Mohammedans, Parsees, and Jews—to pur- 
sue their various callings under the shadow of the British flag. 
The Corporation then expressed their grateful sense of these 
benefits, begged the Prince to assure the Queen of their loyal 
devotion, and prayed the blessing of Heaven upon him. Regret 
was expressed that the Princess of Wales, ‘“‘so much and so 
deservedly beloved by the English people”, had not been able 
to accompany him, “to learn for herself in what honour her name 
is held in India”. The heir apparent, who had already produced 
an excellent impression by his frank smile and courteous de- 
meanour, made an admirable reply, expressing his great pleasure 
in beginning his travels in India at a place so long associated 
with the royal family, and his glad recognition of the benefits of 
British rule and of the loyalty thereby created. The words were 
delivered with the utmost clearness of elocution, and with a quiet 
earnestness that impressed the hearers. 

Then followed a procession over five miles of road closely aed 
with a throng of gaily-dressed natives, the prevailing hue being 
white, relieved with every variety of colours. The temporary 
stands were crowded with spectators; the people clustered most 
thickly on the shady side, or where an overhanging tree kept off 
the sun’s still scorching heat. Every balcony above was well 
filled with native ladies in the brightest of silks, embroidered with 
silver and gold, and silken curtains were drawn aside from many 
of the windows. It was in the native quarter that the crowd was 
most dense, where the narrow streets, by 4 p.m., afford ample 
shade. Most of the Prince’s carriages were drawn by four led 
horses, the grooms being gaily attired in liveries of blue, red, 
white, black, and yellow, or in blue and white, black and red, 
gold and blue. As the procession moved onwards to Government 
House at Parell, the most striking effect, to the European, next 
to the picturesque appearance of the crowd, was the tranquil 
demeanour of the people. There was, indeed, much talk—the 
air being full of the hum of a great concourse, but there was none 
of the restlessness, the pushing for a better place of view, so char- 
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acteristic of many crowds in the European world. The people 
took their stations, and there remained quiet, contented, and 
amused. Their turbans must have grievously interfered, in many 
cases, with each other’s view, but no man raised the almost sacri- 
legious cry of “ Turbans off!” The road was kept by British 
troops in white dress; by Indian soldiers, some in scarlet, with 
white turbans, others in a dark rifle uniform; and by the police 
in dark dress with yellow turbans. As the squadron of the 3rd 
Hussars, leading the way, passed along, mounted on grey horses, 
and wearing white sun-helmets, there was a stir of attention in 
the throng of gazers. The hum subsided, and then all fixed 
admiring eyes on the battery of Royal Horse Artillery in their 
well-known superb array. Next to them came the Poona Horse, 
in their dark-green uniforms and red turbans. Then passed the 
bodyguard of the Governor, a fine lot of men clad in scarlet 
Lancer dress with white turbans. After the carriages conveying 
the officials of the Bombay Government appeared the Viceroy’s 
bodyguard, in scarlet tunics and turbans, crossed with basket- 
work, and carrying lances. As the Prince’s carriage came, there 
was a swaying of the crowd to and fro, many spectators touching 
their foreheads in salutation, others waving their hands, and a few 
joining in the attempts of the scattered Europeans to raise a 
cheer. As soon as the central personage had passed, the crowd, 
hitherto so tranquil, broke their lines and swept after him against 
all efforts to restrain their ardour. Long before the end of the 
long route was reached, the tropical darkness had come swiftly 
down, and a scene of wonderful and weird splendour was afforded 
in the sight of long vistas of variegated light supplied by glaring 
lamps, the blaze of magnesium wire, and pots of burning matter. 
In regard to the decorative efforts of the Bombay people there 
were some very suggestive sights. Many natives were seen paint- 
ing on the walls such sentences as ‘God save the Queen”, 
‘Welcome to India”, “Long Life to the Prince of Wales”. 
Whence came this from a conquered people? Of course no 
attempt was made by the Government to urge such displays; all 
was purely voluntary. The natives made and carried about the 
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crowns, the Prince of Wales’s feathers, and other emblems of their 
own subjection, and attached them to their houses, with the utmost 
good humour. Either the people must be milder and more tract- 
able than other races, or they must be gratefully conscious of the 
benefits of British rule. Some truth there was in both these sug- 
gested reasons, but a main cause was the fact that the mass of the 
population—the Hindus—were a conquered race when they came 
under British power. They had no ruling family to look up 
to; they had, for centuries, ceased thinking of a government of 
their own, and the Queen of England was as near to them as 
the Mogul emperor of Delhi was in former days. The sentiments 
of nationality or patriotism could scarcely exist, and the people 
prepared in a cheery way for a public spectacle, which they loved 
for its own sake. 

The long progress and procession ended at last at the 
Government House at Parell, a modern adaptation of what 
was a monastery or college of Jesuits in the days of Portuguese 
dominion. It stands in a park well laid out and planted with 
ornamental trees. The interior has a noble dining-room 86 feet 
by 30, with a drawing-room and ballroom above. The day 
ended with a grand banquet, at which the health of the Queen 
was drunk witk extraordinary enthusiasm, and that of her eldest 
son was received with a storm of applause. The Prince remained 
till near midnight in the drawing-room in unflagging conversation 
with various guests. We must turn back a little to notice the 
pretty native ceremony performed by a dozen Hindu girls, in 
sign of welcome, when the Prince landed. These young ladies, 
scholars of the Alexandra Native Girls’ English Institution, 
were brightly dressed in loose robes of satin—pink, blue, or 
yellow—and carried small baskets of flowers. These they took 
out with one hand, and lifted them above his head as he was 
about to enter his carriage at the dockyard gates. Each then 
uttered a customary benediction: “I would gladly give up my 
life for thy safety”, and dropped the flowers in his path. In 
this manner both Hindu and Parsee women salute the bride- 
groom at a wedding, when he stands at the threshold of the 
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bride’s house and is about to enter. The Prince had an air of 
mingled pleasure and surprise at this delicate and beautiful com- 
pliment, and with a gracious bow to the young ladies he passed 
on. Two days later, when he was at the grand open-air treat 
given to 11,000 native school children, he was greeted in an 
equally peculiar but not less graceful manner by the fair sex. 
A beautiful Parsee girl, attired in pink satin, came up to the 
Prince and Sir Philip Wodehouse, laden with wreaths and gar- 
lands of jasmine. She held up one of these before the Prince, 
who, at first, mistaking her intention, took it with his hand, 
upon which she offered another wreath to the Governor. Sir 
Philip, having more experience in these matters, bowed his head, 
and allowed her to place the garland over his neck. The Prince 
then smiled and attempted to hang his own wreath round his 
neck,.ut Miss Wadia promptly undertook and performed the 
little office, and then gave him a bouquet of roses, jasmine, 
and yellow Christmas flowers. A band of Hindu girls then 
sang an anthem in the Mahratta tongue, followed by Parsee 
damsels in the language of Gujerat, expressing their joy at his 
arrival, and their fervent wishes for his happiness. The royal 
visitor seemed to be greatly interested in the sight of the native 
children. 

The birthday of the Prince, on the day after his arrival, 
was kept as a general holiday. The town was splendidly illu- 
minated, and he first went across the harbour and through the 
fleet in a steam yacht to view the spectacle, and then drove 
about with the Viceroy. The men-of-war were ablaze with 
many-hued fires on the main deck, at the portholes, and on 
the yard-arms. Rockets flew on high, breaking into cascades 
of sparks that dimmed the great bright stars flashing and blazing 
in the cloudless tropical sky with a brilliancy unknown in Europe. 
From scores of merchant ships the same display was made, until 
the waters sparkled with all the colours of the rainbow. The 
architectural lines of the public buildings were, in the deep dark- 
ness of the tropical night, marked out from basement to skyline 
with streaks of light from oil lamps of all colours. The native 
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town gave forth a glare like that of a great conflagration. The 
Parsee quarter of the city was grandly conspicuous in its show 
of glass chandeliers, many-coloured glass lamps, and Chinese 
lanterns. The sight, to European eyes, was at once weird and 
grand. Beneath the flaming lights in every street were the white 
flowing robes and red turbans of the thousands of natives, who 
cheered loudly as the Prince and Lord Northbrook passed, 
escorted by the 3rd Hussars. In the Parsee quarter, flowers and 
packets of sweetmeats were showered down. The Prince was 
fairly amazed at the splendour of the scene. All the bungalows 
of native princes were brilliantly lit up, and the gardens around 
them gleamed with lamps on every tree and shrub, From 
Malabar Point to Colaba Lighthouse, and from Black Bay 
across the island, and to the farthest ship in the harbour, there 
was one unbroken blaze of light over 7 miles of land and 
water. At Parell, on the way to Government House, the 
mansion of Sans Souci was the residence of the family of the 
late David Sassoon, an opulent Jewish merchant, well known 
for munificent gifts to Bombay and Poona. Sir Albert Sassoon, 
the head of the family, was then in England, but Lady Sassoon 
had the gardens beautifully lighted up, and erected a handsome 
arch across the road, decorated with portraits of the Prince and 
Princess, painted by a student of the Bombay School of Art. 
Above was the legend: ‘‘Sans Souci: Welcome to H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales”. We may here note that, at a later time, 
Sir Edward Sassoon and his wife, son and daughter-in-law of 
Sir Albert, became in Britain intimate friends of the Prince 
and King. 

Earlier in the day the royal guest had discharged an impor- 
tant and splendid, but most fatiguing function, in a great levee 
or reception, a duréar in the Indian term, of native potentates 
and grandees. The large handsome apartment at Government 
House had vestibules; with arched openings, running along each 
side. On a crimson carpet, with the royal arms blazoned thereon, 
and extending about halfway over the room, was placed a throne 
of silver, the effect of the metal being heightened by a rear panel 
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of crimson velvet, with the Prince’s feathers, also of silver, atop. 
Behind the Prince’s seat hung a large portrait of the Queen, 
and on the right was a chair of state. The royal suite were 
ranged to the left of the Prince, and behind stood attendants 
dressed in scarlet, with the feathers embroidered on breast and 
turban, and holding certain mystic symbols of Indian loyalty, 
consisting of peacock - tail fans with the plumage folded, and 
fly-flappers formed of the feathers of a native bird, embroidered 
with gold and set with precious stones. The etiquette and 
ceremonial used in the reception of the native dignitaries are 
worth recording, being quaint and novel to most European 
readers. Each prince, as he approached, was met on the road, 
at a distance of 500 yards from Government House, by one of 
the prince’s aides-de-camp, and was by him escorted to the 
mansign, in front of which was drawn up a guard of honour 
composed of 250 men of the 2nd Queen’s Regiment, whose band 
struck up a lively air as the native prince and his suite drew 
near. The salute fired on arrival and departure varied, according 
to rank, from twenty-one to fifteen guns. At the door of Govern- 
ment House the visitor was received by Major Henderson, with 
an aide-de-camp, and condueted to the royal presence, along with 
the retinue, composed of six to nine of the visitor's sirdars or 
chief nobles, and the Political Resident of his Court. The Prince 
of Wales then rose from his seat, and, in the case of a native 
ruler of the highest rank, he walked forward to the outer edge 
of his carpet to greet him. When the native potentate came 
up, the Prince shook him by the hand, and conducted him to 
the chair of state on the right of the throne. On the right of 
the visitor stood the Political Resident as representative of the 
British controlling power, and beyond him were ranged the 
sirdars, each according to his rank. After a brief conversation 
between the Prince of Wales and the native ruler, Major Hender- 
son introduced the attendant nobles, each of whom made a 
“nuzzar” or present of five gold “mohurs” (coins each worth 
£1, 10s.), offering them on a folded handkerchief laid upon the 
hands placed together. These were touched by the Prince in 
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token of recognition, and were then handed back, as no presents 
were to be offered in return. The ceremony of Attar and Pan 
was then performed. This consists in a slight sprinkling with 
attar of roses on the guest’s pocket handkerchief, the pan being 
a small portion of betel nut, which is received but not put into 
the mouth. In each case the Prince of Wales presented the 
attar and pan to the native rajah, while Major Henderson offered 
them to the attendant sirdars. This ended the visit, and the 
Prince then accompanied his visitor to the edge of the carpet, 
as he had there received him. In the case of rulers of secondary 
rank, he received and bade them farewell at the middle of the 
carpet; while those of still lower position were met at three 
paces from the throne, or by the Prince as he stood before it. 
All these matters are regulated by a strict law of precedence. 
It is, of course, impossible to mention here all the native poten- 
tates thus received, and there is no need to dwell on the gorgeous 
details of Oriental costume in silk and satin, gold embroidery, 
brilliants and pearls. To the young Rajah of Kolhapur, twelve 
years of age, the Prince said he hoped to see him in England; 
that he heard gladly of his progress in education, and that it 
was a great advantage to be able to converse in English. To 
this prince and others handsome presents were made. The 
British Prince told the Gaekwar of Baroda, a small delicately 
framed lad just over twelve years of age, with a bright, 
pleasant face, that he should watch his career with interest, and 
urged him to pursue his studies in English and in horsemanship. 
He then presented him with a whip, a scimitar, a jewelled box, 
some books, and a ring. Among the chief personages was the 
Maharajah of Mysore, an intelligent -looking lad of thirteen, 
received with twenty-one guns, to whom the Prince expressed 
his pleasure at hearing him speak in fluent English; and on 
being informed that he loved the chase, was a good shot, and 
could play cricket, he made remarks which sent the visitor away 
in evident pleasure. 

On the following day, N re 10, the Prince paid visits to 
the native rulers, and then held, at the Secretariat, or Government 
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offices, a most fatiguing levee of European and native gentlemen, 
standing for above an hour in a smothering atmosphere, and 
making in that time many hundreds of bows. He had some 
pleasure in attending a children’s féte, at which 7000 gaily dressed 
boys and girls attended with their teachers. It was a beautiful 
sight for the British prince to view so many young faces in the 
full bloom of youth and health. He was received with ringing 
cries and cheers, listened to a song in his honour, and was almost 
smothered with flowers. He ended the day, and began a fresh 
one, by dancing vigorously until 2 a.m., at the ball of the Byculla 
Club. 

On November 11 he went to an entertainment prepared by 
the people of Bombay for the sailors of the fleet in an enormous 
marquee erected on the Esplanade. There over 2000 tars and 
marines were seated at a banquet, and the royal visitor won all 
hearts by his demeanour. Standing up on a chair with a glass 
in his hand, he cried: ‘‘My lads! I am glad to meet you all! 
I drink your good health and a happy voyage home!” The 
enthusiasm aroused was beyond the power of words to describe. 
The jolly fellows afterwards went quietly and soberly on board, 
showing their delight by wearing as they went the wreaths of 
flowers round their necks, and adorning their caps with the little 
flags from the tables. The next doing of the British prince was 
to lay, with full masonic ceremony, the foundation stone of the 
new Elphinstone Docks. The appearance of 550 representatives 
of various ‘‘lodges”, including Parsee, Mohammedan, and Hindu 
Freemasons, standing two deep on each side, with their coloured 
aprons and sashes over their robes, as the royal cortége drew near, 
was very striking. 

One of the most pemaekable scenes during the sojourn at 
Bombay was witnessed in his visit to the famous caves of Ele- 
phanta, with a party of 400 ladies and gentlemen. Elephanta 
Isle, called by the natives Garipuri, “the City of Caves”, lies 
about 5 miles south-east of the island on which Bombay is 
situated and between the city and the mainland. About 5 miles 
in circumference, it contains a few people engaged in culti- 
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vating rice, and in rearing sheep and poultry for the Bombay 
market. Its celebrity is due to the mythological excavations and 
sculptures. The party went in two steamers, and arrived, about 
sunset, at the landing place on the south side of the island. A 
steep ascent leads to the ancient cave temples, near which is 
a colossal figure of an elephant cut out of the rock, now much 
mutilated and rapidly decaying. From this sculptured figure 
came the Portuguese name of the island. Farther on is the 
grand entrance, nearly 60 feet wide and 18 high, supported by 
two huge pillars cut out of the basaltic rock, leading into a mag- 
nificent temple. The rock above the three openings is thick and 
steep, and covered with a luxuriant growth of brushwood. The 
appearance of the interior is grand and impressive, with long 
rows of columns on all sides. The roof, of solid rock, is flat, 
and appears to be supported solely by the immense pillars, the 
capitals of which are flattened down as if by the enormous super- 
incumbent weight. The whole is almost utterly dark, having 
only a faint light from the entrance, and the appearance of the 
gigantic stone figures ranged along the wall and hewn out of 
the rock is sombre but very grand. Many of these figures of 
the Hindu deities have been defaced through the bigoted zeal 
of Mohammedans and Portuguese. In the centre of the excava- 
tions is a remarkable triple bust, supposed to represent the Hindu 
Triad—Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, Siva the De- 
stroyer. The heads are 6 feet long, well cut and handsome, and 
have headdresses curiously ornamented. The caves, a wondertul 
monument of antiquity, and a work of incredible labour, are in 
three portions—the Great Temple, 135 feet broad and over 130 
long, and two smaller ones at the sides, receding some distance 
from it, and approached through two passes in the hill, one 
at each side, a short distance from the grand entrance. The 
two side fronts, which are similar to the chief front, face east and 
west respectively, and have also great pillars at the entrance. 

The Governor of Bombay Presidency was the founder of the 
feast given to the party. Tables were ranged in front of the 
sculptures of the Hindu Triad, light being supplied in the vast 
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halls by chandeliers, lamps, and candles, suspended from the 
roof, ranged round the pillars, and placed on pyramidal stands 
on the floor. After the feast, and an inspection of the temple, 
the party descended the thousand steps, extending over ? mile, 
lit by lamps suspended from a continuous framework of bamboos. 
The caverns had been illuminated to their farthest recesses, and 
the island began to glow with coloured fires. On the summit 
above the caves spurted up tongues of coloured flames, and 
showers of rockets rose into the air. As the Prince’s launch 
pushed off from the shore, Elephanta was a mass of coloured 
flames. On the return voyage, through the fleet, every ship was 
lit up from truck to water-line, and hundreds of shells and 
rockets, bursting high in air, poured out on the darkness of 
night their floods of many-tinted radiance, while the stillness, 
after the bursting of the fireworks, was broken by royal salutes 
and the*strains of the Prince’s hymn. 

On November 15 the Prince held at Poona, reached by 
railway from Bombay ascending south-eastwards to 2000 feet 
above sea level, a review of the troops in that military division. 
There he had his first elephant-ride, when, after an early morning 
ride on horseback, he and some of the suite mounted the huge 
beasts for the long and fatiguing flight of stone steps leading up 
to the famous shrine of Parbuttee. There are several hundreds 
of these steps, some very deep, all laid upon a slope, and the 
elephant is the only animal which could be safely used for the 
ascent, as the stones, worn smooth by the feet of pilgrims, are 
very slippery. In external appearance the temple resembles a 
fortress. Outside the small gate through which the visitor enters 
is a stone image of the sacred bull, and in the courtyard is a 
fine sculpture of the bull, facing that of Siva. There are days 
on which 2000 worshippers resort thither, every pilgrim bringing 
a money offering. Around are little tomb-like chapels for various 
deities—the gods of wisdom, love, and light, and one of Parbuttee, 
wife of Siva. A magnificent view of the plains, with the hills 
—the Western Ghauts—beyond, is afforded from the walls. Two 
miles away lies the battlefield of Kirki, where, in 1817, western 
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India was saved for British rule by a victory over the Mahratta 
forces of Baji Rao, the Peishwa at Poona. The Prince then 
returned to Bombay, where he shared, with much enjoyment 
and spirit, the festive scene at the grand farewell ball to 600 
guests at Government House. He also went to the Hindu 
burning-ground, the flame of which is ever kept alive, near the 
shore of Bach Bay, and saw some funeral processions, with the 
corpse, having its face exposed and painted in gay colours, carried 
aloft by the bearers on a stretcher. The funeral party is often 
headed by. men playing on screeching native pipes, and on tom- 
toms or Indian drums. 

One of the Prince's visits to Bombay notables was that to 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, eldest son of a Parsee merchant 
prince and philanthropist, who, sprung from poor parents, rose, 
by his talents for business and his high character, to the 
possession of vast wealth, used with magnificent liberality for the 
noblest purposes in the relief of human suffering and for educa- 
tional advancement. Parsee and Christian, Mussulman and 
Hindu—all were alike the objects of his splendid beneficence. 
Knighted by the Queen in 1842, he was made a baronet in 1857. 
Among the many institutions which he founded was the school 
of art, and it was probably in recognition of this fact that the 
Prince of Wales presented to the son and worthy successor of 
this grand specimen of the Parsees, along with a gold medal, a 
handsome copy of Flaxman’s compositions. The presents, 
upwards of 400 in number, made to the Prince by the rajahs 
and chiefs of the Bombay Presidency, included specimens of 
every variety of Indian workmanship—brocade, cloths, tissues, 
arms of all kinds, gold, silver, and jewellery. The Rajah of 
Kolhapur, besides giving to the British visitor an ancient jewelled 
sword and dagger, valued at 6000 rupees, set aside the sum of 
420,000 for the purpose of founding a hospital to be called after 
the Prince of Wales. The presents from the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
who had been represented at the reception by his able minister 
Sir Salar Jung, were swords, firearms, carpets, cloth of gold, 
and the like. The Gaekwar of Baroda offered a tea-service of 
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silver, of native workmanship and design; shields formed of 
layers of silk, closely pressed together so as to resist a sword-cut 
or the thrust of a lance from the strongest arm; and a pearl 
necklace from the Maharanee, a very beautiful ornament which 
had graced the necks of ladies of the Gaekwar’s family, the 
pearls being of admirable size, shape, and colour, with an emerald 
and diamond pendant for the Princess of Wales. 

| The next point of the Prince’s progress was Baroda, capital 
of that State, about 200 miles due north of Bombay. This town 
was reached after a night journey by special train. At the 
railway station the British heir apparent was received by the 
young Gaekwar, attended by his very able and excellent chief 
minister, Sir Madhava Rao, an Indian statesman of the new pro- 
gressive type, a man of scientific education, well read in British 
philosophy and in international law, and also of artistic tastes. 
The usual honours were accorded, and after a brief conversation 
with the Gaekwar, the Prince, the ruler, and the minister entered 
the same silver-gilt howdah on a richly caparisoned elephant. 
The head and trunk of the huge animal were fantastically painted. 
Around the base of the howdah, which was covered with a golden 
canopy, there was a small platform on which stood attendants 
armed with fly-flaps and feather fans. The procession was 
formed of fifteen elephants, all gorgeously arrayed and gaily 
painted, and was preceded and followed by an escort of cavalry. 
The guest was taken to the British Residency, 3 miles away, 
along a route beautifully bordered with festoons of leaves and 
flowers on a light framework of bamboo, with arches and banners 
at intervals. At the old palace the Prince witnessed exciting 
scenes in the arena, consisting of wrestling, and of fights in which 
elephants, rhinoceroses, buffaloes, and rams took part. A grand 
illumination of the city at night showed troops of horse and foot 
drawn up, and on the bridges stood figures draped in most fan- 
tastic costumes, their faces painted white, and some of their heads 
wearing wigs of scarlet ribbed with gold, and their robes being 
of tinselled tissue. The hair of others was either powdered and 
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black eyes. On his visit to the Gaekwar’s palace the Prince had 
an interview with the Maharanee, a charming and graceful lady 
under thirty years of age. Her little daughter, who, as the lady 
said, ‘‘ would have been Gaekwar had she been a boy”, nestled 
at her knee, and the child’s English governess was with her. 
The Maharanee expressed her high sense of the honour of the 
Prince’s visit, and hoped that he would like Baroda. 

During his stay the visitor and his suite had some quail- 
shooting and boarhunting, and on November 20, in particular, 
there was a hunting party in the demesne of a palace 8 miles 
from the city. The Prince and his attendants went thither by 
railway, and found in readiness ox-carts, elephants, horses, and 
shikaris or huntsmen. He first examined the cheetahs or 
hunting-leopards with hooded eyes, five in number; they purred 
like huge cats. The Prince then mounted an ox-cart with the 
Duke of Sutherland, and the rest of the party followed in 
similar vehicles, which are used because they enable the sports- 
man to approach the black buck, as those deer are used to the 
sight of such conveyances traversing the country. In a short 
time some herds of those deer, much wilder than usual, were 
descried, and at last a cheetah was slipped from the cart at a 
herd about 50 yards away. The animal dashed after one of the 
bucks, which bounded off with astonishing leaps, completely out- 
distancing: the cheetah, which gave up the chase at 500 yards, 
an unusually long rush. The hunters then drove on to a vast 
plain called the Preserve, where they divided, and some deer, very 
wild, were again seen. The company was still too large, but at 
last a cheetah, unhooded, dashed at a herd, and struck down a 
buck which was fighting with another, holding on by the throat 
until shikaris ran up and killed it. Two more bucks were pulled 
down in the same fashion, and the Prince, then preferring to try 
for a shot, killed a fine buck at about 200 yards range. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


A TOUR IN INDIA AND CEYLON (Continued) 
1875-1876 


On the morning of November 24 the royal party returned 
to Bombay, and embarked on the Sevapzs on the following day 
for Ceylon. The Prince, before leaving, paid special honour to 
a Parsee merchant, Sir Munguldass Nuthoobhoy, in attending a 
wedding festivity at his house. ‘The bridegroom was a marvel”, 
writes Dr. Russell, ‘‘of brocade and gold and silver lace and 
tinsel, with a tiara on his head, so that he might well have been 
taken for the bride, and in such attire he was to proceed on a 
champing charger, escorted by his friends, to bring his wife to her 
new home. The Parsee ladies were in flutters of delight at the 
visit, and the host gave full expression to his feelings at the honour 
conferred on him. . . . The quantity of flowers in and outside 
was astonishing, and the scent overpowering; nor did any who 
entered escape the bewreathment and garlanding which form part 
of all ceremonies, the Prince being especially festooned with the 
choicest blooms.” With the usual honours he bade farewell to 
Bombay, and the Sevafzs steamed south at about 15 miles from 
land, the sea line being marked by a wall of cocoa palms, and 
the seaway displaying fleets of fishing boats, with outriggers and 
lateen sails, and here and there larger native merchantmen. The 
crews, as the vessels now and then came quite close to the 
Serapis, stared in amazement at the bulk and grandeur of such 
a craft as was never before beheld in those waters. The Prince, 
on the way, visited Goa, the former capital of the Portuguese 
possessions in India, lying on the coast about 240 miles south 
of Bombay. The great steamer, with the Radeigh and the 
Osborne, was there on the night of November 26. On the next 
morning the Prince and his suite steamed on the May Frere 
yacht up to New Goa, a place greatly resembling Graves- 
end. He landed from the Governor's state barge, which came 
out to meet him, and, after a Jevee, he went 3 or 4 miles 
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farther up the river to Old Goa. There he and the Governor 
were carried in a palanquin, attended by a band, to the cathe- 
dral, and the monuments of the former greatness and splendour 
of the city were seen. The quay, the arsenal, the palaces, lay 
all in ruins. On the heights were viewed the remains of 
churches, convents, monasteries, and once-stately mansions, 
standing on knolls surrounded by jungle and trees. The shrines 
at the cathedral and one or two churches were inspected, 
notably that of St. Francis Xavier at the Bom Jesus Church, 
where the treasuries contain much curious gold and silver plate. 
In the evening the Prince and the Duke of Sutherland had a 
thorough drenching from a breaker as they helped in drawing 
fish seines on the beach, to the amusement of the seamen, 
and they returned on board, wet to the skin, at midnight; but 
the seawater was warm, and no cold was caught. 

On December 1, after a run in which the Sevapzs shipped 
some seas, Colombo was in sight with its white-walled, red-tiled 
bungalows, old Dutch fortifications, cocoanut palms, and houses 
now gay with countless flags and streamers. In addition to the 
royal salute from ships and forts, there was a feu de joe ashore 
for the birthday of the Princess of Wales, to whom congratulatory 
telegrams were dispatched, and replied to from Sandringham in 
the evening. The Governor, Mr. Gregory, came aboard, and with 
him, at 4 p.m., the Prince landed. The triumphal arches were 
peculiarly fine. The beautiful island is the home of fruits as well 
as flowers. At the bases of these erections there were pyramids 
of fruit 8 feet high, and great clusters of fruit were seen all 
along the route to Government House. Some arches were 
composed of effigies of elephants, made up of canvas and rich 
Oriental blossoms; others represented the same animals entwin- 
ing trunks and tusks, and upraising their heads for the royal 
visitor to pass beneath. The Prince seemed delighted with the 
rich vegetation as he passed along amidst an immense and ex- 
cited but orderly crowd of spectators, The Cingalese men have 
quite a feminine appearance in their straight-down petticoats 
and a sort of jacket, with long hair tied in a knot, and a large 
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comb, either stuck upright in the knob of hair or, more usually, 
with a long comb extending over the head and behind the ears. 
The soft and gentle expression of features adds to the illusion 
in the eyes of a European. On December 2 the Prince and 
his party went by railway to Kandy, the capital of the former 
kings, about 70 miles from Colombo. The scenery on the way 
presented thick groves of cocoanut and other trees, some pro- 
fusely decked with blossoms of pink or crimson, or purple or 
white. As the line ascends, hills covered with dense forest 
came into view, and the royal traveller, riding on the engine 
with the Duke of Sutherland, greatly enjoyed what he beheld. 

Kandy has no resemblance to a city, but presents only a 
suburb of bungalows and pavilions, with verandas, stretching 
in ranges called streets, and of native huts packed more closely 
in lanes. At the station the Prince was received by a great 
gathering of chiefs and Buddhist priests, with, of course, an 
address from the Municipal Council, and the entertainments 
included a banquet at the Governor’s House, a great illumina- 
tion, with lamps and lanterns waving in the perfumed breezes 
and climbing up the hillsides, while the air rang with the sound 
of native drums, horns, gongs, and rolling cheers. The central 
point of the visit was the Prince’s view of the Perahara, a 
time-honoured procession celebrated in his honour out of its 
ordinary place and time. It 1s at once a grand spectacle and 
a religious ceremony, which has been described as a combina- 
tion of a Lord Mayor’s Show with a Spanish church-festival 
display. With the decline of Buddhist influence under British 
rule, by which the people find themselves so much more pros- 
perous and contented than they ever were under their native 
kings, the significance of this very ancient rite has become, to the 
populace, that of a show rather than of a religious celebration. 
It was really a private rehearsal in the gardens of the Governor's 
house which the Prince witnessed, along with the Kandyan chiefs 
in their gorgeous costumes, and a few other visitors. He chatted 
freely with the leading natives, most of whom could speak our 
language fluently. The gardens were purposely left in darkness, 
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except the space just in front of the mansion, a building resem- 
bling an English gentleman’s country seat. Thus it was that 
the successive portions of the show emerged in a dim, shadowy 
way out of the gloom, and faded away in the same ghostly 
manner. The effect was greatly aided by the noiseless tread 
of the elephants and of their barefooted attendants. Torch- 
bearers lit the line of road in front of the house, and at the 
head of the procession came more torch-bearers, who ranged 
themselves in a great circle into which there entered four priests 
fantastically dressed in garments glittering with gold, silver, and 
gems. These priests then began to dance, or rather to posture 
grotesquely, to the sound of instruments like Italian street organs, 
pipes, and tom-toms. One of the elephants bore a pagoda-shaped 
shrine, while others carried priests, the huge animals being richly 
caparisoned and having the whole expression of their faces 
changed by wearing coloured hoods or masks with round holes 
trimmed with gold braid and looking like big eyes. The beasts, 
as they came in front of the Prince, wheeled slowly round in 
line, and knelt in salutation. On their rising, he went forward, 
patted them, and gave them pieces of sugar cane. Then came 
more elephants in parties of three, more dancers, and followers 
with emblematic whips and fans, until the display, weird and 
fantastic as it was, became wearisome from monotony. 

On the next day, December 3, there was a public reception of 
the native chiefs in the Hall of Audience, followed by the cere- 
mony of the installation of the Governor, Mr. William Henry 
Gregory, by the Prince, acting with royal powers, as a Knight 
Commander of the Order of St. Michael and St. George. This 
order was founded in 1818 for subjects of the Crown who held 
“high and confidential situations in the Mediterranean”, and was 
placed on a new basis by the letters patent of 1868 (and 1877), 
assigning the honour to subjects ‘holding high and confidential 
offices within Her Majesty’s colonial possessions, and in reward 
for services rendered to the Crown in relation to the foreign 
affairs of the Empire”. The ceremony took place in the hall of 
the old Kandyan kings, a spacious room, roofed in and open at 
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the sides, supported on richly carved columns of teak wood in the 
florid Hindu style. At the upper end was a dais on which stood 
a throne of ebony and crimson silk, with a lower chair to the left. 
Along the open right side of the hall ran a long bench draped in 
crimson for the Kandyan and other chiefs, and the native ladies 
invited. The Governor's suite, and the members of the Execu- 
tive and Legislative Councils, were posted on the left of the dais. 
It was past 8 p.m. when a blue light signified the approach of 
the Prince, and in a few moments, to the strains of the National 
Anthem and amid peals of cheers, the royal procession swept 
slowly up the hall, and the Prince took his stand on the dais in 
front of the throne. A semicircle of chiefs formed in front, and 
he made to them a few gracious remarks, rendered into their 
own tongue by an interpreter resplendent in blue, tortoise shell, 
and gold. The principal chief came forward, and the Prince hung 
a medal around his neck, and placed a ring upon his finger. 
Then the ceremony of conferring the K.C.M.G. was performed in 
the usual style, the Governor being introduced by the equerries, 
General Probyn and Colonel Ellis. Lord Suffield handed the 
insignia of the Order to the Prince, who stepped forward to the 
edge of the dais, and uttered in a clear voice, and with a digni- 
fied air, a few graceful sentences expressing his own sense of 
pleasure in being the instrument of the sovereign on such an occa- 
sion, and his additional satisfaction in conferring the honour in the 
loyal town of Kandy and in the presence of the Kandyan chiefs. 
The Governor rose from his knee a knight amid loud cheers, and 
the Prince placed around his neck the light-blue riband of the 
Order, with its pendent badge, and pinned the star on his left 
breast. Two of the Ceylon officials, Mr. Arthur Birch and Mr. 
John Douglas, were then invested as ‘‘Companions”. After the 
presentation of the chiefs, the Prince walked down the line of 
Kandyan ladies, shaking hands with the wives of the principal 
chiefs, and saying a word or two to each. 

The public procession of the Perahara, and the intended illu- 
mination of the town and display of fireworks failed as spectacles 
through a steady tropical downpour of rain extinguishing the 
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torches one by one, and giving the tom-toms a weak and flabby 
sound. During the day the Prince pleased the priests by inspect- 
ing the famous relic called ‘ Buddha’s Tooth”, a tapering cylin- 
drical piece of bone nearly 2 inches long and 1 inch round. 
The article, which is, of course, a manufactured fraud, is shown 
to worshippers on a golden lotus leaf under a glass case, and is 
carefully preserved in the smallest of nine golden and jewelled 
boxes kept one inside the other. The Prince, on this occasion, 
wore the full uniform of a Field-Marshal, and held his feathered 
cocked hat under his left arm as he stood in front of a silver 
table. The chief priest was an old man, with a peculiar pair of 
tortoise-shell eyeglasses. The royal party had passed into the 
sacred building by a covered way, between hundreds of priests, 
‘all clad in yellow silken robes, a fine array of proud men, closely 
shaven, and with bared right arms. They did not bow, for a 
Buddhist priest knows of none greater than himself, save only 
Buddha, but their welcome to the royal visitor seemed none the 
less cordial. Before leaving Ceylon, there was some elephant- 
hunting in the jungle, and the Prince, for the first time, shot one 
of the huge beasts, which toppled over on its side in a stream, 
where it dammed up the waters. Amid a scene of great excite- 
ment, the successful sportsman descended the bank, went through 
the water, and got on top of the dead beast. The natives flocked 
to the spot, and Europeans and Cingalese dashed into the stream 
with wild cheers. The Prince, who was streaming with perspira- 
tion, and had his clothes wet through and torn to tatters, cut off 
the elephant’s tail as his trophy. On the way back, his carriage 
upset at a small bridge, and the occupants were flung on each 
other. The carriage was broken, but all escaped unhurt, and the 
first thing the Prince did was to enquire after “his elephant’s 
tail”. He and his friends had a fortunate escape, as an upset 
a few feet farther on would have had serious results. The 
Prince, on December 8, laid the foundation stone of the new 
breakwater at Colombo, which has become so magnificent and 
useful a work of engineering art. , 

On the following day the Sevafzs was at sea, steaming north- 
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wards for Madras. On December 10 the Prince landed at Tuti- 
corin, an old town long in Dutch possession, and opened, as far 
as Madura, a new narrow-gauge line to Trichinopoli. Crowds of 
natives gathered along the course of the railway, a living decora- 
tion in varied garb, some well-dressed, others with scarce a rag 
upon them. Some of the temples of Southern India are noted 
for their great extent, and two of these, at Madura and at Sriran- 
gam (or Seringham), near Trichinopoli, were visited by the royal 
tourist. The Brahmins, at Seringham, brought out the treasures 
of the temple, and nautch girls were in attendance, who danced 
and strewed flowers in the Prince’s path as he passed along in the 
great hall of a thousand columns. The edifice covers many acres 
of ground, having seven enclosures one within the other. One of 
the great outer courts contains the houses of the 500 Brahmins 
conn@cted with the temple, and has the appearance of a town. 
None but votaries are permitted to enter the inner enclosures, 
where, in the inmost shrine, the god Vishnu, worshipped under 
the name of Remganath, is represented in polished marble as 
reposing in sleep on the coils of the great serpent which is the 
emblem of eternity, with its heads forming a canopy above the 
deity. On December 13 the royal party by railway reached 
Madras, where the Prince was received by the Governor of the 
Presidency, the Duke of Buckingham, and the high officials, with 
the Rajahs of Cochin, Travancore, and other territories. At a 
bridge leading to the city, 12,500 students and boys and girls, 
with their teachers, from 126 different colleges and schools, sang 
as he passed by to Government House, where the native princes 
were received. The day ended with a state banquet. The follow- 
ing day, the anniversary of the Prince Consort’s death, was passed 
by his son in seclusion at the Governor’s country seat, 8 miles 
from Madras. 

On December 15 the sporting Prince attended the races 
and saw a good struggle for the Sandringham Steeplechase, 
the prize for which, as in several other contests, was given by 
a native prince. The natives have taken very kindly to the 
turf, and the Europeans, accustomed to the dress of our jockeys, 
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found a strange contrast in the attire of some of the native riders, 
one of whom rode in a huge red turban, white petticoats, and a 
parti-coloured upper robe. Addresses were received at Govern- 
ment House from the Senate of the Madras University and from 
the Freemasons of the Presidency, and there were presentations 
of, and an interchange of valuable presents with, several Rajahs 
and Nawabs. On the same afternoon the Prince laid the founda- 
tion stone of the new harbour-works and visited the famous 
old Fort St. George, in the arsenal of which are stored the keys 
of Pondicherry and of Carnatic fortresses, with cannon and arms 
once belonging to the historic Tippoo Sultan, ruler of Mysore. 
The next day brought a view of the well-known tricks of native 
jugglers; an attendance at a great Children’s Féte in the People’s 
Park; a Luncheon at the Madras Club, where the best curries 
were provided, and, on the evening of December 17 the “illumi- 
nation of the surf”. In the course of the day the wind had risen 
and the sea ran high, sending vast breakers curling between the 
base pillars of the pier. Zhe Zzmes correspondent declares of 
this spectacle that ‘“‘men will never see any more strange—nay 
awful. Neither pen nor pencil can give any idea of it. It was 
exciting, grand, weird, and beautiful.” The Prince and the 
Governor, with a large retinue, walked to the end of the pier, 
whence a fine view could be had of the illuminations of the 
esplanade, showing the buildings along the beach, transparencies 
and triumphal arches, and a background of steeples, columns, 
and domes all brilliantly lit up. To the south, natives with 
torches and blue lights added to the weirdness of the scene. 
The Servapzs, Osborne, and Ralezgh, in the offing, had their hulls 
and rigging lighted up with lanterns, and so stood out against 
the darkness of the horizon. The first display was that of the 
fireworks, the Sevafzs and her consort showing coloured flames, 
and discharging all kinds of pyrotechnic artillery. The Ralezgh 
shot upwards, in one grand display, nearly 200 coloured rockets. 
The catamarans or surf-rafts and many boats showed green, red, 
and blue fires, and the culminating scene came when these native 
craft sent forth afar seawards fireworks like those attached to 
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lifebuoys at night, blue and other lights which water cannot 
extinguish. The Prince was greatly pleased and interested with 
this part of the display, and himself threw from the pier many 
of these cases of modern Greek fire. The flames among the 
waves kept dipping and rolling as they came landwards, and 
from time to time lights flashed right through the rollers from 
the other side. The height of excitement—almost of terror for 
the spectators not used to the ways of the Madras boatmen— 
came when, in an instant, lines of black craft on the beach charged 
into the surf with wild yells and fought the breakers, here black 
as ink, there white as snow, and were violently tossed amidst the 
flaming waves. Some of the daring fellows were swept off their 
boats or rafts and vanished from view until they regained their 
hold, or, swimming strongly, were borne ashore by the sea. 
Aftew this marvellous sight the indefatigable Prince, at midnight, 
attended a grand native entertainment at the suburban railway 
station, which had been turned into a theatre nearly 800 feet long 
and 250 wide, magnificently decorated. Many thousands of people 
were there, and after the receipt of an address and an exquisite 
gold casket from a deputation of native gentlemen, the royal 
party witnessed a series of dances by nautch girls. 

At 6 am. on the following day the Prince was up for a 
g-mile run with the Madras pack at jac\al-hunting, ending in a 
“kill”, This function ended the visit to Madras, and the royal 
party, in the afternoon, after due farewells to the Governor and 
his family on the pier, went out to the Sevapzs on four large boats, 
escorted by a double line of catamaran men. At 5.30 p.m. the 
great ship hoisted anchor and steamed northwards, with her 
escort, for the Hooghly, leaving behind a lovely sunset view of 
the city, the beach covered with white turbans over faces of 
dusky hue. After a fair voyage through the Bay of Bengal, 
which was as calm as a mountain lake, the telegraph announced 
at Calcutta, on December 22, that the Sevagzs and Osborne had 
been signalled off Saugor, at the mouth of the Hooghly. There- 
upon Sir Richard Temple, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and his staff went down the river in his yacht, meeting the Sevagzs 
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at Diamond Harbour, about 30 miles below the city, where the 
ships anchored for the night. At 7 a.m. on December 23 the 
Serapis weighed anchor, and, after breakfast, the Prince went on 
the bridge in uniform to watch the gradual approach of the ship 
to the great city. Just after 1 p.m. the firing of salutes from 
the fort and the men-of-war in the river announced to Calcutta 
that the great steamer and the Osdorme had entered the port. 
Passing slowly up Garden Reach, the Sevapzs took her position 
directly opposite Prinsep’s Ghaut, where the frigates Doves, [m- 
mortalité, and Topaze, which had arrived a few days earlier, were 
moored. Yards were “manned” as usual, and every ship in the 
harbour was gay with bunting. Ghauts or “ Landing-stairs” are 
covered resting places for those who are waiting to cross a river. 
They have been sometimes erected by pious men, just as cara- 
vanserais are for travellers, and fountains for wayfarers are set 
up in various parts of the East. Prinsep’s Ghaut, at which the 
Prince was to land, was erected by public subscription in memory 
of James Prinsep, one of the chief citizens of Calcutta. Lying to 
the south-west of Fort-William, it formed an admirable spot for 
the royal ceremony now to be described. 

Off the Ghaut had been moored a floating pontoon, connected 
with the shore by a stage 300 feet long and 20 feet wide, covered 
with red cloth. At the shore end of the stage a grand flight 
of steps led up to the reception platform, where there was a 
suitable structure with fine columns, which, like the facades of 
the Ghaut both on the road and the riversides, were decked 
with flags, evergreens, and floral designs. Among these was 
prominent one in white artificial flowers with ‘Welcome to 
Calcutta”. On the reception platform were sofas and chairs for 
the high officials and native chiefs who were to give the first 
greeting to the Queen’s heir and representative, and in the 
rear, and on each flank, were seats crowded by over 2000 chief 
inhabitants, native and European. On each side of the stage 
which connected the pontoon with the reception platform a railed- 
off space held about 1000 sailors from the men-of-war and 
merchantmen in harbour, and the cheers of these tars formed 
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a main item in the success of the ceremonial. The time ap- 
pointed for the landing was half-past four, but from an early 
hour crowds had begun to gather round the Ghaut and along 
the route of the procession. The natives, forming of course the 
vast majority of the spectators, seemed to enjoy the spectacle 
most thoroughly, and showed an eager desire to catch a sight 
of the central figure of the day. Soon after three o'clock the 
great native potentates and chiefs began to arrive. Those who 
knew one another embraced in the native fashion, placing their 
hands on each other’s shoulders and bending their heads forward, 
first on one side and then on the other, but not kissing in the 
way of European sovereigns. A good number of these prominent 
natives, even “ Maha” or ‘“‘Great” Rajahs, although their names 
were known to each other, had never met, and these were now 
mutually introduced, generally by the Political Agents resident 
at their several Courts, who were present on the platform. Many 
of the Maharajahs were magnificently dressed in mauve or 
blue satin, or in black satin embroidered with gold or decked 
with silver lace, and they made a superb display of pearls, 
diamonds, and other gems on their necks and turbans. Among 
these gorgeously arrayed rulers were the Maharajahs of Cash- 
mere in the north, Jodhpur and Jaipur in the north-west, Travan- 
core in the far south, Burdwan in Bengal, and Sindhia of Gwalior, 
while Holkar, of the great central state Indore, and Sir Salar 
Jung, chief minister of the Nizam of Hyderabad, were con- 
spicuous in extremely simple attire. On this occasion the native 
chiefs seemed to mix freely with each other, and to have entirely 
laid aside the strict formality and ceremony to which Indian 
princes usually attach so much importance. The European 
military, civil, and ecclesiastical high officials and dignitaries 
were, of course, present in full force. 

At 3.30 the firing of salutes and the manning of yards on 
the frigates showed that the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Napier 
of Magdala, had gone on board the Sevagzs for a brief interview 
with the Prince, and on his return the spectators were eagerly 
awaiting the great event of the day. The Viceroy, Lord North- 
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brook, who had already once greeted his illustrious visitor on 
board the steamer, took up his position on the platform with 
his staff, and at 4.30 the Royal Standard was slowly lowered 
from the Sevapfzs, and the yard-arms of the vessels were again 
manned. A moment later the Prince’s state barge was seen 
drawing near the shore; the guns thundered, the Viceroy walked 
down to the water’s edge, and the Queen’s greatest representa- 
tive stepped ashore, wearing full Field- Marshal’s uniform, but 
with a helmet instead of a cocked hat. The decorations on his 
breast included the riband of the Star of India. As he walked 
up the steps with Lord Northbrook, the royal visitor made most 
hearty response to the cheers of the spectators. In reply to 
the address from the municipality of Calcutta, he expressed 
thanks for his welcome and delight in the demonstrations of 
loyalty to the Crown, and in the spectacle which showed on 
every side the marks of prosperity and contentment, of intelli- 
gence and progress. ‘I will convey to the Queen”, he said, 
“your words of loyalty and gratitude to Her Majesty, and to 
the Princess of Wales what you so kindly say of your regret 
that she was unable to visit India. The Princess, I can assure 
you, very sincerely shares this feeling. She would most gladly 
have accompanied me had not the fatigue of such a long journey, 
and the necessity for watching over our children at home, proved 
insuperable obstacles. I feel certain that every day I remain 
in India will deepen and strengthen the impressions of interest 
in the country and the people which I have always felt.” The 
Prince then walked up the platform, the Viceroy introducing 
the chiefs in passing, for each of whom the visitor had a kindly 
smile and a word of greeting, while the native dignitaries showed 
the utmost delight. One of them is reported to have said to a 
friend in his enthusiasm: ‘‘ When I saw that young man walking 
among the assembled Princes of India, and thought of him as our 
future King, he seemed to me to be like a god”. The greeting to 
the Prince during the procession to Government House included 
the excellent singing of his hymn by 5000 school children. The 
day ended with a grand banquet at the Viceroy’s official residence. 
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On December 24 there was a reception of the great chiefs at 
Government House, followed by a levee of distinguished citizens. 
Christmas Day was marked by service at the Cathedral, and a 
visit to the Serafzs, where the Prince was received by the blue- 
jackets, mostly wearing flowers on the breast, on a deck trans- 
formed into a winter scene by shrubs and branches covered with 
cotton wool and glistening white powder to represent snow. Holly 
and ivy wreaths made on board bore the usual festive mottoes, 
and the health of the Prince was drunk with Highland honours. 
He then proposed the health of Captain Glyn and the officers, 
with mention also of Commander Durrant, of the Osborne, and 
his colleagues. On the following day, with his usual courtesy 
towards France, he went by water to the French settlement 
of Chandernagore, where he was heartily received, and a brief 
addregs was read by Miss Wade, a graceful Irish girl. After the 
usual toasts, the Prince and his suite drove through the town. 
It is amusing to learn from Dr. Russell that one of the resi- 
dents, when the Prince proposed the health of the President, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Tiens! le Prince parle frangais donc!” On De- 
cember 27 there was another reception of chiefs, and of emis- 
saries from the King of Burma. 

Among the entertainments given to the royal tourist was a 
garden party at Belvedere House, in the suburbs, the official 
residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Sir Richard and 
Lady Temple received their guest in the beautiful park, just at 
dusk, lit up with cordons and festoons of lamps sparkling amidst 
the luxuriant foliage. A number of men, fine stalwart fellows, 
and of women, puny and ill-favoured, of the wild Naga tribes, 
specially brought down from the north-eastern frontier, exhibited 
a fantastic dance, a single combat of men armed with leathern 
buckles and a formidable hatchet, and a spectacle in which warriors 
carrying long spears, and wickerwork shields topped by feathers, 
showed the utmost agility and fury in slaying hordes of imaginary 
foes to the exciting strains of martial music. On December 28, 
the Prince was at a native entertainment in the extensive and 
beautiful grounds of the suburban villa of Belgatchia, erected by 
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a native gentleman, Dwarkanath Tagore, who left an honoured 
name among the citizens of Calcutta. The place, in his lifetime, 
was the scene of the most sumptuous and elegant parties, in which 
the host brought together all the choicest people of the society of 
the capital, in a laudable effort to make natives and Europeans 
understand each other better and work together harmoniously for 
the public good. The scene, on the visit of the Prince of Wales, 
was lavishly illuminated, and the guests included the Viceroy and 
his suite, and all the great native princes. When the chief guest 
was seated on the dais at the upper end of a gorgeous pavilion, 
a Hindu “ Pundit” or learned Brahman presented to him, on a 
gold plate, a cocoanut, some paddy (rice in the husk), a few blades 
of grass, a gold coin, and a nosegay of flowers, the national 
emblems of fertility, plenty, and wealth, while three Vedic students 
blessed him in Sanskrit song, and four native amateurs gave a 
hymn of welcome in Bengali. An instrumental concert followed 
from performers on various instruments, including a kind of guitar, 
the musicians squatting in a circle in front of the royal visitor. 
The year 1876 opened at Calcutta with a most important 
function and gorgeous ceremony—the investiture of various native 
rulers with the Order of the Star of India at a Grand Chapter 
held by the Prince as High Commissioner. A vast enclosure of 
canvas, in the form of a long parallelogram, was erected in an 
open plain about a mile from Government House. Along this 
there were placed tents for the rajahs and other dignitaries who 
were to take part. The chief people thus honoured were the 
Maharajah of Jodhpur and the Begum (female sovereign) of 
Bhopal. The splendour of uniforms and costumes made a grand 
effect. “Opposite the entrance in a chapter-tent, which was 
carpeted with cloth of gold, with the royal arms emblazoned in 
the centre, was an elevated dais, above the dais being a canopy 
covered with light-blue satin, supported upon silver pillars. 
Beneath the canopy were two chairs, with silver arms, one with 
the Prince of Wales’s plumes, the other with a crown, embossed 
on the back. On each side of and behind these chairs were tiers 
of seats, those in front for members of the Order” (Ausse//). The 
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Begum, her face kept veiled throughout, and her form wrapped 
in many-coloured brocade, over which was the light-blue satin 
robe, with white shoulder knots, of the Order, came in pre- 
ceded by Colonel Osborne, the Political Officer, and eight sirdars. 
She was attended by two native pages in very handsome dresses 
and bare feet, and in her immediate front was an officer bearing 
a silken banner with quaint devices. The procession of Sir Salar 
Jung, who wore a small white turban, and a plain dress of dark 
green cloth, was composed of eight sirdars, arrayed in the most 
tasteful colours and fashion, and his train was borne by two pages 
in green and gold. The Maharajah of Puttiala made a brave 
show of diamonds on his turban, and had emeralds, pearls, and 
rubies on his neck and breast. The Maharajah of Jodhpur, a 
Rajput chief of the highest dignity, ruling a territory properly 
called Marwar, wore a spreading petticoat of pink satin, a jacket 
with open sleeves, and a tall plumed cap. One of the eight 
sirdars of the Maharajah of Rewah wore a striking suit of armour, 
with arabesque pieces on breast and back, a jewelled casque and 
plume of gold, and enamelled gauntlets. The Rajah himself wore 
a headpiece like a crown, the gold of which, exquisitely worked, 
blazed with jewels. The Maharajah of Jaipur’s train included 
pages with caps, doublets, and trunk hose of light-blue satin, in 
striking contrast with their dusky faces. The pages of Maharajah 
Holkar were clad in Vandyck brown and gold. The ruler of 
Cashmere, in dazzling and costly raiment, with his train borne 
by pages dressed in green velvet coats and pink turbans, was 
preceded by eight brilliantly arrayed warriors and courtiers. The 
Prince of Wales wore the usual Field-Marshal’s array, with white 
helmet and plume, and over his dress the blue satin mantle of the 
Order. His train was carried by two naval cadets in cavalier hats 
and wigs, and wearing cloaks, tunics, trunk hose, and rosetted 
shoes, all in blue satin. There is no need to describe the de- 
tails of the investments, made to the flourish of trumpets and 
the sound of saluting guns. 

In the afternoon the Prince, attended by the Viceroy, unveiled 
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ment House. He expressed his melancholy satisfaction in render- 
ing this honour to one whom he had been proud to call his friend, 
and who would have left a great name, had he lived, among Indian 
Viceroys. He thanked the Committee, on behalf of the widow, 
children, and friends of the murdered statesman, for what they had 
done to perpetuate his memory. After this ceremony, the Prince 
saw a polo match between the Calcutta and Manipuri players, and 
witnessed at the theatre a performance of ‘My Awful Dad”, in 
which the chief part was borne by the veteran comedian Charles 
Mathews. The proceedings at Calcutta, during the next two 
days, ended with tent-pegging; another polo match, in which five 
British champions were beaten by five Manipuri men; the invest- 
ment of the royal visitor, at the Calcutta University, with the 
degree of Doctor; and his visit to the ladies of a Hindu gentle- 
man’s zenana, to the scandal of some strict Hindus. The ladies, 
at any rate, did not seem to object to the gaze of a British 
prince. 

On January 3, after a final reception of distinguished persons 
at Government House, and a cordial farewell with the Viceroy, 
the Prince and his suite left by special train for Patna, where he 
was splendidly received by Sir Richard Temple. A Durbar was 
held for rajahs and zemindars or landed proprietors of the region. 
The avenue to the Durbar tent was lined by nearly 400 elephants 
richly adorned, the howdahs being filled with people in gala 
dresses, and the visitor was most heartily received by crowds 
of natives and Europeans. At Benares, on January 5, he re- 
ceived an address from the municipality, welcoming him to “the 
most sacred city of the Hindus, justly regarded and famous as 
the seat of their religion, philosophy, and learning. Thousands 
of the devout annually assembled to worship there, maintaining 
under British rule the fullest freedom for their rites and cere- 
monies. They thanked the Queen for the personal assurance 
which she had given of her interest in India, conveyed by the 
Prince’s presence, and they watched his progress with unflagging 
interest.” The Prince made a suitable reply, and, after holding 
a levee, he laid the foundation stone of a new hospital, halting 
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on the way to hear the pretty singing of native pupils under the 
care of the Church Mission, and accepting from them a present 
of lace for the Princess. After visiting the Rajah of Vizianagram, 
and inspecting the Town Hall built by him in commemoration 
of the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit, the Prince visited the Hindu 
temples, amid a concourse of people who were silent but very 
respectful. 

In the evening the Prince was towed in a galley 4 miles up 
the river to Ramnagar, where the Maharajah of Benares, a grey, 
bent, palsied, and yet grand old fellow, gorgeously arrayed, re- 
ceived him on a landing stage adorned with a canopy and 
garlands. Guns saluted from the bank of the river, and other 
artillery thundered from the illuminated battlements. The Prince 
and his host were carried on men’s shoulders, in gold and silver 
chairs, ug from the river to the castle gate, between lines of 
troops, with elephants marching on the left, and camels to the 
right, all preceded by mace-bearers, spearmen, and banners, to 
the strains of very wild music. On the parapets were men holding 
silver flambeaux, and all was light as day from torches borne on 
the walls and the river banks. In front of the gateway were 
drawn up the Maharajah’s infantry, flanked by men in chain 
armour, and in the courtyard was a grand line of elephants bear- 
ing gold and silver howdahs. The Maharajah led the Prince 
upstairs to the Durbar, or hall of audience, where, after a brief 
conversation, presents of gold-brocaded shawls, of Dacca muslin, 
and of other choice native tissues were laid at the august visitor’s 
feet. From the castle parapets the Prince then viewed a spectacle 
of marvellous beauty. The Ganges, about 700 yards wide, covered 
with countless little lamps, was flowing below, at the castle foot, 
and the shore was lit up with innumerable Bengal lights. 
Coloured fires on the castle walls shone on the armour of the 
soldiers and the upturned faces of the people with a marvellous 
effect, and, amid the continuous roar of artillery, and the rising 
of hosts of fire balloons, flights of rockets darted skywards. The 
illuminated city of Benares presented a sight of infinite beauty in 
2 miles of terraces, showing temples and shrines, stone deities, 
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and the sacred peepul trees, and the holy Brahminic halls, and 
mosques and minarets, and myriads of people, lit up by tens of 
thousands of oil lamps and by Bengal lights. The royal visitor 
constantly expressed his delight at this display, and he then drove 
with the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir John Strachey, to dinner at 
the camp. 

The next item on the long programme was Lucknow, in Oudh, 
where the Prince was entertained by Sir George Couper, the 
Chief Commissioner. After the usual receptions of notable per- 
sonages, the royal visitor inspected with much interest various 
spots in the great city, including the site of Sir William Peel’s 
batteries, where that brave man received his wound, the room 
in which he lay, the place where Sir James Outram crossed the 
Gumti River, and the grotesque building called La Martiniére, 
a school for soldiers’ children, founded by Claude Martin, a 
French adventurer in the eighteenth century, who arrived in 
India as a private soldier, and rose to be a major-general, 
possessed of great wealth. At 4 p.m. on this day, January 7, 
the Prince laid the foundation stone of a memorial, devised and 
paid for by Lord Northbrook, in honour of the Lucknow sepoys 
who had remained faithful to their salt in the sore trial of 1857. 
A most interesting feature of this occasion was due to a happy 
inspiration of the Prince. There were present on the ground 
some of: these gallant and faithful native defenders of the 
Residency, men who had been gathered from Oudh and other 
parts of India. They stood drawn up in their old uniforms, and 
the Prince suddenly requested that they should be presented to 
him. The eyes of the veterans flashed, and their lips trembled, 
with delight-on hearing of this great and unexpected honour. 
The spectacle was touching, one never to be forgotten by any 
beholder. As name after name was announced, and each looked 
up to the Prince, the old soldiers seemed for a moment supremely 
happy in spite of age and infirmity. One man, who was nearly 
blind, exclaimed in his own tongue: “Let me see him!” and 
the Prince, learning what he meant, told the officers to bring him 
up close. The veteran, with his hand at the salute, came near, 
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and, peering into the royal face, sighed deeply saying: “I thank 
Heaven I have lived to see this day and the Prince’s face”. 
The royal tourist, of course, inspected the ruins of the Resi- 
dency, and went over every room in the company of Dr. Fayrer, 
one of the occupants and defenders of the post. He also visited 
the well-kept cemetery, where lie the remains of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and of men, women, and children who died during 
the dreadful time of investment by the rebels. At the Alumbagh 
he left his carriage to examine the monument of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 

On January 8 the Prince and some of his friends had a 
“pig-sticking” or boarhunting adventure. Starting at 8 a.m. 
they left Lucknow for the jungle country. Alighting from the 
train at Onao, the party rode on dromedaries and elephants to 
the hunting camp, 5 miles away. After breakfast they took 
horse, and the coarse high grass was beaten for the game with 
a line of thirty elephants, and Bengal cavalry, extended on the 
flanks. The hunters were divided into fours, placed 300 yards 
apart. Some boars and sows soon broke cover, affording good 
runs, but on ground made very dangerous by holes hidden in 
grass which reached the horses’ girths. The “pigs”, as the 
wild boars are always called in India, showed great courage, 
fighting and charging in savage style. In one run a boar 
“kinked”, as the phrase is, turning sharp and running right 
under the horse ridden by Lord Carrington, which came down 
heavily with the rider, breaking his left collar bone. Dr. Fayrer 
was, by good fortune, close at hand on an elephant, surveying 
operations, and he at once set the bone, the Prince showing 
great solicitude for his friend. Others of the party dismounted 
and stood around the patient, who, after being bandaged and 
placed on an elephant, was carried to a grove, and thence con- 
veyed in a litter to the hunting camp. The animal which had 
caused this mishap had been meanwhile overtaken and speared. 
By 1 p.m. several boars had been slain, after some of them had 
inflicted grave injuries on horses by their onslaughts. There 
were many falls, and some riders had two, but none, except 
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Lord Carrington’s, was of a serious nature. Two days later the 
Prince presented colours to the 1st Battalion of the 8th Foot, 
a regiment which has a Royal Tiger as its badge. He then con- 
tinued his progress, by special train, towards Delhi, and reached 
Cawnpore in the afternoon. He drove first. to the Memorial 
Church, which was still adorned with Christmas emblems, and 
walked round the interior, reading the inscriptions. After viewing 
the site of Wheeler’s entrenchments, he walked to the famous 
monument over the fatal Well, and, amid deep silence, read in 
a low voice the words: ‘To the memory of a great company of 
Christian people, principally women and children, who were cruelly 
slaughtered here”. Around the base of the Angel statue, by 
Baron Marochetti, the date of the massacre in 1857 and the 
name of the great criminal, Nana Sahib (properly Dandhu 
Panth) of Bithur, near Cawnpore, are engraved. Above the 
arch of the memorial appear the words: “These are they which 
came out of great tribulation”. In the cemetery the royal 
visitor picked some leaves from a shrub by the grave of Wood- 
ford, a brave soldier who fell in 1857, in Colonel Windham’s 
disastrous conflict with the rebel Gwalior contingent. 

After a night journey from Cawnpore, Delhi was reached 
on January 11. The entry into the renowned old imperial city 
was worthy of the place and the chief personages. Lord Napier 
of Magdala, his staff, and a gorgeous crowd of official people, 
with a grand military escort of all arms, formed an imposing 
cortege in the progress over 5 miles of ground, lined by soldiery, 
to the royal camp. The Prince viewed with great interest the 
scenes of conflict during the siege, and the regiments which had 
actually fought in 1857 upon the very ground which they now 
occupied in his presence. The 2nd Ghoorkas, for instance, whom 
he personally addressed and praised, were opposite the house 
which they held during the operations. During his stay in the 
camp the Prince occupied some spacious tents, in a camp of his 
own, near to the quarters of Lord Napier of Magdala, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Leading up to the royal quarters was a long 
street, of twelve tents on each side, for his friends, with an entrance 
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formed by a canopy on. eight poles. The Prince’s tents, sur- 
rounded. by a canvas wall, comprised a very large one for recep- 
tions and dinner parties, and a spacious one used as a drawing- 
room, furnished with sofas, chairs, flowers, and a piano. His 
private tent was in the rear, double-poled, having a window and 
fireplace, and a door leading to the sleeping-tent. 

The review on January 12, on the plain north of Delhi, was 
a magnificent spectacle, displaying twenty-four battalions of 
infantry, thirteen regiments of cavalry, twelve batteries of guns, 
and a pontoon and engineer train. The guns and cavalry went 
by at full speed, and then the infantry marched past the flagstaff 
in front of the royal enclosure, where the Prince was foremost, so 
that all could see him; Lord Napier, with his arm in a sling from 
a recent fall, on his left; and Sindhia, a little to the rear, with some 
friends, on the right. The picturesque appearance of the native 
cavalry arose from the display of voluminous turbans, flowing 
collarless tunics, gay cummerbunds, wide breeches, long jack- 
boots, flashing curved tulwars, and cruel needle-headed lances. 
The Prince presented colours to the 11th Regiment; and in the 
evening he attended a grand ball in the palace of the Moguls, 
where there was a dazzling scene of white marble halls, inlaid 
with exquisite mosaics, brilliantly lit up, and filled with whirling 
dancers and with spectators in gay costumes. The Hall of 
Audience, where this entertainment took place, is historical as 
that where Nadir Shah of Persia, in 1738, exchanged courtesies 
and turbans with the vanquished Mohammed Shah. From a 
window of the apartments in the grand hall, which was fitted 
up as a retiring-room for the Prince of Wales, the last of the 
kings of Delhi, Bahadur Shah, had seen the mounted mutineers 
from Meerut pouring into the city and proclaiming him Emperor 
of Hindostan. 

On January 13 an excursion was made to the Kutab Minar, 
or Pillar of Victory, about 9 miles south of the city. This 
erection, 238 feet in height, and reputed the loftiest pillar in 
the world, was ascended by the royal visitor. Thence he looked 
down on the ruins of cities, forts, tombs, and mosques, extending 
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for many miles over the plain. On his return he stopped at the 
tomb of Humayun, second sovereign of the Mogul dynasty, 
about 2 miles from Delhi. It stands amid a large garden of 
terraces and fountains, surrounded by an embattled wall, with 
towers and four gateways. In the centre stands a platform 
about 200 feet square and 20 feet high, supported by cloisters, 
and ascended by four great flights of granite steps. Above 
rises the majestic sombre mausoleum, with its fine effect of red 
sandstone relieved by a great dome of snow-white marble in 
the centre, noble terraces, windows of exquisite filigree pattern, 
and lofty walls altogether nearly 300 yards in length. There 
it was that, in 1857, Captain Hodson overtook and slew the 
Delhi princes. On the two following days there were extensive 
military operations on the plains, and a field day for cavalry on 
the 17th. 

On the next day the Prince and suite, travelling by a special 
train, were received at Lahore by Sir Henry Davies, the 
Lieutenant - Governor of the Punjab, and drove into the city 
across a plain decked with the picturesque encampments of 
native chiefs. Before each there floated the Rajah’s banner, 
and in front stood lines of elephants and led horses splendidly 
equipped, bearing the chiefs and their sirdars. Some of the 
leading rajahs had twelve elephant-loads of these courtiers in 
attendance. The British Prince was greeted in passing with the 
roll of drums, the clang of trumpets, and other less familiar sounds. 
The Prince’s carriage and four came along at a walk, and each 
chieftain, as he passed, stood up in his howdah and salaamed. 
On both sides of the road, inside the city, were schools of boys 
in turbans of orange, violet, red, white, primrose, and crimson, 
showing a striking contrast of brilliant hues. The city of Lahore, 
the capital of the short-lived Sikh dynasty, and now the seat of 
government for the Punjab, stands amid the ruins of the ancient 
town. It was at the height of splendour in the best days of 
the Mogul Empire, in the days of Akbar and Jahangir, of Shah 
Jahan and Aurungzeb, and declined with the rise of Jahanabad 
or modern Delhi. The revival came under Ranjit Singh, the 
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“Lion of the Punjab”, and under British rule the place has 
greatly flourished, possessing fine modern institutions for educa- 
tion. The usual reception of rajahs took place, and a lovely 
illumination of the Shalimar Gardens showed lakes, cascades, 
and islands, the latter adorned with white marble temples and 
kiosks. 

On January 20 the royal party started from Lahore for 
Cashmere. First proceeding by a special train, on a narrow- 
gauge railway, for 26 miles, to Wazirabad, the Prince was 
received by a force of the three arms drawn up at the station. 
After luncheon at the mess of the 9th Lancers, he and his suite 
entered carriages with outriders, and drove for 27 miles to 
Jammu, the snowy summits of the Himalayas becoming ever 
more distinct and beautifnl. At 4 p.m. he crossed the frontier 
and became the guest of the Maharajah of Cashmere, being 
received at that point of the journey by a deputation of chiefs 
in carriages, and escorted by a squadron of the 9th Lancers. 
At 7 miles from Jammu, the royal party were welcomed by the 
ruler and his nobles. A beautiful scene was presented when the 
procession, halting on the top of the ridge, had a view of the 
broad river flowing below the spur of the hills. A bridge of 
boats crossed the stream, but the Prince was not taken over that 
way. On the near bank many elephants, gorgeously painted, and 
with trappings of gold and silver, were ready, and under a thunder- 
ing salute from the old hill fort opposite the city, the Prince and 
his host mounted one of the animals, and so crossed the water, 
received on the farther bank by cavalry in armour and double 
lines of infantry. It was now becoming dark, but the march 
up the hill, from the riverside to the camp, for about 2 miles, 
through streets and roads lined with troops, was a remarkable 
spectacle. 

The royal visitor was conducted to a huge building specially 
erected for his reception on the summit above the town, and 
only just roofed in. Oriental magnificence, and the desire to 
do honour to the Queen’s eldest son, were well illustrated in 
this new palace, erected within the space of two months. The 
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building was in the railway-station style of architecture, having 
a broad and lofty colonnade on each side, with the floor raised 
2 feet above the surrounding terrace, and carpeted with red 
baize. On crossing this the visitor entered an immense hall, 
destined for a throne room. The floor was covered with a thick 
Indian carpet; the windows, all opening to the ground, had 
scarlet hangings. From the ceiling hung five superb cut-glass 
chandeliers, four of them for sixty lights, and the central one 
for double that number. At one end were a dais and a canopy, 
under which, upon a gold-embroidered velvet carpet, stood the 
throne, entirely of gold, with lions for arms, studded with large 
emeralds and rubies. This throne room entered into the great 
banqueting hall, At short intervals round the walls of both 
apartments were candelabra of stags’ heads, a candle inside a 
crimson glass shade being affixed to each branch of the horns. 
Similar candelabra were also attached to all the pillars of the 
colonnade and to the walls facing them. The banqueting hall 
led into three drawing-rooms, superbly furnished and decorated. 
The carpets were of Cashmere work, and the walls were most 
elaborately painted in patterns of very intricate design, of the 
same character as that used in the famous shawls of the country. 
The furniture was all European and new—one room in blue, 
another in blue and white, the third harlequin. The order sent 
to Europe for furniture and fittings amounted to £38,000. At one 
end of the palace was the Prince’s camp, in which his sleeping- 
tent was a perfect gem, small, but exquisite in the taste and 
beauty of the decorations. The whole interior was lined with 
Cashmere work upon a dark ground. The carpets were of soft 
native work laid over several thicknesses of rugs. The bedstead 
was of the description always used in the country, merely four 
short legs supporting the framework. These legs were of pure 
gold, beautifully chased, and the coverlet was a superb shawl 
worth thousands of rupees. A tent next to the Prince’s, and 
almost as beautifully adorned, was allotted to Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, who, a mere British officer in British dominions, 
ranked in Cashmere next to the Prince of Wales. The exterior 
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views were well worthy of all this splendour. Behind the camp 
the ground rose, thickly covered with brushwood, and in the 
rear the snowy range of mountains towered up, a glorious back- 
ground. In front, there lay below large gardens in the Italian 
style; farther down, embosomed in trees, the flat-roofed houses 
of Jammu, with two Hindu cupolas—the one in stone, the other 
newly gilded and flashing in the sun’s rays—rising high in air. 
Beyond all this stretched the plain, to all appearance boundless, 
with the river winding into a lake. 

After the usual Durbar or reception the Prince saw from the 
veranda a fine display of fireworks, representing a general action. 
Then came a grand banquet, after which he retired to his camp. 
On the next day there were some falconry, wild-boar hunting, 
and other sport. Among the entertainments was a most weird 
performance, a sacred dancing drama played by lamas from Tibet, 
with an orchestra of enormous trumpets, drums, cymbals, and 
other instruments. Dancers came in and jumped and whirled 
wildly in outrageous costumes, one man wearing a hat like the 
comb of a cock in colour and shape, most of them having huge, 
wide-brimmed hats surmounted by tridents and articles like vanes 
and weathercocks, with long strips of coloured silk hanging down 
behind. The rest of the costumes were purely Chinese. After a 
short dance round, the performers retired, soon returning without 
the great hats, but having heads of animals—elephants, oxen, and 
boars—and large grinning and laughing headpieces, painted in all 
tints, as in a pantomime. On January 22 the royal party left 
Jammu in state, escorted by the Maharajah’s cuirassier lancer 
regiment, before which was borne a standard of green and gold, 
with bands of music composed of kettledrums and trumpets. A 
grand procession of elephants with splendid trappings formed 
part of the cortége. Before the Prince’s departure heads and 
horns of the yak deer and antelopes, brought from all parts of 
Cashmere, were laid out for him in front of the palace, and he 
received many presents of deer, hawks, eagles, falcons, and 
Tibetan dogs with thick, coarse hair like that of bears. At 
7 miles from Jammu the Maharajah took his leave, with ex- 
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pressions of his deep sense of obligation for the visit of the 
Queen’s eldest son. He finally gave the Prince a sword studded 
with precious stones from hilt to point, worth at least 410,000. 
The ministers and nobles attended him to the British frontier, 
and left him at a triumphal arch inscribed: “ This road is for our 
illustrious Prince”. A rapid journey was made in carriages to 
Sealkote, and at Wazirabad he performed the ceremony of com- 
pleting and opening the “Alexandra” Bridge over the Chenab, 
on the Punjab Northern State Railway. This grand work of 
engineering was begun in November, 1871, and is one of the 
longest bridges in the world, extending for 9300 feet in sixty- 
four spans, with foundations laid 70 feet deep. The Prince 
received from the engineer-in-chief, Mr. Alexander Grant, a 
hammer presented in a casket of handsome workmanship, bearing 
a Persian inscription which referred to the utility of the work 
and the benefits of British rule in the Punjab. He then drove 
in the last rivet of the vast iron structure and gave the name. 
It was eminently fitting that the heir to the Royal and Imperial 
crowns, who had, in his earliest manhood, as we have seen, com- 
pleted in the same way, and dedicated in the name of his mother, 
Queen Victoria, the splendid bridge at Montreal, in the Empire’s 
greatest province of the West, should now, in his maturer years, 
perform the same office, in our chief Eastern dependency, in 
honour of his wife, who was to become Queen Alexandra. He 
then, in a special train, crossed and recrossed the bridge, and 
proceeded to Lahore. 

At the capital of the Punjab, where he arrived at dark amidst 
splendid illuminations, he attended a native entertainment in his 
honour, given by 120 Rajput, Pathan, and Baluchi chiefs, in- 
cluding descendants of the Great Mogul; members of the royal 
family of Delhi and Afghanistan; of Nanuk, the founder of the 
Sikh faith; and of Govind, who raised the Sikhs to the position 
of a great nation. The scene was very striking and picturesque. 
On the right of a dais, covered with a scarlet carpet richly em- 
broidered in gold, was an excellent full-length portrait of the 
Princess of Wales, and to the left another of the Prince, painted, 
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as the inscription stated, by order of the Maharajah of Puttiala, 
to commemorate the Prince’s restoration to health four years 
previously. Along the walls were coats of arms, banners, and 
the emblazoned shields of the Punjab chiefs, and underneath 
each shield stood a Punjabi, armed to the teeth, on a pedestal, 
representing his special district. A superb display of fireworks 
was then witnessed by the Prince from the roof of the college. 


CHAPTER XX 


A TOUR IN INDIA AND CEYLON (Concluded) 
1876 


TWo days later the royal visitor was on his way to Agra. He 
stopped on the way at Amritsar, the headquarters of the Sikh 
faith, about 30 miles east of the capital. There, in a sacred 
tank or pool, stands the famous Golden Temple, which the Prince 
surveyed from the terrace. 

At Agra, reached on January 25, he was received by Sir John 
Strachey, with his civil and military staff, and along the road 
were gaily decked platforms covered with spectators and bands 
of musicians. On both sides, under the walls of the fort, were 
nearly 200 elephants belonging to the great rajahs, bearing chairs 
of gold and silver, with trappings of wondrous magnificence. 
Beyond these the populace showed a sea of heads. The pro- 
cession of elephants was formed in two lines, the Prince and 
the Lieutenant-Governor leading. As they passed between the 
rajahs and other chiefs, their elephants fell in behind those of 
the Prince’s and Sir John Strachey’s suites and those of the 
civil and military officials. The escort was an advance guard 
of the 10th Hussars and the 15th Bengal Cavalry. The street 
was lined with soldiery, and loud cheers came from the fort 
battlements. The royal visitor, over whose head a golden um- 
brella was borne, so that none could mistake his identity, was 
received with the utmost respect. On arrival at the camp the 
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Prince’s elephant faced round in front of the Durbar tent, before 
which the Royal Standard floated from a lofty staff. An effective 
spectacle came when all the huge animals passed before the chief 
personage, wheeled round, and backed into position in a curved 
line on the right, while all the chief personages passed in review 
at the salute. The whole display, which included horsemen and 
footmen, spearmen, and bannermen, led horses, and gold palan- 
quins, was a scene of unsurpassed brilliancy in colour, quaintness, 
and variety for the European spectators, with its matchlocks and 
gingals, brass guns drawn by camels and by white oxen, bullock 
carriages with dome-topped bodies in red and gold, turbans and 
uniforms of every hue, maces, and all kinds of curious orna- 
ments. 

The great city of Agra, on the right bank of the River Jumna, 
about 300 miles above its junction with the Ganges, was origi- 
nally built by the famous ruler Akbar the Great, the real 
founder of the Mogul Empire in India, in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. It was one of his successors, Shah Jahan, who 
erected, in the seventeenth century, the glories of architecture 
which, in their vast size, and in their minute and elaborate 
decoration, have given rise to the oft-quoted and truthful criti- 
cism that “the Moguls (in India) designed like Titans and 
finished like. jewellers”. Just outside the huge red-sandstone 
fort of Akbar is the building called Jama Masjid, or Great 
Mosque, due to Shah Jahan, and completed in 1644, after the 
work of five years. White and red stone, laid in oblique courses 
to form a low dome, are one remarkable feature of this fine and 
original conception of Mogul architects, which commemorates the 
Emperor’s pious, devoted, lowly-minded daughter, the Princess 
Jahanara. Ten years later the Sultan built the exquisite Moti- 
Masjid, or Pearl Mosque, within the enclosure of the fort. This 
is one of the loveliest gems of purity and beauty among the 
religious edifices of the whole world. Raised upon a high plat- 
form of sandstone, it displays three domes of white marble with 
gilded spires, surmounting a corridor open towards the inner 
court, and divided into three aisles by a triple row of Saracenic 
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arches. The snowy stone, inlaid with narrow lines of black, has 
an effect of combined grandeur and delicacy. 

On January 26 the Prince held a reception of fourteen native 
chiefs, including the Maharao Rajah of Bundi, a Rajput State. 
This fine specimen of his race, who had been a noted hunter, 
was delighted when the royal visitor reminded him of his attend- 
ing a Durbar held by Lord William Bentinck, who was Governor- 
General from 1828 to 1835, and of the fine horsemanship which 
he had then displayed. The Maharajah of Bhurtpur was charmed 
by the Prince’s promise of a visit for some duck-shooting in his 
preserves. In the afternoon there was a review of the troops 
of these native rulers, a show which included elephants, horses, 
and camels, artillery drawn by oxen, and men in armour. On 
the following day the Prince returned the visits of the chiefs, 
and fn the evening he saw the renowned Taj Mahal, the glory 
of Agra, and of Shah Jahan as an imperial builder, the wonder 
of the modern world, the choicest and most charming of all 
mausoleums, dedicated to the Emperor's favourite wife. Poetry 
and prose may exert their powers in vain to describe this match- 
less triumph of architecture in its own class. 

Let us strive to convey some faint idea of the Taj, as it 
appeared in its affecting beauty beneath the deep blue of a starlit 
sky, on the night when thousands of spectators had gathered to 
view the prince from the Western world as he gazed—fascinated, 
enraptured—on the glory of Oriental builders. On a raised 
platform. of stone, flanked by two wings, one of which is a 
beautiful mosque, and adorned at each corner by a tall, slender 
minaret of perfect grace, rises the mausoleum. The building 
covers a square space measuring 62 yards on each side, and is 
deeply truncated at the angles, so as to form an irregular octagon. 
The great dome rises high in air until it makes nearly two-thirds 
of a sphere, and then fines off into a spire surmounted by a 
crescent. At each corner of the building is a small dome rising 
from a structure pierced by Saracenic arches. The white marble 
of the whole building is used with the utmost complexity of 
design, and the most intricate delicacy of workmanship. Such 
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is the exterior of the monument, viewed by the royal traveller 
amid blue lights and limelights, to the tender strains of some of 
Mozart’s most tuneful music. The interior was gazed at with 
speechless admiration by the Prince and his suite, as musical 
notes soared away into the vaulted roof. Illuminated by a 
double screen of perforated marble, including all brilliancy of 
light, the marvellous decorations are seen in chastened but not 
gloomy effect. Jasper, agate, and other precious stones form 
flowered patterns of work inlaid in the white marble which, in 
other parts, is itself carved into tulips, oleanders, and full-blown 
lilies. Lines in black marble, and inscriptions from the Koran, 
finely written in the same material, combine with wreaths and 
scrolls of brown and violet stone to variegate the monotonous 
purity of the white. The cenotaphs of the emperor and the 
sultana, inlaid with flowers of costly gems, are beneath the chief 
dome, within a lofty and charming screen of white marble trellis- 
work. The lace-like delicacy of the perforated stone is incom- 
parable, and the whole edifice, placed amidst terraces and gardens 
supplied with abundant foliage and water, produces on the mind of 
the beholder an impression which memory will never allow to fade 
away. The Prince remained till nearly midnight, unable, as it 
seemed, to turn his sight away from the glorious beauty which, 
through the eye, filled the soul. 

On January 28 the Prince helped to make a “bag” of 80 
head of ducks in the Maharajah of Bhurtpur's special jungle, and 
danced with many ladies at a grand ball in the Fort. On the 
afternoon of the 30th he made an excursion to Sikandra, to see 
one of the grandest tombs in the world, that of the Emperor 
Akbar. A noble gateway, with four lofty minarets of white 
marble, leads into a garden containing the mausoleum of red 
sandstone, ‘“‘which consists of four square terraces, placed one 
above the other, and gradually decreasing in size. The lowest 
is 320 feet square and 30: feet high. Above the highest of these 
four terraces there stands a white marble enclosure, 157 feet 
square, the outer wall of which is composed of beautifully carved 
screens” (/mperial Gazetteer of India). Each terrace is adorned 
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with an arched gallery and cupolas. The next destination of 
the unwearied travellers was Gwalior. This capital of the largest 
state of Central India, a territory about half the size of England, 
with three millions of people, lies 65 miles south of Agra and 
has interest as a very ancient seat of Jain worship, and as con- 
taining excellent examples of Mogul architecture. At 7 miles 
from the city the Prince was received by his young friend the 
Maharajah Sindhia, and was conducted between lines of Mahratta 
cavalry along a road shaded from end to end by noble trees—a 
magnificent avenue. The royal visitor was installed in the new 
palace to the south of the fort. It is a vast double-storied edifice 
with wings and turrets of three and five stories, and an inner 
square over 100 yards in length on each side. The architecture 
is mixed Tuscan, Italian Doric, and Corinthian, with the interior 
and exterior forming a combination of arcades and colonnades. 
The grand drawing-room is hung with chandeliers of marvellous 
size and beauty, and has immense mirrors on the walls. The 
Prince's bedstead, bath, and washing-service were of solid silver. 
The garden, a square mile in area, has several waterfalls and 
many fountains; the palace and inner square contain a waterfall 
and over 100 fountains. The new building and its domain are 
called the Phala-bagh or Flower Garden. The famous rock 
fortress stands out like a huge circular hill, 14 mile long, in the 
midst of a vast plain, and presents at a distance a view only of 
jagged sides, jutting crags, and deep indentations, with an irregular 
surface surmounting a basis of solid perpendicular rock, for the 
most part as inaccessible as Gibraltar. It was at this time held 
by British troops, and the No. 1 battery looked down on the 
Maharajah’s palace at only 800 yards range. On February 1 
there was a review of the Gwalior forces of all arms, the Prince 
and Sindhia riding down the line side by side. The Indian ruler, 
at the head of a magnificent staff, was a gorgeous figure in a 
scarlet tunic, with gold facings, diamonds, and other gems, and 
the riband of the Star of India, while his cap blazed with jewels, 
and bore an egret plume in a diamond socket. In the march 


past, Sindhia rode alone, saluting the Prince with his sword. 
VoL. III. 32 
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Then came a sham fight, in which the Gwalior prince took part, 
and a number of chiefs in costumes of the richest colours, and 
sparkling with jewels, formed a group close to the British visitor. 
The military operations, conducted by 8000 troops, under the 
personal superintendence of Sindhia, represented the capture of 
a village, and included some brilliant cavalry charges. 

In the afternoon there was a Durbar at the old palace, with 
a great attendance of Mahratta chiefs and sirdars, who uttered 
a loud cry in unison whenever their ruler rose or sat down. 
Towards the close of the reception the young sovereign, with 
deep emotion and glistening eyes, addressed the Prince in his 
own tongue, General Sir H. Daly, Political Agent for Central 
India, acting as interpreter. He expressed his gratitude for the 
honour conferred on him by the visit, one which had never been 
equalled in the experience of any previous Sindhia. He spoke 
in humble terms of his own ignorance, and of his having nothing 
to show ‘‘worthy of his Royal Highness”, and concluded with 
the words: ‘‘When he sees the Queen, let him tell her from me 
that I am, with hands clasped, her faithful servant for ever. 
When the time comes for the Prince to ascend the throne, I hope 
he will remember Sindhia.” In the evening there was a grand 
banquet at the new palace, and when dessert was spread the 
young ruler entered and sat beside the Prince of Wales, with ten 
of his nobles ranged beside him. He proposed, in champagne 
drunk from his own silver cup, specially brought, the healths of 
the Queen and the Prince. In very warm terms the British 
guest returned thanks, and gave the health of his host, whom 
“he would ever remember as a friend”. This toast was drunk, 
at the request of the proposer, with British honours, amid loud 
cheers, a demonstration at which the Maharajah seemed to be 
greatly pleased. On taking leave next day Sindhia said: “It has 
been much to see your face; it is a grief to me that your visit 
is so short, and that you go away. I can hardly hope to see 
you again; but sometimes in England turn a kind thought to 
me. My state and everything I have is yours.” The parting 
guest replied that “he should never forget Gwalior and the 
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splendour of his reception, and that he knew he had a friend 
in Sindhia”. | 

On February 3 a small party of sportsmen went over 20 miles 
from Agra for the hazardous sport of ‘“ pig-sticking ”, and in the 
evening, as the Prince was dining with the officers of his own 
regiment, the roth Hussars, news arrived that Prince Louis of 
Battenberg had been thrown from his horse while he was riding 
at full speed after a boar, and had been picked up senseless, and 
with a collar bone broken. Lord Charles Beresford was carefully 
tending the sufferer when Dr. Fayrer, who had set off at once 
from Agra, arrived. On the following day the Prince and his 
Suite started by special train for Jaipur, where he was duly re- 
ceived by the Maharajah and his Court, and conducted from the 
station ig the usual procession of elephants. The city is guarded 
by forts; the roads around are charmingly wooded. For India, 
the place is quite modern, having been built in 1728 by a wise 
ruler who removed his capital from the old city in a narrow valley 
where the people were overcrowded. ‘The new town is rectan- 
gular, just over 2 miles long and 14 wide. A street 111 feet 
broad runs through the centre and is crossed by two thoroughfares 
of 55 feet wide, thus dividing the place into six equal portions. 
Other streets of 274 feet and 133 feet in breadth, all running 
at right angles to each other, subdivide the town into smaller 
lots. The palace occupies the whole of the central block on the 
north side. A wall of masonry 20 feet high and 9 feet thick, 
having seven gateways, and bastions and towers pierced for 
cannon, surrounds the city. Jaipur thus differs wholly, in its 
regular plan and broad streets, from the typical Oriental town 
with narrow tortuous lanes. In style, the buildings are the 
most singular and fantastic in all India. In the principal streets 
stand all the great buildings, and the abodes of the nobles and 
the chief citizens. These are connected by lines of shops, 
some of two or three stories high, but all, in appearance, of 
uniform altitude, as those which have only a ground floor have a 
screen or sham front carried up above. In these screens all the 
peculiarities of Oriental architecture are displayed— projecting 
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windows, with intricate open latticework and square peepholes; 
balconies, closed verandas, quaint projections, and little cupolas, 
distinctive of the Hindu and Saracenic style. The whole of the 
buildings are painted in a uniform pink shade, with white deco- 
rations and designs, differing according to the taste of the owners, 
some of whom adorn the walls with flowers, some with figures, 
some with mere spots or stars, others with elaborate arabesques. 
On each side of the roads are footways, 10 feet wide, of broad 
smooth flagstones—pavements such as neither Calcutta nor Bom- 
bay could boast, while overhead, from every shop, project awn- 
ings, all alike of white and red striped stuff. Add to this, fine 
trees in some of the streets—squares like Piccadilly Circus in 
London, with fountains in the centre, at the junctions of the 
broad thoroughfares—and let the public buildings be imagined as 
completely covered with queer projections and angles, fantastic 
pinnacles and cupolas, and overladen with bizarre ornaments, and 
the untravelled reader has the remarkable city of Jaipur. 

At the time of the royal visit the ruler of the State was the 
Maharajah Sewai Ram Singh, a man of the most admirable char- 
acter, rare indeed among Oriental princes of the old school. Car- 
ing naught for the pomp and splendour which are the delight 
of most Indian sovereigns, with no soul for military display or 
playing at soldiers, he devoted his whole time and thoughts to the 
good of his people. He established a council of state, ministers, 
and a constitutional government, he gave his capital a munici- 
pality, and founded a large and flourishing college. He insisted 
on sanitary regulations, carried out with a stringency such as then 
prevailed in few European cities. He had at Jaipur an art insti- 
tute and museum, excellent schools, fine public gardens, and many 
similar institutions, all kept up on a scale of efficiency which would 
do credit to any great British town. All these he inspected per- 
sonally, going about on foot from early morning till night. His 
army was surpassed in number by that of many chiefs ruling 
states of only one-fifth of the wealth and importance of Jaipur, 
but this maharajah’s people were governed justly and wisely, and 
possessed an amount of happiness, comfort, and material pro- 
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sperity such as were enjoyed by no other population under native 
rule throughout the vast extent of India. The appearance of the 
inhabitants clearly indicated their condition of content. This 
record is no place for serious political or social disquisitions, but 
we cannot help remarking that the very existence of such a State 
as Jaipur, whose ruler was amply guaranteed by British power 
from outward interference, and, we may be sure, was highly 
esteemed by the paramount authority, is in itself a justification 
for British possession and sway in India. The Prince of Wales, 
it is certain, had informed himself in advance concerning the con- 
dition of affairs in every State which he visited, and, believing as 
we do that the British heir apparent went to India with far higher 
purposes than those of mere amusement and sport, and even than 
the gratification of an intelligent curiosity concerning his future 
subjects in the East, we may imagine with what pleasure the 
eldest son of the great and good constitutional sovereign of the 
West passed into the chief city of so enlightened and beneficent 
a prince as the Maharajah of Jaipur. As the procession went by 
torchlight through the crowded streets, the line was kept by troops 
in native costumes, armed with matchlocks, shields, and all sorts 
of strange and old-world weapons. One feature of the spectacle 
was the performance of the Nagas, an aboriginal tribe of Rajpu- 
tana, inside the gate by which the Prince entered the town. 
About a hundred swordsmen of these wild people, in curious dress, 
partly of tiger skins, imitated the fighting when a town is entered 
by a conquering army—dancing about, brandishing their long 
weapons, cutting and slashing, as they preceded the cortége to 
the sound of pipes and tom-toms and long serpent-shaped horns. 

The time had at last arrived in the long tout when the Prince 
was to have some tiger-slaying. In the words of one of his suite 
“News of a kill”, as it is termed, was brought in on the morning 
of February 5, meaning that a tiger had killed a bullock in a 
ravine some 5 miles away. At 10.30 the Prince, attended by 
Lord Alfred Paget, Lord Aylesford, Lord Carrington, and Dr. 
Fayrer, rode out to a small country house and garden, at the 
entrance to the corrie where the tiger was marked down. The 
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Maharajah was awaiting his guest, and they ascended the hillside 
to a small two-storied house, loopholed, and surrounded by 
a low wall. The shooters took their positions, the Prince being 
in the upper story, while the beaters, at the head of the corrie, 
made their way down towards the lair. Nearly two hours passed 
before they came on the animal’s place of repose. Then, aroused 
from sleep, it was seen creeping catlike towards the house, some- 
times lost from view, till it came within less than thirty yards of 
the Prince, who promptly fired. The tiger gave a leap and 
went off down the ravine. The Prince fired again, and the 
animal rolled over, but recovered footing and staggered out of 
sight into the hollow. The Prince wished to follow on foot, but 
was dissuaded from so dangerous a course. He mounted Dr. 
I‘ayrer’s elephant, and descended the slope below the beast’s 
lurking place. The beaters threw stones into the ravine, and 
the tiger came out and walked up the bank. Twice more the 
Prince fired, but still the creature went on, falling over a huge 
boulder out of sight. A beater who stood above on a hillock said, 
as he pointed to a cactus bush: ‘It lies there, dead.” The party 
dismounted and closed around the animal, which looked fearful 
even in death. It was a full-grown tigress, 84 feet long. The 
circass was carried on an elephant to a little hut, where luncheon 
was spread for the party. The Maharajah, who, with his sirdars, 
took the meal apart, but in the same room, close to the Euro- 
peans, congratulated his guest on his success, and presented him 
with a large-bored rifle as a proper weapon for tigers. The day 
ended with a fine illumination of the city. On the following day 
a visit was made to the strange, beautiful, decayed city of Amber, 
the old capital of the state, about 7 miles north-east of Jaipur. 
It lies in a deep hollow among hills, on the margin of a small 
lake bordered with ruined castles. The splendid buildings, in 
work of marvellous beauty and finish, rise up, within an immense 
enclosure of battlemented’ walls, to the summits of peaks com- 
manded by forts. On the morning of February 7 the Maharajah, 
with his courtiers, visited the Prince at the British Residency, 
his place of sojourn, and presented him with a sword in a splen- 
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didly enamelled and jewelled sheath, a bag of gold mohurs struck 
at Jaipur, and some large photographs taken, in a masterly style, 
by himself. The native prince then attended his guest to the 
train for Agra, and left him with expressions of the deepest 
regret. The British prince was now to turn his course towards 
the Himalayas. 

On February 8 the royal party were in the shooting camp on 
the outskirts of the Terai, the term applied to the wooded belt of 
territory at the base of the great range, and also to the prairie, 
covered with high reeds and grass lying for hundreds of miles 
outside it. Before beginning the serious work of sport, the Prince 
and some of his suite went to Naini Tal, a sanitorium or hill 
station in the north-east of the District of Kumaon, beautifully 
placed on the banks of a small lake among the spurs of the Hima- 
layas, at 6400 feet above sea level. On the following days, 
mounted on elephants, the Prince’s party shot game of various 
kinds, but no tiger was killed, and the Prince only succeeded in 
wounding a leopard. The camp was a very large affair, including 
about 120 elephants, 550 camels, 100 horses, 60 oxcarts, many 
sheep and other material for food, and 2500 persons in all. Day 
after day, to the despair of General Ramsay, who had special 
charge, the tigers would not appear, and the elephants with the 
sportsmen tramped many miles through marshes with long grass. 
The Prince hit a sloth bear of great size and weight, and on 
February 16, after a long day’s work, he brought down a tigress 
84 feet long, and a sloth bear of 6 feet 8 inches. On the 29th 
a move was made from British territory into Nepal, where the 
Prince was met by the chief minister, Sir Jung Bahadur and his 
sirdars. He brought a warm welcome from the Maharajah, and 
expressed his own high sense of the kindness which he had 
formerly received in Britain from the Queen, the Prince Con- 
sort, and all classes of society. 

Towards the close of dinner on February 20, Sir Jung visited 
the Prince in his camp, and proposed the health of the Queen 
and her heir. On the following day the Prince, out shooting 
with his host, killed a grand tiger 9 feet 10 inches in length. On 
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the same afternoon he witnessed the crossing of the Sarda River 
by a procession rarely seen—that of 700 elephants in single file, 
each animal carrying at least two persons, and some bearing three 
or four. It was a great day for the royal sportsman, who, besides 
the animal killed in the forenoon, slew five tigers, two killed with 
single shots, and three with two or more. Such work as this 
justly drew warm praise from the chief Nepalese shikari, whose 
own rifle had accounted for more than 550 tigers. On one occa- 
sion the Prince was in some danger. The fierce game lay in 
a patch of forest, which was hemmed in by the pad elephants, 
the beasts used for carrying stores and the carcasses of the slaugh- 
tered animals. The howdah elephants, bearing the hunters, 
advanced into the wood, finding the ground at first rising or 
hilly, but they soon came to a gully covered with high grass. 
Into this the elephants advanced, crashing down all before them. 
A cry of “ Bagh!”, or ‘“ Tiger!”, was heard to the left, and the 
reports of two guns. The circle of advancing elephants drew in, 
rapidly narrowing, and surrounding a clump of grass which seemed 
alive with tigers. The Prince had the Maharajah on his left hand, 
and, farther away, on the same side, was General Probyn, pistol 
in hand. The tigers, finding themselves hemmed in, rushed 
furiously round the circle, roaring loudly. The elephants were 
trumpeting, and men shouting, and it was a scene of great con- 
fusion and excitement. Above all was heard the shrill voice of 
Sir Jung, hurling imprecations on the head of anyone who should 
allow the line to be broken. The grass on the side where the 
Prince was had become gradually trampled down, yet a patch was 
still left, giving some cover to the animals. Out of this patch of 
grass they kept charging into the open. In one of these rushes 
the elephant ridden by the Prince was attacked. Though he was 
a stanch beast, the elephant did not keep his front towards his 
fierce and powerful assailant, but turned so as to receive the 
charge on his vast haunch. This movement sent the mahout 
or rider and the other persons on the elephant reeling backwards, 
but the Prince instantly recovered himself, coolly turned round, 
and fired. The tiger was killed, his head being at that time very 
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near to the legs of Peter Robertson, the royal attendant, seated 
behind his master. 

On February 22 and following days there was some exciting 
work with wild elephants, for the capture of which animals Sir 
Jung kept two trained fighting monsters of great strength. In 
one day’s vain pursuit, extending for 25 miles at top speed 
across rivers and ravines and mullahs, woods and swamps, and 
through brakes of cane, amid the yells of drivers, the trumpet- 
ing of the elephants, and the cracking of reeds and saplings, the 
pad elephant ridden by the Prince expressed his wrath at the 
peristence of the tiring pursuit, and cooled himself by drenching 
his royal rider with water shot backwards from the trunk. On 
the 23rd the Prince and his host waited all the morning for a 
wild elephant that was reported in a certain quarter of the jungle. 
The whole party went up a valley where the huge beast was 
expected, but he had gone over into the next valley, so another 
move had to be made. The day was getting on, and it was pro- 
posed to have ‘‘tiffin” during the wait. The spot chosen for the 
luncheon was at the base of the hills, quite in the woods, with 
fine trees all around. Here the provision boxes were opened; 
plates, knives, and forks were handed round, and a large party 
were soon busily making use of their time, seated on large stones 
and on tree trunks. Sir Jung Bahadur was hanging about, 
looking unsettled in his mind. He had been giving directions 
to some of his Ghoorkas, who were cutting branches and putting 
them up crosswise into one of the large trees. At last he an- 
nounced that the wild creature they had been seeking might come 
there at any moment, and he advised everyone to seek a place of 
security. The Prince had finished his meal, and at once climbed 
up to the seat prepared for him, where Lord Alfred Paget had 
gone before. All the others were hungry with the morning’s 
work, and were loath to stop the process of removing a good appe- 
tite. Still, the chance of a wild tusker coming in at tiffin-time 
made them all make as short work as they could. The servants, 
native and European, were packing up everything, and Sir Jung 
was going about, urging speed. Cheroots were lighted in haste, 
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and everyone was looking out for quarters high enough to be 
beyond the reach of an elephant’s trunk. Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg had found a safe place in the Prince of Wales’s tree. Dr. 
Russell had a less comfortable position on the same trunk, where 
he had to hold on by the twisted branches of a parasite twining 
round. Others were going about closely inspecting trees to find 
one that was accessible, and also strong enough to resist a charge 
from the head of the expected visitor. The efforts at climbing 
up were amusing, and excited critical remarks from the people 
safely ensconced up above. All this eagerness to see a contest 
between the wild animal and one of Sir Jung’s fighting tuskers 
was unfortunately wasted, as news came in from the scouts that 
the wild one had taken another route. 

On the following day a beautiful full-grown leopard was killed 
by the Prince at his first shot, a success immediately followed 
by his slaying a tigress. It was on February 25 that one of 
the most exciting episodes of the royal tourist’s sporting experi- 
ences in India occurred. A herd of wild elephants, led by a 
tusker of great size, courage, and strength, was discovered in 
the forest about 7 miles from camp. Lack of space forbids 
any attempt at full particulars of the chase which ensued. The 
whole royal party turned out, under the leadership of Sir Jung, 
who was wild. with excitement in his searches for the prey, and 
was mounted, during his efforts, first on horseback; then on the 
back of one of his Nepalese, with two men at the side to steady 
the ‘‘mount”; and again on horseback. After a wild pursuit the 
great hunted elephant was brought to bay, and turned fercely, 
a very terror in stature and bulk, on his foes. With extended 
trunk, and tail projecting like a ruler, he uttered a scream, and 
charged the horsemen. The attitude and gait of the creature caused 
a roar of laughter, but every mounted man went round at once, and 
became, in his turn, the hunted one in a chase wherein only good 
riding, a steady seat, and the swiftness of the horses prevented 
a disaster. Sir Jung kept yelling out: ‘“‘Shahzadah! Kuberdar!” 
(‘‘Look out, take care, Prince!”) to the guest, who, riding a 
splendid Arab, was once directly pursued. A fall or stumble was 
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certain death for the rider. All went well until Sir Jung’s two 
champion beasts came up, and these animals, in successive con- 
flicts with butting heads, mastered and captured the wild animal, 
which was, on the Prince’s request, set free after the sawing off of 
a tusk as a present to the chief pursuer and pursued. On Feb- 
ruary 28 the hunting camp was raised, and in the move to another 
scene of action the Prince killed a tiger and a boar, and was 
severely stung by a swarm of bees which caused a diversion and 
enabled a cornered tiger to escape. Before the excursion ended, 
he shot two tigers 10 feet long, and took leave of his host after 
presenting him with several fine rifles, a silver statuette of him- 
self in the uniform of the roth Hussars, and some other precious 
memorials of the visit. On March 6 the royal visitor and his 
suite,Sstarted for Allahabad, by way of Bareilly, Shahjahanpur, 
Lucknow, and Cawnpore. 

At Allahabad, the great city on the left bank of the Jumna, 
at its confluence with the Ganges, the Prince was met on 
March 7 by the Viceroy with much state, and conducted to the 
house of Sir John Strachey. At 1 p.m. there was a Chapter of 
Investiture of the Order of the Star of India, at which various 
degrees were conferred on military men and civilians, including 
Major-General Sam Browne, V.C., Major-General Probyn, and 
Dr. Fayrer. After an inspection of the fort and a great dinner 
with Lord Northbrook at the Lieutenant-Governor's, the royal 
visitor and his suite left before midnight by train for Indore. The 
last 60 miles or so were by road in open carriages, with a large 
escort of native and British troops. The route ascended the 
Vindhya range, and at one point, in the great opium-growing 
district of Malwa, gave a view of poppy fields extending to the 
horizon. At 5 miles from Indore there was a great triumphal 
arch across the road, and there the Maharajah Holkar, wearing 
the riband and badge of the Star of India, a fine diamond collar, 
and a Mahratta turban, and attended by his chiefs, met his 
visitor with a great military display, and conducted him to a 
house prepared by the British Resident, Sir H. Daly. There 


was the usual reception of chiefs, and return visits were made 
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by the Prince, who afterwards attended a state dinner at the 
Residency. There the Maharajah, proposing the health of the 
Queen, declared that her rule was founded on the principle of 
doing justice to princes and poor alike, and expressed the honour 
which he felt at the visit of her son. On the following day, 
after the same journey by road, a special train conveyed the 
royal party to Bombay, where the Prince was received with 
the usual honours by the authorities. On the way, the anni- 
versary of the wedding day had not been forgotten, and at a 
dinner at Khandwa Station Lord Suffield proposed the health 
of the Princess. The Prince, in returning thanks, most heartily 
recognized the able and devoted services of the officers of his 
personal suite, and of those who had attended him in India, 
assigning to them much of the credit for the success of his tour. 
In Bombay there was a farewell dinner at Malabar Point, and 
Sir Philip Wodehouse, the Governor, was thanked for his hos- 
pitality, the Prince saying that he should never cease to think 
with pleasure of the visit begun and ended at Bombay. The 
Indian tour was over, seventeen weeks exactly after the Serapzs 
had cast anchor in the harbour of the great commercial town. 
During that time the royal visitor had travelled 2300 miles by 
sea and over 7500 miles by land; and he had seen more of 
India in the time than any man living. There are some points 
to be noted before we embark, for the journey home, on the 
Servapis, which looked magnificent in her new decoration of white 
paint and fresh gilding. 

In this record we have given many instances of the readiness 
with which the Prince took part in works of public utility and 
benefit. In regard to charitable and religious objects he never 
failed to show active sympathy. At various places he visited 
the Church Mission Schools, and had native clergymen and 
school teachers presented, thus redeeming the promise which 
he had made, before leaving Britain, to the Church Missionary 
Society. At Calcutta he visited many charitable institutions, 
including the European Female Orphan Asylum on the Circular 
Road, where he received flowers from some of the inmates. 
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Early in December he received, at Manyachi, near Tuticorin, 
in the Madras Presidency, a deputation of 6000 Christian natives, 
with many native clergymen from Tinnevelly, catechists, and 
1000 boys and girls receiving education in Church of England 
schools. Many English clergy were also present. The Prince 
was informed, by a special deputation, of the history and _ pro- 
gress of the Church Mission in that part of India. At this time 
the Christian native community of Tinnevelly was the most 
numerous in the whole country. There were Christian congre- 
gations in about 600 towns, villages, and hamlets, exclusively 
formed of natives converted from the worship of images and 
demons. The total number of Christian natives was about 
60,000, in charge of 54 native clergy, and nearly 600 catechists 
and teachers, and the number of communicants exceeded 10,000. 
In the Christian schools of the Mission there were about 13,000 
boys and girls. The deputation then gave the Prince a hand- 
somely bound copy of the Bible and Prayer Book in Tamil, and 
some lace for the Princess, worked by the children of the Tinne- 
velly Schools. The Prince made a gracious reply, and presented 
some seeds of trees for planting in memory of his visit. We 
may also state that, at various places, the royal visitor left behind 
him considerable sums of money for the relief of the poor and 
suffering natives. | 

We pass on to notice incidents of the tour, and expressions 
of opinion, showing the impression made on the minds of natives 
of India, peasants and potentates, rich and poor. For the first 
time since the establishment of British supremacy, evidence was 
now given of a feeling of sympathy having arisen between 
rulers and ruled. The Princess of Tanjore, when she was pre- 
sented to the Prince, seized his hand when it was held out in 
welcome, and kept enthusiastically addressing him as “her royal 
brother”, and referring to the Queen as “her royal sister”. 
When the Prince was visiting the Taj Mahal at Agra, a European 
in civilian dress roughly pushed a native aside. This act was 
noticed by the royal tourist, and he sent a member of his suite 
to reprove the European and to request that no such disgrace- 
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ful conduct should recur. In connection with this incident we 
may take the remarks made at Indore by a distinguished native: 
“We judged that the Empress’s son would be cold and haughty, 
because many of those who govern the land are rude and over- 
bearing. We were surprised and delighted to find that this great 
Prince treated us as gentlemen. His presence came upon us as 
heavenly rain falling upon parched fields.” The Prince, in order 
to pay a compliment to his Eastern hosts, attached two native 
princes to his staff as aides-de-camp. 

The following are among native testimonies borne to the 
benefits of British rule in general, and to the effects of the 
royal visit which has been described. At Baroda, Sir Madhava 
Rao, the chief minister, and the actual ruler of the State, one 
of the ablest and most enlightened of Indian statesmen, said, in 
the course of a speech: ‘‘ The natives, chiefs, and princes justly 
regard this as the happiest moment of their lives. . . . It is 
their privilege to see a prince who is heir to a sceptre whose 
beneficent power and influence are felt in every quarter of the 
globe; which has dispelled darkness, diffused light, paralysed 
the tyrant’s hands, shivered the manacles of the slave, extended 
the bounds of freedom, increased the happiness and elevated the 
dignity of the human race. The visit to Baroda will never fade 
in our memory. The occasion will be commemorated by his- 
tory, and will ever be associated with a renovated strength, and 
a renewed stability of this State.” We may here note that in 
the closing remarks of this just and splendid eulogy of modern 
British rule in India, Sir Madhava Rao was hinting at a change 
which had recently taken place. The British Government had 
deposed the ruler of Baroda, the Gaekwar Mulhar Rao, for gross 
misgovernment, and allowed the widow of his brother and pre- 
decessor to adopt an heir from among the descendants of the 
founder of the family. This heir, Sayaji Rao, the boy of twelve 
years old who has been seen in this record, was placed for eight 
years under the charge of Sir Madhava Rao, and the result was 
a conspicuous success. The new Gaekwar, thus taught his duties, 
became a model prince, and his territories have been, and are 
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still, as well governed and as prosperous as any territory under 
direct British rule. The Gaekwar has repeatedly visited Europe 
with his wife. In 1887 the Queen-Empress, at Windsor, con- 
ferred upon him the Grand-Commandership of the Star of India, 
and in 1892 she gave his wife the Imperial Order of the Crown 
of India. 

A native statesman, ruling a large territory, remarked as to 
the effect of the visit on native chiefs. ‘If it did no more than 
draw these chiefs from their seclusion, give them a glimpse of 
the outer world, inspire them with a desire to learn something 
of it, and to fit their children for a useful career, it would be 
worth to India, at all events, ten times the sum she might be 
called upon to pay” (z.e. in connection with the local expenses 
of the tour). We have in these remarks a glance at the fact 
that at Bombay there were many Hindu and Mussulman nobles 
who lived in seclusion, and affected scorn for modern civilization, 
without knowing anything about it. At Poona an address to 
the Prince said: ‘‘The blessings of peace and good government 
which we enjoy have endeared British rule to all the Indian 
subjects of Her Majesty. We hail your Royal Highness’s 
coming as a new proof of the great interest taken in our welfare.” 
As regards the tact displayed by the Prince, an officer of great 
experience in Indian affairs declared that, in asking Sindhia to 
ride down the lines with him at Delhi, his Royal Highness 
performed an act which was worth a million sterling. This strik- 
ing remark needs some explanation. The ‘“ Sindhia” here men- 
tioned meant the Maharajah of Gwalior, who had never saluted 
anyone before the occasion referred to, but he deliberately did 
obeisance to the royal visitor whose courtesy had given him 
so much pleasure. We are to remember that ‘Sindhia of 
Gwalior” had been a name of power in Indian history. About 
the middle of the eighteenth century the State was founded by 
Ranoji Sindhia, whose father was patel (head man) of a Deccan 
village, and who rose, by ability and energy, to be commander 
of the bodyguard of the Peshwa, a Brahman hereditary minister 
of state who, holding a virtually royal position at Poona, was 
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at the head of the famous and powerful Mahratta confederacy 
not finally conquered, after three considerable wars, by the British, 
until 1819, when Lord Hastings was Governor-General. Even 
so late as December, 1843, Gwalior troops, revolting against 
a new ruler of tender age, had been decisively defeated, under 
Lord Ellenborough’s rule as Governor-General, at the battles 
of Maharajpur and Panniar. In 1857, during the Indian Mutiny 
or Sepoy war, the Gwalior native troops, persuaded to revolt 
from Sindhia by the able Mahratta Brahman, Tantia Topi, 
captured Cawnpore after defeating General Windham, and gave 
much trouble before they were finally subdued. It was obviously 
of importance, as the officer above-quoted well knew, for the 
Prince of Wales to act so as to maintain the goodwill of the 
ruler of a native State of Central India having an area of about 
25,000 square miles and a population of about three millions. 
The subsequent history of the State amply confirms this view. 
When the Prince of Wales visited Sindhia, the holding of the 
rock fortress by British troops was a sore point with the native 
ruler. He was always conspicuous for his loyalty, and in 1886 the 
fortress was restored to his possession. His successor, Madhava 
Rao Sindhia, G.C.S.I., entrusted with ruling powers in 1894, con- 
tinued the reforming policy of his council of regency, paying per- 
sonal attention to every department. As a final testimony from 
native rulers, we refer to a speech made at a dinner at Jaipur. 
The Maharajah, addressing the Prince personally, said: ‘‘ Your 
Royal Highness’s happy temperament and vast sympathy for 
native chiefs and the people of India have made a deep impression 
on our minds”. He went on to state that he had received like 
testimony from all his brother chiefs and from all native gentle- 
men whom he had met, and concluded by expressing a devout 
prayer “that the presence on India’s soil of the heir to England’s 
throne may be productive of the richest blessings to princes and 
people, and may have issues promoting the highest welfare of 
this great country ”. 

A remarkable expression of feeling was contained in the 
address presented by the Talukdars of Oudh. When that 
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province was annexed by Lord Dalhousie in 1856, about two- 
thirds of the entire area was possessed by these heads of powerful 
clans, a feudal aristocracy, representing ancient families, and 
based upon rights in the soil fully acknowledged by the sub- 
ordinate landholders. The claims of these men were not recog- 
nized in the new settlement of the country, and many of them 
were deprived of nearly all their possessions. This process of 
disinheritance was suddenly stayed by the Mutiny of 1857, and, 
naturally enough, the Talukdars, in a body, joined the sepoys 
in rebellion. When order was restored, these Oudh landowners 
regained, by our permission, most of their old property, but on 
condition of holding it in direct grant from the British Govern- 
ment. Such were the men who, in their address to the Prince 
of Wales, expressed, in the most fervent and loyal terms, their 
gratitude for his presence among them; their sincere loyalty to 
“our august Empress”; their conviction that ‘the security of 
our rights and vested interests, as well as the permanence of 
our position, dignity, and rank, as the landed aristocracy of 
Oudh”, were due “to the benign rule of your Royal Mother”; 
and their gratitude to the British Government for the improved 
condition of the people of Oudh, through reforms “introduced 
not abruptly but gradually; and with that due regard to ancient 
rights and time-honoured customs which alone can produce a 
useful and lasting reform”. Such language as this, freely uttered 
by men who had been, as a class, not twenty years previously, 
in arms against British power, largely explains, to those who can 
understand, how it is that British sway is a firm fixture in India. 

The native press was not found wanting in this matter. On 
January 11, 1876, a Madras paper, in the Telugu language, 
published a remarkable article. The writer first adverted to 
the fact that, prior to the two visits of British princes, the 
viceroys and the governors of the presidencies, and the collectors 
and judges of the several districts, and the British residents and 
political agents, behaved themselves (towards the natives of India 
and native princes and chiefs) as if they were themselves British 


sovereigns. ‘This was owing to the neglect which the royal 
VoL. III. 33 
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family of Great Britain, who are the sole masters of India, showed 
towards this country by not visiting it. Not only did those 
gentlemen [the British governing class] look upon themselves as 
British kings, but even the people at large were under the same 
impression. Such being the case, how could loyalty find a place 
in the breasts of our people? His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh visited the Indian shores. It was through this 
that such a thing as loyalty sprouted up on the Indian soil. By 
the present visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
the plant of loyalty has struck root here. The people at large 
are now in transports of joy at being able to see with their own 
eyes the son of their Queen, nay, their future Emperor. .. . 
They had to share the sorrow of being ruled by representatives 
and servants of their Sovereign, as in the Mohammedan times. 
They had the dissatisfaction and grief of never being able to 
feast their eyes with a glance at their Sovereign. But all these 
disappointments and griefs have now become things of the past. 
The native rajahs and chiefs, without being any longer the poor 
victims of Government servants, are full of ever-progressing joy 
and well-merited loyalty, because they have now the honour 
and happiness of seeing with their own eyes and conversing 
freely with their British Prince. It is a matter productive of 
great benefit, both to the ruler and the ruled, that our Prince 
is becoming personally acquainted with native princes, and is 
charming their hearts with deserved respect and honour. As 
another result of this visit, many of the chief servants of the 
Government will, casting aside their usual arrogance and super- 
ciliousness, behave themselves with humility, and act with the 
full knowledge of the fact that the native rajahs, maharajahs, and 
chiefs are more respectable than they, and that, after all, they are 
but servants. They will henceforward conduct themselves with 
the respect and honour due to the native princes, and the native 
community at large. These princes and the natives of India 
will act with gratitude and loyalty towards the British Govern- 
ment, which protects them voluntarily without being entreated, 
as the eyelid does the eye.” 
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We conclude this part of our subject by giving in full the 
farewell letter of the Prince of Wales. Zhe Gazette of India, on 
March 17, 1876, published a letter to the Viceroy, dated— 


H.M.’s Suip Serapis, 
Bompay, March 13. 
My Dear Lorp NORTHBROOK, 

I cannot leave India without expressing to you, as the Queen’s 
representative in this vast Empire, the sincere pleasure and the deep interest with 
which I have visited this great and wonderful country. As you are aware, it has 
been my hope and intention for some years past to see India, with a view to 
become more intimately acquainted with the Queen’s subjects in this distant part 
of her Empire, and to examine for myself those objects of interest which have 
always had so great an attraction for travellers. I may candidly say that my expec- 
tations have been more than realized by what I have witnessed, so that I return 
to my native country most deeply impressed with all I have seen and heard. The 
informatign I have gained will, I am confident, be of the greatest value to me, and 
will form a useful foundation for much that I hope hereafter to acquire. The 
reception I have met with from the princes and chiefs, and from the native popu- 
lation at large, is most gratifying to me, as the evidence of loyalty thus manifested 
shows an attachment to the Queen and to the Throne which, I trust, will be made 
every year more lasting. It is my earnest hope that the many millions of the 
Queen’s Indian subjects may daily become more convinced of the advantages of 
British rule, and that they may realize more fully that the Sovereign and the Govern- 
ment of England have the interests and wellbeing of India very sincerely at heart. 
I have had frequent opportunities of seeing native troops of all branches of the 
service, and I cannot withhold my opinion that they constitute an army of which 
we may feel justly proud. The “march past” at Delhi of so many distinguished 
officers and of such highly disciplined troops was a most impressive sight, and one 
which I shall not easily forget. I wish also to state my high appreciation of the 
Civil Service, and I feel assured that the manner in which their arduous duties are 
performed tends greatly to the prosperity and the contentment of all classes of the 
community. I cannot conclude without thanking you, and all those in authority, 
for the facilities which have enabled me to traverse so rapidly so large an extent 
of country, and rest assured I shall ever retain a grateful memory of the hospitality 
tendered by yourself and by others who have so kindly received me. 


Believe me, my dear Lord Northbrook, 


Yours very sincerely, 
ALBERT EDWARD. 


This graceful, dignified, and interesting communication, which, 
though it emanates from a subject of the Crown holding no official 


rank, is in reality a state paper of importance, needs no further 
comment. 
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It was at 3.45 p.m. on March 13 that the Serapzs, with the 
Prince standing on the bridge, steamed away, amid the smoke 
and thunder of salutes, from Bombay to Aden. During the six- 
days’ voyage there was a calm, with the sea quite smooth; the 
temperature sultry, and no appearance of ships, or fish, or birds. 
The animals on board afforded some amusement, and the Osborne, 
at one part of the course, ran under the quarter of the big ship 
and exhibited her two elephants, which ‘“‘salaamed” to the Prince 
as their vessel passed ahead. The menagerie on board the Sevagzs 
comprised about eighty animals, which were all made quite com- 
fortable. The elephants walked about their deck; the deer, except 
one which committed suicide by leaping into the sea, were very 
tame; and even the tigers, with some apparent tendencies towards 
their original savagery, behaved well. The members of the royal 
party played lawn tennis, with the Prince partaking, on the poop 
decks, and one evening there was a performance by an amateur 
troupe of ‘Christy minstrels”, under the able management of 
Lieutenant Smith-Dorrien, R.N., a pretty little stage being erected 
on the poop, while the Prince, enjoying his cigar and a cool drink, 
Sat in an easy chair at a table placed in the middle of the space in 
front of the stage. The Sezapzs stopped at Aden, merely to take 
in coal, for a few hours on the night of March 19. There some 
African ostriches were put on board, and it was a funny sight 
when the sailors carried the huge, struggling birds bodily up the 
ladder at the ship’s side out of the boat which had brought them 
from shore. The three Indian tigers on board were usually kept 
in cages, but were sometimes led about with a chain by their 
native keeper, being, in fact, but half-grown cubs. Some tame 
spotted deer were allowed to run loose about the decks, and it 
was curious to see how eagerly the young carnivorous beasts 
watched them and strove to get near them for a bite. There 
were also a small pony, a rather vicious little beast, of a chestnut 
colour, only 8 hands 3 inches high; and two white bulls of a minia- 
ture breed, not much bigger than calves, which were daily exercised 
on the upper deck, running about with a sailor hanging on to their 
tails. At Suez, on the morning of March 25, the Prince had an 
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interesting meeting with Lord Lytton, on his way out to India 
as the new Viceroy. At Cairo the royal traveller stayed until 
April 1, as the guest of the Khedive, meeting there the Grand 
Duke Alexis of the Russian Navy. Thence the party went by 
train to Alexandria, and embarked on the Sevafizs, where the 
Prince gave a dinner to the Grand Duke and his officers of the 
corvette Svet/and. On April 2 the royal party were entertained 
on the Russian vessel, and heard a concert of Russian airs and 
an operetta performed by some of the crew. 

With fair weather, Malta was reached on April 6, and the 
Prince had the usual loyal reception from the Governor, Major- 
General Sir W. Van Straubenzee, the authorities, and the people. 
A grand. procession, with a great display of troops, conducted 
him thrypugh the decorated streets of Valetta to the Governor's 
palace. After a splendid dinner the royal guest witnessed from 
the balcony a great illumination, with several allegorical trans- 
parencies, on the Piazza San Giorgio, where a hymn was chanted 
by the opera artistes and many amateurs. At 11 p.m. he drove, 
preceded by native bands and banners from all parts of the 
island, up Strada Reale, and saw a grand illumination of the 
dockyard and the entire circuit of Valetta Harbour. Along 
the bastions of the great fortress overlooking the sea stood 
troops in close rank, bearing coloured lights, and 2000 Chinese 
lanterns were displayed from boats plying in the harbour. The 
men-of-war and several yachts were lit up on the masts and 
yards, and from the portholes issued thousands of beautiful 
changing tinted lights, forming a spectacle never before witnessed 
in Malta. On April 7 there was a royal salute fired in honour 
of the birthday of the Prince’s youngest brother, Leopold, and 
the Prince, at a general review of the garrison on the Floriana 
parade ground, presented new colours to the 98th Regiment. 
Distributions of food and money were made to the indigent, 
and a free pardon was given to several prisoners. On April 8 
there was a stirring artillery duel between the guns on the works 
and an enemy, represented by gunboats, entering the grand 
harbour. The next move was to Gibraltar, which was reached 
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on April 15 after four days’ steaming. During the voyage the 
Prince caused an enquiry to be made into the conduct of a 
sailor who had struck one of the natives in charge of an elephant, 
and due punishment was awarded. The royal traveller, during 
a conversation of great interest, had observed the native hold- 
ing his hand to his mouth, which was stained with blood, and 
at once went up, with Sir D. Probyn, and made personal en- 
quiry. He then heard that the mahout had been struck by 
the A.B. because he desired him not to tease the elephant. 
Dr. Russell justly observes that the occurrence of such an inci- 
dent, with the prompt interference on behalf of a wronged native, 
in India, would have been worth a battalion to British interests. 
At the ‘‘Rock” the Duke of Connaught at once came aboard, 
and was delighted to find his elder brother in health so evi- 
dently good. The illumination of the town, the fortress, the 
harbour, and the shipping was a splendid spectacle from the 
Serapts. 

During the stay of five days the Prince witnessed the athletic 
sports of the garrison, and an amusing donkey-race in which 
the officer- riders appeared in quaint costumes —an animal 
called the ‘“‘ Heathen Chinee” won by the length of his rider's 
pigtail. The royal visitor laid the foundation stone of the new 
38-ton-gun battery, to be called the ‘‘ Alexandra”, at the Head 
Mole, without any special ceremony, and then, with Masonic 
honours, that of a public market. On April 20 the two Princes, 
on the Osborne, went to Cadiz, and thence to Seville and Cor- 
dova, seeing, at the latter city, the Cathedral and the Moorish 
mosques. On the way to Madrid, by invitation from Alfonso, 
the new King of Spain, the royal brothers were met at Aranjuez 
by Mr. A. H. Layard, the British envoy, and attended by him 
to the capital. The festivities and sights at Madrid included 
a great review, a state banquet, picture galleries, the Opera, 
and a splendid ball, graced by the presence of many beautiful 
Spanish ladies. It is gratifying to be able to report that the 
Prince of Wales and his brother, during their stay at Seville, 
declined to witness the bull fights offered for their entertain- 
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ment, and at the Spanish capital they also refrained from per- 
sonal sanction of the sports of the arena. A 7Zzmes corre- 
spondent at Madrid reported: ‘All here have liked the Prince 
of Wales’s manly, gentlemanly, and gracious demeanour, and 
there is a warm and hearty feeling towards his Royal High- 
ness on all sides, among both upper and middle classes. As | 
mingled with the throng that passed along to see the defile of 
the troops before the King and Prince, in the Calle Aliala, a 
great theme of gossip among the tradesmen who were my com- 
panions was this: they said: ‘We prepared all manner of bull 
fights, with every sort of adornment, for the Prince; but he 
refuses it on the ground that, as patron of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, he could not be a witness 
of such a sport’. From every voice of these simple middle- 
class people came the answer: ‘Y may bien dicho’, that is to 
say: ‘And a very good sentiment’”. The King took his two 
guests to see Toledo, and they also visited the Escurial. The 
Prince of Wales much enjoyed the sight of the wonderful 
tapestries—lItalian, Flemish, French, and Spanish—in the palace 
at Madrid. 

The Duke of Connaught had now left for Britain, and on 
April 30 the Prince of Wales and his suite started for Lisbon, 
by way of Badajoz, and he had a great popular reception and 
a warm welcome from King Luiz I of Portugal, who enter- 
tained him at his Palace of Belem. The British prince visited 
the Convent of Bom Soccorso (Bon Secours), to the delight of 
the nuns. The children there trained led him through the 
gardens, and a little girl addressed him with a request for a 
holiday, which was duly granted at his suggestion. The good 
sisters were mostly Irish ladies, devoting their lives to educa- 
tional and charitable work. One of them sang “Kathleen 
Mavourneen” very charmingly to a harp accompaniment. Beauti- 
ful Cintra was also seen, in the company of the King, and the 
royal party, mounted on donkeys, made an excursion into the 
mountains to view the fine scenery and the old Moorish castle. 


At night the city and the heights on both sides of the Tagus, 
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were finely illuminated, and there was a grand display of fireworks 
from the British fleet in harbour, to the accompaniment of a thun- 
derstorm. The other entertainments included a review of troops, 
a dinner with Admiral Seymour on the J/inotaur, a grand ban- 
quet at the Palace of Ajuda, and a reception of the royal family of 
Portugal by the Prince on the Sevafzs. On May 7, with the usual 
honours, the royal vessel steamed out of the Tagus for home. 

On the next day Captain Glyn and his officers gave a dinner 
to the Prince. The table was laid on the maindeck, in a 
space screened off by flags. After proposing the health of the 
royal guest, the commander begged his acceptance of an album 
containing photographs of the ship’s officers and of detachments 
of the marines and crew, as a souvenir. The sea was at this 
time rough, under a strong ‘“north-easter”, and therefore, in 
place of ‘‘ Highland honours”, the toast was drunk with three 
hearty cheers. The Prince, in accepting the present, said ‘he 
did not require any photographs to keep him in mind of those 
among whom he had passed so many pleasant hours and days, 
but it was agreeable to him to accept such a proof of their 
kindly feelings. They had one and all done everything in their 
power to promote the success of the voyage and to contribute 
to his comfort, and there was not one of them, from the Captain 
who commanded down to the stokers who worked at the furnaces, 
to whom he was not personally indebted.” He then gave “the 
health. of Captain Glyn, the officers and men of the Sevapzs”, 
adding to that toast ‘“‘the health of Commander Durrant, and 
of the officers and men of the Royal yacht Osborne, and the 
health of Captain Tryon and of the officers and men of H.M.S, 
Raleigh”, and expressed his high sense of their services. Captain 
Glyn, in returning thanks, remarked that, during the tour, the 
Prince had been enabled to become acquainted with many officers 
of the Royal Navy, to the members of which he had endeared 
himself by the interest he took in all that concerned their wel- 
fare. He had seen four different squadrons of Her Majesty’s 
navy, comprising above half of the whole fleet, and his acquaint- 
ance with them would be a source of great satisfaction to the 
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service. Lord Charles Beresford returned thanks for the Raleigh 
and Osborne, and then a signal was made that “the Prince drinks 
to the health of the ships”. On May 10, when the squadron 
was off Ushant, the Aadezgh was sent in to signal the arrival, 
in order that the latest news might reach London. At 1 am. 
on the following morning the Start Point light was seen; at 
10.15 the Servapzs passed the Needles. The Auxchantress, with 
the Princess’s standard flying, was being watched by the Prince, 
glass in hand, from the bridge of his vessel, and soon his wife 
and the children could be discerned in the crowd on her deck. 
Near to Yarmouth the Euchantress came up amid the loudest 
cheers, the band playing ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home”, and the marines 
presenting arms as she passed. The Sevafzs anchored, the 
barge was lowered, and the Prince went aboard to the joyous 
meeting with his family. About 3 p.m. the Sevafzs, with the 
whole royal party on board, entered Portsmouth Harbour. It 
is needless to describe the hearty and loyal reception accorded 
by the Mayor and Corporation and a vast crowd of spectators. 
An enthusiastic scene took place at Victoria Station in London, 
where the illustrious returned traveller was welcomed by many 
of his relatives, the great officers of the Household, and many 
foreign Ministers. At Buckingham Palace the royal pair alighted 
to visit the Queen, and then drove home to Marlborough House, 
and attended the Royal Italian Opera in the evening. 


(The above account of the late King’s visit to India owes much to the late Sir W. H. 
Russell’s semi-official work, Zhe Prince of Wales’ Tour: A Diary in India.] 


CHAPTER XX] 
QUIET PUBLIC WORK 
1876-1878 


The earliest public functions in which the Prince of Wales 
now took part were connected with his recent memorable journey. 
On May 14 he attended a service at Westminster Abbey, where 
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special thanksgiving was offered for his safe return, and on the 
following day a grand concert in his honour took place in the 
Royal Albert Hall, where he and the Princess were received by a 
guard composed of 120 bluejackets from the Sevagzs, the Raleigh, 
and the Osborne, and by the Duke of Edinburgh, in naval uni- 
form, heading the Council of the Hall. The welcome given by 
a distinguished and fashionable assemblage was of the most 
enthusiastic character. Many ccngratulatory visits were at this 
time made to the Prince and Princess by members of the Royal 
House, including King George and Queen Mary of Hanover. 
On May 19 came a magnificent féte at the Guildhall, attended 
by the royal pair, in the shape of a banquet and a ball given to 
5000 guests. An additional room for dancing was prepared so 
as to include almost the whole area in front of the Guildhall— 
160 feet by 60—extending to the line of Gresham Street. This 
erection was two stories in height, the upper floor being the 
ballroom, and the lower forming four broad handsome staircases, 
a spacious ‘“‘crushroom”, and a covered carriage entrance. The 
decorations included superb hangings in crimson and amber, rare 
orchids and exotics. The chief ballroom was called the ‘“ Indian 
Room”, 70 feet by 40, ceiled with white and crimson cloth, and 
hung round with rich light-blue satin, the bays being formed by 
columns covered with blue velvet of a darker hue, enriched by 
gilt cornices and mouldings. At the end of this royal saloon 
fur dancing, an archway showed within a representation of a 
Hindu temple seen through a grove of palms and tropical plants. 
There was, of course, a grand state reception of the two chief 
guests. The Princess of Wales wore light-blue silk trimmed with 
roses, a grand coronet of diamonds, a circlet of brilliants above 
a magnificent necklace, and pendants of diamonds and pearls. 
The Prince was in the uniform of a Field-Marshal, with decora- 
tions of the Garter, the Bath, and the Star of India. In his 
speech replying to the toast of his and his wife’s health, he said 
that it was worth while to have travelled 25,000 miles, not only 
to gain the knowledge which he had acquired, but to come back 
to one’s home and be so kindly received in one’s own country. 
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The proceedings of May and June included the holding of a levee 
for the Queen, a state concert at Buckingham Palace, visits to 
theatres, dinner parties at Marlborough House, and at great 
houses in town, brief sojourns at Sandringham and at Windsor 
Castle, and the usual semi-state attendance at Ascot Races. 

In July the gorgeous presents received from the Indian 
princes—weapons, armour, caskets, and many other objects— 
were placed for public exhibition in the South Kensington 
Museum. There was a state ball at Buckingham Palace, a 
review of 30,000 volunteers by the Prince in Hyde Park, and 
a dinner given to the Prince and Princess by Sir Salar Jung, 
at his residence in Piccadilly. The royal pair then had a grand 
garden party, at which the Queen and nearly 3000 invited persons 
were prgsent, at Chiswick. The King of the Hellenés, the 
Princess’s brother, arrived in London ona visit, and was enter- 
tained to dinner at Marlborough House, and taken to Sandown 
Park Races. The Queen of the Hellenes also came, and after 
the whole royal party had been to the Crystal Palace, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales saw their relatives leave Dover for Copen- 
hagen. Their own movements then took them to Goodwood 
Races, and thence to Osborne Cottage for Cowes Regatta. In 
August, after short cruises on yachts from the Isle of Wight, and 
brief visits of the Prince to Paris and Brussels, the whole family 
went to Abergeldie Castle, where there was enjoyment of good 
sport on the moors with the grouse, deerstalking, and the annual 
athletic ‘Braemar Gathering”. In September the Prince was 
with his friend Mr. Christopher Sykes, at Brantingham Thorpe, 
near Hull, for Doncaster Races. On his return to Scotland 
the family visited the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland at Dun- 
robin Castle, where many fishing and shooting excursions were 
made, and the royal pair, with their host and hostess, went to 
the far North at Thurso. This most northerly town on the 
mainland of Great Britain, of about 4000 inhabitants, is an old 
irregularly built place, lying on a semicircular bay with a sandy 
beach, looking north-east towards stormy Dunnet Head. The 
Prince opened an Art Exhibition, and the royal party took 
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luncheon at the castle with Sir Tollemache Sinclair of Ulbster, 
Baronet. Thence the travellers went south-eastwards to Wick, 
a pure “herring town” on a coast curiously tunnelled by the 
furious action through the ages of the North Sea waves. An 
excursion was made, about 16 miles due north, to the spot called 
John o’ Groat’s house, where a flagstaff near the modern hotel 
marks the site of the, now vanished, once most northerly dwell- 
ing on the mainland. After some more sport at Dunrobin with 
the grouse and deer, the Prince and Princess, with their two 
sons, went south to Blythswood House, near Renfrew, and on 
October 11 they had a most loyal reception at Glasgow. There, 
on the south side of George Square, in the heart of the great 
city, now containing the municipal buildings and many statues 
of national and local ‘‘worthies”, the Prince laid the foundation 
stone of the new Post Office, with full Masonic ceremonies. In 
wishing success to the undertaking, he expressed his desire that 
people should “not forget Sir Rowland Hill, the distinguished 
founder of the penny postage system, to whom we are all, rich 
and poor, so much indebted”. 

After the return to London the Prince had some sport with 
shooting in Windsor Park, and at the Duke of Grafton’s seat, 
Euston, in Suffolk. On November 9, at Sandringham, he com- 
pleted his thirty-fifth year, where he gave the usual grand ball, 
entertaining a large party of guests in the house, and having a 
meet of the West Norfolk Hounds. A few days later the Prince 
and Princess were at Norwich, where he attended a meeting, with 
the Earl of Leicester in the chair, in aid of a movement to enlarge 
the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. He made a good speech in 
this behalf, and contributed 200 guineas to the funds. The last 
month of the year brought with it shooting with the Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh at Elveden, and at the favourite resort, Holkham 
Park, and visits to London and to Windsor Castle. On Decem- 
ber 12 the Prince made his last public appearance of the year 
on an occasion of much interest. In the previous October, 
Captain (afterwards Admiral) Nares, R.N., a man of much ex- 
perience in the Arctic seas, in the Crimean war, and in 
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surveying work in various regions, who had commanded the 
Challenger in her famous deep-sea exploration voyage (1872-4), 
had returned in safety from his Arctic expedition with his own 
vessel, the A/ert, and her consort the Dzscovery, commanded 
by Captain Stephenson. In this memorable enterprise, marked 
by a successful combat with great difficulties, not only did Nares 
take his vessels to a higher latitude (82° 87’ N.) than had ever 
been previously attained on shipboard, but Lieutenant (after- 
wards Admiral Sir Albert H.) Markham, in a sledge journey, 
reached the farthest point north (83° 20’ 26") ever then visited 
by civilized man. The leader of the expedition was rewarded 
with a K.C.B., and Markham was promoted Captain. On the 
date above-mentioned the Prince attended a special meeting 
of the Royal Geographical Society, at which papers were read 
by Sir George Nares and by Markham and_ Stephenson, 
describing their experiences in the expedition. The Duke of 
Sutherland and Sir Bartle Frere were among the many dis- 
tinguished personages present. The Prince, at the close of 
the proceedings, expressed his admiration for the daring and 
endurance which had been displayed by all concerned, and moved 
a vote of thanks to the officers who had read the papers. This 
royal recognition was a fitting culmination to those which had 
been awarded a few days previously at entertainments given by 
the Lords of the Admiralty and the Lord Mayor of London. 
The Prince, Princess, and their children spent, as usual, their 
happy Christmas at Sandringham. 

In January, 1877, the Prince was shooting at Sandringham, 
and at his brother the Duke of Edinburgh’s seat, Eastwell Park, 
in Kent. He and the Princess again visited Kimbolton Castle, 
in Huntingdonshire, where there was some foxhunting. On their 
way to the Duke of Manchester's seat, the royal pair were met 
at Huntingdon by their host and other personages, including the 
Earl of Sandwich, and they took luncheon at the Earl’s mansion, 
Hinchingbrooke House, near the county town. This seat is 
of interest as the former abode of the father and some other 
relatives of Oliver Cromwell: a stately pleasant abode, amid 
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shady lawns and woodland, by the left bank of the smooth, 
sluggish, winding Ouse of those parts. King James the First 
had lodged there for two nights in the spring of 1603, on his 
slow and stately progress from his Scottish realm to take posses- 
sion of the English crown; and he was there again in March, 1617, 
on a journey to Scotland for the furtherance of episcopacy there. 
Ten years later the domain was sold by Sir Oliver Cromwell, 
uncle of the great man who was to become “ Protector”, to the 
Montagues, ancestors of the Earl of Sandwich. In June, 1647, 
Charles the First was entertained there for two days by Colonel 
Montague, along with the Parliament Commissioners. During 
February and March the Prince was hunting in various parts— 
at Sandringham, at Melton, with the Cotswold Hounds, in the 
west, and with the Queen’s staghounds, and the Royal Buck- 
hounds in Berkshire. There were the usual Court functions and 
social proceedings in London in the early ‘“‘season”, including a 
dinner with Lord Beaconsfield, the Premier, in Whitehall Gardens. 
Charitable duties were not forgotten. On March 2 the Prince 
and Princess were engaged in opening the remodelled and much- 
enlarged Charing Cross Hospital, when he expressed his great 
pleasure in permitting a new ward to be named after himself, 
and that of his wife in having the ward for children called the 
“Alexandra”. At the end of March a visit abroad was post- 
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poned for a few days owing to an abscess due to an injury which 
the Prince had received in the hunting field. He had presided, 
earlier in the month, at a dinner held at Willis’ss Rooms in aid 
of the Deaf and Dumb School in Fitzroy Square. 

In April the Princess started for Brindisi, and was thence 
taken by the Osborne to Athens, being met at Corinth by her 
brother, the King of the Hellenes. The Prince, who had made 
a speedy recovery from his hurt, went to Paris ex route for the 
south of France. In the French capital he was visited by 
Marshal MacMahon, President of the Republic, and received 
official personages in connection with the Paris International 
Exhibition of the following year. Journeying on to Cannes, he 
then embarked at Villefranche, or Villafranca, a small port in the 
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department of Alpes Maritimes, 3 miles east of Nice, on the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s ship Sz/tan, and went to Naples, where 
he saw Prince Humbert, afterwards King of Italy: Thence he 
voyaged to Marseilles, and returned to London. In May there 
was the usual life in town, and a visit to Portsmouth for an 
inspection of the double-turret ship Zhunderer, and the Minotaur 
ironclad, and the witnessing of some torpedo experiments. It 
was thus that the future king of Great Britain and Ireland, going 
everywhere, seeing everything of importance in the realm, con- 
tinually learning new facts at first hand from experts in every 
department, prepared himself for reigning by becoming the best- 
informed man in his mother’s vast dominions. In June the Prince 
met his wife, on her return from Greece, in Paris. He was Presi- 
dent of theeBritish Commission for the Paris Exhibition of 1878, 
and in this capacity he now received, at the Hétel Bristol, some 
of the officials with whom he arranged details connected with the 
British Section. On his return to London, Ascot was, as usual, 
visited for the races in semi-state, and the Prince took his sons 
to see the new game “ Lacrosse” and polo played at Hurlingham. 
The parents and sons also went to Wellington College, and the 
Princess distributed the prizes at the Royal Horticultural Show 
at South Kensington. At Marlborough House an interesting 
foreign guest was entertained at dinner. This was the Emperor 
of Brazil, Dom Pedro II., a man of remarkable intelligence 
and restless activity in the acquirement of knowledge, who was 
the terror, in London, Paris, and other capitals, of the custodians 
of public museums and other institutions through his practice of 
presenting himself for inspection of the contents at abnormally 
early hours of the day. During his long reign, beginning in 
1831, and ending with his dethronement by a military revolt 
in 1889, the emperor proved himself to be a model constitutional 
sovereign, and a munificent patron of science and letters. 

About this time, the Prince and Princess, attended by their 
sons, inaugurated a vessel called the Warsfite, given by the 
Government to the Marine Society as a training ship for boys 
between thirteen and sixteen years of age. The vessel lay off 
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Woolwich, being an old two-decked battleship, once called the 
Congueror, and fitted up anew to replace the former Warsfite, 
destroyed two or three years before by fire. The royal pair 
were received with the usual honours by the Earl of Romney, 
President of the Society, the yards being ‘‘ manned” by the boys. 
The Prince wore a uniform as honorary captain of the Royal 
Naval Reserve, with the riband of the Garter and other decora- 
tions; his sons were dressed as naval cadets. The Princess had 
on a black-and-lavender striped silk costume, with violets of two 
different shades over her bonnet, and a bunch of violets on the 
breast. It was a pretty sight when a fleet of steamers bedecked 
with flags gathered round the Warsfite, and the sun shone 
bright on the smart young sailors in their white-and-blue dress. 
The lads went through exercises in making, shortening, and 
furling sail, and then marched round the ship, 230 strong, to the 
strains of their own drum-and-fife band playing “The British 
Grenadiers”. Their big black dog Neptune went in front, led 
by a negro boy who had been found destitute about the Docks, 
and sent to the Marine Society for shelter and instruction. Then 
came singlestick play, and a gathering of the boys aft, where, 
while three of them held the flags drooping forward, the rest sang 
the late Admiral Davies’s hymn: “In darkness and in danger, 
On life’s rough troubled sea”. The prizewinners were then 
called up and received from the hands of the Princess books of 
travel and adventure, knives, and warm monkey-jackets for 
winter wear. Then the lads all went up to the quarterdeck, 
and were addressed by the Prince in kindly words of advice 
and encouragement. The royal party had luncheon on board, 
with Lord Romney in the chair, and the Prince, in acknowledging 
the toast of his health, commended the Marine Society for its 
good work done, and, remarking that the vessel had room for a 
hundred more boys, made an appeal for donations and subscrip- 
tions. Among the announcements made were gifts of 100 guineas 
each from the Queen and the Prince. When the royal steamer 
left the Warspzte, the lads stood on the gunwale and the yards, 
and sang the Prince’s hymn, the voices of those aloft striking 
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the ear as a sort of echo, coming after the song of those below. 
Loud cheers from the lads and from the spectators afloat and 
ashore, and a royal salute, sent the visitors on their way up river. 
Towards the end of June the Prince and Princess presided at 
a state ball and a state concert at Buckingham Palace. The 
Prince showed his regard for the turf and for a fine representa- 
tive thereof by attending, at Kensal Green Cemetery, the funeral 
of Admiral Rous, a prominent member of the Jockey Club, 
famous as a handicapper of horses. 

Early in July, when the family were at Sandringham, the 
Princess, her youngest brother Prince Waldemar of Denmark, 
and the two young princes, laid stones for the foundation of a 
new water tower on the estate. The party then returned to 
town for fesfivities, including a state ball held at Buckingham 
Palace, which marked the close of the ‘“‘season”. Nothing could 
have been more appropriate for the heir to the British throne 
than his attendance, in the middle of this month, on an occasion 
when due honour was rendered to one of the noblest of mankind, 
his own illustrious lineal ancestor, Alfred the Great. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales, on July 14, were the guests, at Lockinge 
House, in Berkshire, of Lieutenant-Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, V.C., 
afterwards Lord Wantage, and the Honourable Mrs. Loyd- 
Lindsay. The host won his military distinction by conspicuous 
valour at the battles of the Alma and of Inkerman in 1854, and 
he had also rendered eminent public service in the management 
of the vast property which came through his wife, a daughter of 
Lord Overstone the banker; and in connection with the Volun- 
teer forces and the National Rifle Association. The scene of 
the function in which the Prince now played the chief part was 
Wantage, a little market town in the famous Vale of the White 
Horse, about 25 miles west of Reading. The place lies be- 
tween the main line of the Great Western Railway beyond 
Didcot, and the range of the Berkshire Downs along which runs 
the great Roman military road called ““The Ridgeway”. The 
neighbourhood is of great historic interest, including Ashdown 


(Aescesdun), the scene of a great battle fought between the 
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English and the Danes in 871, a conflict in which Alfred helped 
to win victory for his elder brother Ethelred the First. The 
White Horse cut out in the turf on the chalky hillside com- 
memorates this event. 

Wantage may well be proud of her two productions, as the 
scene of birth not only of Alfred, but of Bishop Butler. It was 
Colonel Loyd-Lindsay who bestowed on the town the statue of 
the great king of Wessex. The work was executed by a 
sculptor of noble birth and of no ordinary artistic merit, Count 
Gleichen, otherwise Prince Victor of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. 
The features of the statue are of special interest. No picture, 
or bust, or portrait of any kind that could be supposed to be 
a trustworthy reproduction of the king’s countenance was in 
existence. The sculptor therefore wisely took, as his model for 
the face of a typical Englishman, that of the giver of the statue, 
the fair-haired comely soldier who, both in looks and in warlike 
prowess, might be well deemed a worthy presentation of the great 
original. The figure, wrought in Sicilian marble, is 9 feet high, 
standing on an 8-feet granite pedestal, and represents Alfred 
with his right hand on a battleaxe resting near his right foot, and 
with a roll of parchment in his left hand, which holds it almost 
perpendicular on the breast; fitting symbols of him who was 
distinguished alike as a warrior, a legislator, a teacher of his 
people, and a translator of books into their tongue. The usual 
loyal reception was accorded in Wantage, and the Prince in his 
brief reply to the address said: ‘] feel that I cannot visit this 
town—ever memorable as the birthplace of my illustrious, though 
remote, ancestor King Alfred the Great, without calling to mind 
his eminent virtues, his noble deeds, and his devoted patriotism ”. 
He then complimented his gallant friend (and former equerry) 
on the generous gift, and his own cousin, the sculptor, on the 
statue as a work of art. Some children from the different 
parish schools were then presented by the Vicar, and the Princess 
accepted a bouquet from one little girl, All the children joined 
in the usual hymn for the heir apparent, and the royal pair 
departed after planting a lime tree in the marketplace. 
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The Prince again presided, in the absence abroad of the Duke 
of Edinburgh, at the Annual Trinity House banquet, where he 
has been already seen on several occasions by our readers. The 
dinner under notice was made remarkable by the presence of 
General Grant, twice President of the United States, who was 
now making a journey round the world, during which he was 
received with distinguished honour in the principal countries of 
two continents of the Old World. In proposing the health of the 
royal chairman, the Earl of Derby, Secretary of State for F oreign 
Affairs in the Cabinet headed by Lord Beaconsfield, used words 
which derive emphasis from the fact of their being uttered by 
a man of remarkably unimpassioned temperament. He declared 
that what he was about to say concerning the Prince was known 
by all presgnt ‘‘to be the simple and literal truth. His Royal 
Highness has not only now, but for many years past, done all that 
is in the power of man to do, by genial courtesies towards men of 
every class, and by his indefatigable assiduity in the performance 
of every social duty, to secure at once that public respect which is 
due to his exalted position, and that social sympathy and personal 
popularity which no position, however exalted, can of itself be 
sufficient to secure.” In returning thanks, the Prince expressed 
the pleasure with which he and all the loyal subjects of the Queen 
saw General Grant as a guest in this country. He then coupled 
the toast of ‘“The Navy, Army, and Reserve Forces” with the 
names of Lord Strathnairn, the distinguished soldier who, as Sir 
Huge Rose, had rendered splendid service in Central India during 
the Mutiny war, had been Commander-in-Chief in India, and had 
just been appointed Field-Marshal; and of the veteran seaman 
Admiral of the Fleet the Hon. Sir Henry Keppel, who had fought 
in the China wars of 1842 and 1857, and in command of the 
Naval brigade before Sebastopol. This particular toast was 
received with the rounds of cheers known as “three times three”. 
The Earl of Carnarvon, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
coupled ‘‘The Health of the Guests” with the name of General 
Grant, saying that “there never has been one to whom we 
willingly accord a freer, a fuller, a heartier welcome than we do to 
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him on this occasion”. The speaker then alluded to his services 
to his country in the field, and as President, and said that “we 
look upon him here present to-night as representing, so to speak, 
that goodwill and that affection which ought to subsist between 
us and the United States”, and expressed his belief that, animosity 
and resentment having passed away, the countries were “entering 
on a new stage of mutual trust, of mutual sympathy, and of mutual 
support and strength’. General Grant, a person of remarkable 
taciturnity, whose strength lay in deeds, uttered in a low voice one 
of his longest speeches in thanks for the eulogies uttered, and in 
expression of satisfaction that, as he heard, there were occasionally 
party fights in this country as well as in America. The General 
was alluding to the excited state of public feeling at this time 
between the Gladstonian section of the Liberal Party and the 
supporters of Lord Beaconsfield, in reference to affairs in south- 
eastern Europe, and the war which had recently begun between 
Turkey and Russia. 

During August the Prince, as usual, was at the Cowes 
Regatta; visited the 7hunderer and saw the gun practice, and, in 
the Osborne, voyaged to Ostend on a brief visit to his relatives 
the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany. The Princess mean- 
while was entertaining, at Marlborough House, her father the 
King of Denmark; and nursing there her eldest son during a 
brief illness; and afterwards, along with the Prince and her 
younger son, she stayed at Cowes for Prince Albert Victor's 
convalescence. The Princess had, at her own desire, just been 
elected a ‘“‘Dame Chevaliére” of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, a revival in 1830, for charitable purposes, of the famous 
Order founded in Crusading days, and known at various times as 
“Knights of Malta” and “Knights of Rhodes”. A branch had 
been established near London about the year 1100, at the Priory 
of St. John, Clerkenwell. In September the royal pair were 
grieved by the death of the Rev. W. Lake Onslow, Chaplain to 
the Prince and Rector of Sandringham. After a brief stay at 
Trouville, the rising seaside place on the coast of Normandy, near 
the mouth of the Seine, with fine sands, a mild climate, and a 
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well-wooded country inland, and after enjoying some cruises in 
the Channel, the Prince arrived at Cowes from Le Havre in his 
yacht H/z/degarde, and then returned with his family to London. 

The partridge-shooting had begun, and the royal sportsman 
went off to Sir George Wombwell’s seat in Yorkshire. He also 
visited the Earl of Feversham at Duncombe Park. This stately 
mansion lies at Helmsley, about 9 miles east of Thirsk, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. The manor was held by the Duke 
of Buckingham under Charles the Second, but was afterwards 
sold to Sir Charles Duncombe, ancestor of the earl. The struc- 
ture was built from designs by Vanbrugh, but there were modern 
additions by Sir Charles Barry. The front had a Doric pillared 
portico. A year or two after the Prince’s visit the magnificent great 
hall was rusned in a fire which destroyed most of the paintings, 
including fine works of the old masters and many historical portraits. 
A few precious antique works in marble were saved. The royal 
visitor inspected the adjacent ruins of Rievaulx Abbey, lying in 
a beautiful river vale. The house, built for the Cistercian Order 
of Monks in 1131, was, at the dissolution by Henry the Eighth, 
one of the richest foundations in Yorkshire. The remains, in 
Early English style, with traces of Norman, comprise the choir 
and transepts of the church, with a choir arch 75 feet high, the 
refectory, and the gatehouse. Before the end of the month the 
family were at Abergeldie Castle. Among the proceedings of 
this autumn time were visits to the Queen at Balmoral, various 
excursions among the mountains and moors, and a picnic to 
Loch Muick, a sombre sheet of water, encircled by precipices, 
lying below the great mountain, “dark Lochnagar”. The 
Prince had good success with the stags, bringing down six in 
one day’s sport and four in another. 

In the middle of the month there came a notable change in 
the lives of the two sons, whom their father took to Dartmouth 
for entrance as naval cadets on the training ship Britannia. In 
reality, two vessels, the Ariztannza and the fzndostan, were 
moored, one astern of the other, in the tideway of the beautiful 
river harbour in South Devon, and connected by a covered 
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gangway running from the bows of the ABrztannza to the stern- 
gallery of the Hindostan. The vessels were devoid of rigging, 
except one small mast in the Brztannza for signals and instruction. 
There were no guns aboard, and the ports were filled with glazed 
windows, and the decks fitted with classrooms, cabins, and mess- 
rooms for the officers and instructors, storerooms, and quarters 
for the men. The cadets slept in hammocks on the maindeck. 
Each ship was furnished with hot and cold baths, and a large 
tank was used every morning as a swimming bath. On shore 
there was a gymnasium, and the cricket ground was on the 
heights, with, halfway up the hill, a fives court and a covered 
bowling alley. Attached to the vessels was a small fleet of boats 
for sailing and rowing. In addition to the general and technical 
instruction given on board, drafts of cadets were occasionally sent 
to sea in the Dafper gunboat attached to the Britannia as a 
tender. About 130 cadets were divided into four classes, with 
a naval instructor and special teachers in every branch of study. 
A set of apartments, plainly furnished, was fitted up for the two 
young princes, who were, in all other respects, treated exactly 
like their comrades. The Prince of Wales and his sons, attended 
by Admiral Sir Henry Keppel and the Rev. Mr. Dalton, private 
tutor, were received by Captain Fairfax, commander of the 
Britannia, and by the Mayors and corporate officials of Totnes 
and Dartmouth. The royal party went off to the vessels in a 
barge manned by naval cadets, surrounded by a flotilla of nearly 
300 boats, and passed between a double line of cadets’ boats, in 
which the lads stood up bareheaded, saluting with oars erect on 
high. It was a very picturesque scene, with thousands of spec- 
totors gathered on the steep wooded hills that rise on each side 
of the river, and with the quaint old buildings of the quay and 
streets of Dartmouth, and the rocks that seem to shut in the 
harbour from the sea in the waterway’s abrupt windings towards 
the Channel. At night the town was illuminated, and there was 
a torchlight procession. 

For Newmarket races the Prince was the guest of his friend 
Mr. Chaplin. In November he was at Sandringham entertain- 
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ing guests for shooting and hunting with the West Norfolk 
Hounds, while the Princess and her daughters were detained at 
Abergeldie Castle by Miss Knollys’s illness from an attack of 
typhoid. The Prince was also engaged in sport with Lord Wal- 
singham at Merton Hall, and with Lord Londesborough at his seat 
near Selby, in the East Riding of Yorkshire. The little town was 
gaily decorated and illuminated with coloured lamps, the market 
cross being transformed into the likeness of a Corinthian temple. 
The south front of the venerable Benedictine abbey church, founded 
in the twelfth century, and exhibiting every style from Norman to 
Perpendicular, was lit up with fine effect. This abbey church was 
afterwards destroyed by fire and rebuilt. On the recovery of 
Miss Knollys the whole family assembled at Sandringham. On 
Decembew 14, the anniversary of the Prince Consort’s death, the 
Prince and Princess were with the Queen at Windsor, and the 
year closed as usual at the country seat in Norfolk. 

About the middle of January, 1878, the Prince, accompanied 
by the young Prince Louis Napoleon, son of the ex-Empress 
Eugénie, was the guest of the Duke of Hamilton, at Hamilton 
Palace, Lanarkshire, about 10 miles from Glasgow. The Duke 
of Hamilton and Brandon, premier peer of Scotland, was of the 
old Scottish line, son of Princess Marie, who was a daughter 
of a Grand Duke of Baden, and cousin to Napoleon III. The 
present mansion, built on the site of a plain earlier edifice, was 
erected, in the modern Grecian style, early in the nineteenth 
century. The front, in the enriched Corinthian order, has a pro- 
jecting pillared portico, 264 feet in length and 60 feet in height. 
The twelve noble columns were each hewn out of one solid block 
of stone, and each demanded the efforts of thirty horses to draw 
it from the quarry to its position. The state apartments—with 
the marble hall and grand staircase—are fine and richly adorned, 
but have now little attraction since the sale of the contents. At 
the time now under notice the paintings and other works of art, 
the superb furniture, and the books in two fine libraries formed a 
display of treasures unequalled in North Britain. Near the palace 
is a magnificent mausoleum, designed by Mr. Bryce, R.S.A., and 
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executed at the cost of tens of thousands of pounds. The structure 
is a huge square one, surmounted by a round tower with a cupola, 
and having a general resemblance to the tomb of the Emperor 
Hadrian at Rome, now called the Castello di S. Angelo. On 
a terrace overlooking the river are two seated colossal lions. The 
basement is sculptured with human effigies emblematic of life, 
death, and eternity, and the doors with historical subjects from 
the Old Testament. The chapel doors have bronze panels, 
copied from the famous work of Ghiberti at Florence, and the 
floors are of rich and costly mosaic in marble, granite, and por- 
phyry. This grand edifice was erected by the tenth Duke, who 
transferred thither from the neighbouring church the remains of 
his ancestors. His own tomb, in a recess of the chapel, is an 
ancient Egyptian sarcophagus of thick marble, covered with hiero- 
glyphics of pagan device and meaning. The royal visitor had 
good sport in Cadzow or Cadyow Forest, 2 miles away from the 
palace. The ruins of the castle lie near the few remaining old 
oaks of the once great Caledonian Forest, sung by Sir Walter 
Scott in his ‘‘Cadyow Castle”, in the lines beginning: ‘When 
princely Hamilton’s abode Ennobled Cadyow’s Gothic towers”, 
with an allusion to the ‘huge oaks of Evandale, Whose limbs 
a thousand years have worn”. There are also some of the 
same breed of wild white cattle as those at Chillingham Castle, 
a seat already described. The domain of Cadyow was granted 
by King Robert Bruce, after the victory of Bannockburn, to Sir 
Gilbert Hamilton, the Duke’s ancestor. 

A few days later the Prince was engaged, at Cambridge, 
in what, we may be assured, was a most congenial task. This 
was the unveiling of a statue to the memory of his father, who 
had been for many years Chancellor of the University, and had 
rendered admirable service in the cause of educational reform. 
The ceremony took place on January 22, at the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, a memorial of the munificent earl who bequeathed to 
the University his valuable collection of books and pictures, with 
the sum of £100,000 for erecting a building to contain them. 
The statue of the Prince Consort was one of the best works 
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produced by the Irish sculptor, John Henry Foley, R.A., and has 
been universally admired as a striking and worthy representation 
of the original. The Prince of Wales was met at the Museum 
by the Chancellor (the Duke of Devonshire) and other high 
officials, and in reply to the address presented he expressed his 
pride and pleasure in performing the duty of the day, and his 
great satisfaction in revisiting Cambridge. He then unveiled the 
statue, and some brief speeches were made by the Chancellor, the 
Earl of Powis, and Dr. Paget, the Regius Professor of Physics, 
eulogizing the Prince Consort’s services to the University, and 
his love of science and art, the last speaker specially referring 
to the fact that under the illustrious Prince’s auspices the Moral 
and the Natural Sciences Triposes had been established. <A well- 
attended ¢evee was then held in the picture gallery of the Museum. 
In March the Prince visited the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Germany at Berlin; whence he proceeded to the palace of his 
relatives the Grand Duke and Duchess of Hesse, at Darmstadt. 
On his return he attended officially, for the first time, at the 
offices of the Royal Commission for the British Section of the 
Paris Exhibition. On arriving in Britain he was the guest 
of the Earl and Countess of Sefton at Croxteth Hall, near Liver- 
pool, and saw his first ‘‘Grand National” run at Aintree. 

At the end of April the Prince was in Paris for important busi- 
ness. On the 29th he inspected the Exhibition prior to the 
opening, and gave a grand aéjeuner at the Café de la Paix to 
the members of the British Commission. On May 1 the great 
Paris International Exhibition was opened by Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, Duc de Magenta, President of the Republic. The site 
of the display lay on both sides of the Seine. One portion of the 
ground held the Trocadero Palace, a structure of white stone, 
consisting of a rotunda supported by columns, crowned by a dome 
and flanked by two lofty towers. The other edifice was on the 
Champ de Mars, beyond the river, the connection being made by 
an open iron footway thrown across the Pont de Jéna, underneath 
which, on the bridge itself, were the huge tubes to convey the 
waters of the cascades, which, on festive occasions, poured down 
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steps from the Trocadero Palace, on its higher ground, to the level 
plain below, and across to the artificial lakes in the parks around 
the palace in the Champ de Mars. The British department, in 
regard to extent, was by far the most important of the foreign 
sections, covering about 8 acres. In the main Exhibition build- 
ing, that in the Champ de Mars, there was a display of 
specimens of the architecture of all the different foreign nations 
represented in the Exhibition. This was a novel and most 
picturesque feature. The Prince was a prominent exhibitor with 
his fine Indian collection in a special pavilion. The British 
Section, under the auspices of Mr. Cunliffe Owen, the Execu- 
tive Superintendent, was more forward in preparation than any 
other on the opening day, and was distinguished by an excellent 
catalogue, in both languages, representing over 1500 exhibitors. 

The opening ceremony took place in the grand tribune of 
honour erected in the front centre of the Trocadero, facing the 
Pont de Jéna. A very distinguished assemblage was present, 
including, besides the British heir apparent, the Duke of Aosta 
(Prince Amadeo of Italy), the Crown Prince of Denmark, Prince 
Henry of the Netherlands, Queen Isabella of Spain, and Field- 
Marshal Count von Moltke, along with the French Ministers, 
Senators, and Deputies, and the Diplomatic Body. The arrival 
of the splendid cortége of the French President was announced 
by a salute of 100 guns. Ladies in brilliant costumes, banners, 
streamers, and garlands made the scene wonderfully gay. The 
President first held a reception of Frenchmen and foreigners con- 
nected officially with the Exhibition, and then, after receiving an 
address from the Minister of Commerce, and making a reply, 
he declared the Exhibition open, under a salute of cannon from 
Mont Valérien and other forts. All eyes were then turned 
towards the immense basin in front of the Palace. In a moment, 
from the very foot of the.platform where the Marshal stood, with 
the Prince of Wales on his right hand, amidst the group of Princes, 
Generals, Ministers, and Ambassadors, there poured forth an enor- 
mous volume of water, which passed by successive cascades into 
two lower basins, and was then shot upwards in two great and 
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lofty fountains reaching the level of the Trocadero. Then came 
a procession down the avenue leading to the river, and across the 
Seine to the main building, where the foreign sections were passed, 
with troops of each nation, sent to maintain order in their own 
departments, drawn up before each facade. In front of the 
British Section, however, appeared bluejackets in full array. The 
Prince of Wales, as President of the Royal Commission for the 
British Section, had been accompanied to Paris by the Duke of 
Sutherland, Earl of Granville, and many distinguished representa- 
tives of the Lords, the Commons, both services, science and art. 
On May 3 Lord Granville presided at a banquet given to the 
Prince by the British Exhibitors. The royal guest made speeches 
both in French and English, proposing the toast of the President; 
congratufating all concerned on what was in progress in the French 
capital in the interest of the arts of peace; and giving also “ Pros- 
perity to France and Success to the Exhibition ”. 

On June 28 the Prince and Princess were engaged in a 
manner most congenial to their feelings at the Infant Orphan 
Asylum, Wanstead, in Essex, where the Prince presided at the 
anniversary festival. The institution stands in beautifully wooded 
grounds, on the outskirts of Epping Forest, and maintains some 
hundreds of children from all parts of the British Dominions. A 
little girl of eight years, daughter of a Dane who had settled in 
London, opened the proceedings by delivering, in a clear voice, 
a perfectly learnt little speech giving an account of the asylum 
and the system of training, and ending thus: “In the nursery 
they learn just a very little and play a good deal. And being 
little children they learn about the Bible.” We may well imagine 
the pleasure with which the gracious lady from Denmark listened 
to her little countrygirl who, on presenting a bouquet, received 
a kiss and many words of praise. The Prince’s hymn was then 
sung by the inmates; the prizewinners received their rewards 
from the hands of the Princess, and then marched out to a lively 
tune. An inspection of the place was then made by the royal 
visitors, and the Princess carried toys to the children in the 
nursery. Then came the luncheon, presided over by the Prince, 
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supported by his wife, the Duke and Duchess of Manchester, the 
Bishop of St. Albans and the Hon. Mrs. Claughton, and many 
other distinguished guests. In replying to the toast of his health, 
given by the Duke of Manchester, the chairman expressed his 
high approval of all that he and the Princess had seen, their great 
pleasure in attendance on such an occasion, and he declared that 
‘‘the little girl perfectly astonished us by the elocution which she 
possessed—well worthy of many a distinguished member of Parlia- 
ment”. He then referred to the fact of that day being the fortieth 
anniversary of the Queen’s coronation, and of his father having 
laid the first stone of the building a few months before he (the 
speaker) was born, adding: “I hold in my hand the mallet which 
was used by him on that occasion, and which has been sent to me 
by Sir Charles Reed, the chairman of the London School Board, 
whose father, Dr. Andrew Reed, was one of the promoters of this 
institution, and always took the warmest interest in its welfare ”. 
He concluded by an appeal for funds towards the annual expendi- 
ture of £18,000 in maintaining 600 children, and, before his 
departure with the Princess, he placed a cheque for 100 guineas 
in the hands of the secretary. In the course of the summer the 
Prince, on one occasion accompanied by his wife, was in Paris 
on business of the Exhibition, and in August they were, as usual, 
with the Duke of Richmond and Gordon at Goodwood House for 
the races, and at Cowes Regatta on board the Osborne. 

In July the royal pair paid two visits well worthy of record. 
Early in the month they were the guests of the Duke and 
Duchess of St. Albans, at Bestwood Lodge, Nottinghamshire, 
for the purpose of opening the new Midland Counties Art 
Museum in the county town. This structure consisted of the 
restored buildings of Nottingham Castle. The town itself and 
the site of the institution have much interest in their antiquarian 
and historical associations. The place is very ancient, and the 
name, like that of Sneinton, its eastern suburb, is of early 
English origin, referring to the “Snotinga”, or caves, existing 
in the New Red Sandstone rock on which the town and castle 
stand. The castle rock rises about 130 feet from the level of 
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the Leen rivulet below, and is, on the south side, quite pre- 
cipitous, overlooking the spacious meadows, now largely built 
over, but gay, fifty years ago, with a vast luxuriance of purple 
crocuses in the springtime. . This elevation commands the pro- 
spect towards the fine River Trent, with a grand view south- 
westwards over Clifton Grove, and the beautiful Elizabethan 
mansion Wollaton Hall, and eastwards to Belvoir Castle. The 
entire town lies close by at the other hand. In the castle rock 
there is a covered passage, with a spiral staircase at the top, 
from the lower level to the castle platform, as well as to the 
keep, and with loopholes for light cut in the cliff face. The 
entrance to this passage is still known as ‘‘ Mortimer’s Hole”, 
from the historical fact that the youthful Edward the Third, in 
1330, hawing won over the governor of the castle, introduced by 
this passage a force of soldiers at midnight, and, making his 
way with them to the chamber of Mortimer, Earl of March, 
the tyrant of the realm, slew the knights who defended the 
entrance, forced the door, and carried him off amidst Queen 
Isabella’s shrieks of ‘‘Spare my gentle Mortimer!” In the days 
of Alfred the Great and of Canute the town was held by the 
Danes. It was in William the Conqueror’s time that the old 
Norman castle was built. Parliaments were sometimes held at 
Nottingham, and the town was occupied, in warlike times, by 
Edward the Third, Edward the Fourth, and Richard the Third. 
Under these two last monarchs the castle was greatly enlarged, 
strengthened, and adorned, and it became one of the most mag- 
nificent buildings in the Plantagenet castellated style. It was at 
Nottingham Castle that Charles the First set up his standard 
on the outbreak of the Civil War in 1642, and some ground 
outside the castle walls is still called “Standard Hill”. During 
the war the fortress was held for the Parliament by Colonel 
Hutchinson as governor, the Puritan soldier whose wife Lucy 
wrote the Memoztrs which, first published in 1806, form one of 
the most valuable and charming literary memorials of that 
eventful time. Early in the eighteenth century the French 
Marshal Tallard, captured by Marlborough at Blenheim, was 
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for some years a prisoner of war on parole in the town, where 
he was freely entertained by leading personages. At the end 
of the great Civil War the castle was dismantled, and on the 
site there arose, in the Corinthian style, the fine mansion built 
between 1674 and 1679 by William Cavendish, first Duke of 
Newcastle. The new structure bore no resemblance to a ‘“‘castle” 
in the medieval sense, but was a handsome ducal residence, and 
soon acquired historical interest as the abode of the Princess 
Anne, with Lady Churchill and other partisans of the Prince 
of Orange, in the latter days of 1686. Nottingham was, in 
fact, as Macaulay writes, “the headquarters of the Northern 
insurrection” against James the Second. In October, 1831, the 
building was attacked, sacked, and fired by a fierce mob on 
account of the opposition of the then Duke of Newcastle to 
Parliamentary reform. Although the owner received large com- 
pensation from the county funds, he would never repair it, and 
it remained a picturesque ruin for nearly half a century. 

It was a good sign of altered times when a scene of political 
violence became tnat of efforts for culture and civilization, and 
an art museum was opened by the heir apparent to a truly 
“maternal” throne. A sad calamity had just taken place in 
the sudden death, through a fall from horseback due to apoplexy, 
of the Mayor of the town, Mr. W. G. Ward, a native of Notting- 
ham and leading man of business, to whose enlightened energy 
much public good, including the establishment of the new museum, 
was due. The skeleton of the burnt-out castle was still in sub- 
stantial repair, and that was formed into a handsome and suitable 
structure for the purpose in view. The town had been for over 
six centuries a place of manufactures, notable in later times for 
hosiery in cotton, merino, and silk, and especially for machine 
lace. In 1769 Richard Arkwright there set up his first spinning 
frame, just after Hargreaves had removed thither from Lanca- 
shire with his spinning jenny. The marketplace is one of the 
largest in the kingdom, having an area of nearly 6 acres. Such 
was the town, such the building, visited by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales on July 3, 1878, their reception being attended 
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by the usual loyal addresses, a procession through the chief 
streets, house decorations, and triumphal arches gay with plants 
and flowers, festoons, flags, and the native lace. The scene in 
the noble marketplace was very striking, as, amid the systematic 
adornment of the buildings in crimson cloth, artificial flowers, and 
white lace, with countless flags, a vast multitude of Sunday-school 
children sang the Prince's hymn and the National Anthem. At 
the castle the usual ceremonies for an “opening” were performed. 

In their career of almost incessant activity the royal pair 
were, on July 24, at Dartmouth, for the distribution of prizes 
on the Britannia. The scene has been already described, and 
was enlivened on this occasion by the presence of the royal 
yacht Osborne, the Admiralty yacht, with the ‘“ Lords” on board, 
several ships of the Plymouth squadron, under Admiral Sir 
Thomas Symonds, and a great gathering of yachts, steam 
launches, and other craft, the vessels and the shore being very 
gay with flags and bunting. At the prizegiving the distinguished 
company included the Duke of Connaught, Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg, the First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. W. H. Smith) and his 
colleagues, and the Commander-in-Chief of the Plymouth division 
of the Channel Fleet. The municipal authorities and about 
six hundred friends and relatives of the cadets, and other invited 
guests, including Lord and Lady Charles Beresford and Sir 
Samuel and Lady Baker, were gathered on the quarterdeck, 
under a canopy of flags surmounted by the flag of Denmark and 
the white ensign of Britain. The Princess of Wales handed 
the medals and books to the successful competitors, and then the 
Prince, in the uniform of a captain of the Royal Naval Reserve, 
made his usual apt speech, in which he expressed a hope that 
the Britannia cadets might ‘all emulate those bright examples 
to be found in English history of which every naval officer must 
be proud”. The “First Lord” then called for ‘three cheers” 
from the cadets, which became ‘three times three”, not only 
from the Britannia, but from all the craft around, ringing out 
and echoed from the left banks of the beautiful river, On their 
arrival the Prince and Princess had been rowed to the Brztannza 
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with one of their sons steering and the other pulling the second 
bow oar. They left the ship in a boat rowed by full-grown 
sailors, with their two lads, who were going home for their 
holidays, sitting in the sternsheets. Hawsers were stretched 
from the vessel to the landing place, keeping a clear passage 
for the royal boat. Little girls threw flowers before the Princess 
as she stepped upon a stage which was draped in crimson cloth, 
and the royal pair departed by a special train from Kingswear, 
on the side opposite Dartmouth. 

On August 12 they made a brief visit to Southampton from 
Osborne, and the Prince laid the dedication stone of St. Mary’s 
Parish Church, to be built as a memorial of Bishop Wilberforce. 
The silver trowel was handed to the Prince by the little son 
of Canon Wilberforce, son of the distinguished prelate. On the 
next day they accompanied the Queen on her inspection at 
Spithead of the powerful ‘“ Reserve Squadron” of the navy. 
The Sovereign and the Princess were on the V2ctorza and 
Albert, the Prince on the Osborne, and the two vessels steamed 
between two divisions of the fleet, comprising twenty-six war 
vessels of the period, carrying over 6000 men. The spectators 
were delighted by the performances of two vessels of a class then 
novel—torpedo boats built by Messrs. Yarrow & Co. of Poplar 
(now of Scotstoun, Glasgow). The Prince, on another occasion, 
carefully inspected and made a brief run on one of these craft, 
which had attained a mean speed, wonderful at that time, of 
24 miles per hour. During September he was with Mr. 
Christopher Sykes, as often, for Doncaster Races, whence he 
departed for Abergeldie Castle. The Princess and her daughters 
passed some time at Rumpenheim, in Germany, with the King 
and Queen of Denmark, and then joined the Prince in Scotland. 

The iclose of the Paris Exhibition, at the end of October, 
saw the‘royal pair in the French capital, where they stayed at 
the Hétel Bristol The great international display, with the 
British Section of which the Prince was so largely concerned, 
was an important epoch in his career, and one of great interest 
and value for. the two nations. From that time, beyond doubt, 
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dates the firm hold which the heir to the British throne acquired 
and maintained in the affections of the French people, especially 
of the inhabitants of Paris. The day was yet distant when the 
influence which he had thus gained with our nearest European 
neighbours was to enable him to render eminent service to the 
two countries. In dwelling upon this particular episode in the 
year 1878, we may note first the brilliant success which attended 
the enterprise. As October drew to a close, Paris was fuller 
of visitors from all parts of the world than it ever was during 
the summer. The weather was still as warm and almost as 
bright as in leafy June, the month of roses. The British people 
had good reason to congratulate themselves on their share in 
contributing to. the success of the great undertaking. Of that 
share the ¢hief burden had been borne by the British Com- 
mission, and especially by the Prince of Wales as its chief. 
“The gratitude of Frenchmen”, according to a leader-writer 
in Zhe Zimes newspaper, ‘of all classes, indeed of the whole 
French nation, for His Royal Highness’s kindly services has 
been marked in many ways during the course of the Exhibition. 
Thanks to his indefatigable labours, he is almost as well known 
in Paris as in London. Some Frenchmen who do not know 
the English Royal Family and its hereditary constitutional in- 
stincts, may have thought that the Prince’s sympathy for Ke- 
publican France would have been imperfect. Others may have 
mistrusted him at first on account of his personal friendship for 
the ex-Imperial family. Nevertheless, he has won all hearts 
in Paris by his untiring energy, by his unflagging courtesy, by 
good humour, by readiness to please and be pleased, by absolute 
political impartiality. All this has been acknowledged more than 
once by Frenchmen of all classes, from the President of the Re- 
public downwards. It was only fitting that Englishmen should 
also acknowledge before the Exhibition closed the services which 
the Prince has rendered to his own country as well as to France. 
This was done in an address presented to him at the British 
Embassy by a deputation of British Commissioners, exhibitors, 
and jurors, headed by Lord Granville. The people of papa 
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will feel that their thanks should be mingled with those of the 
deputation, for they will acknowledge that the Prince's services 
have been rendered not only to those specially represented by 
the deputation, but to two great and friendly nations, whose 
cordial respect for each other was never greater than it happily 
is at this moment.” 

Early in December the Prince was at a very different scene, 
a manufactory of straw hats and bonnets at Luton, a pleasant 
town of Bedfordshire, prettily situated amongst the Chiltern Hills. 
The place is very ancient, though it had only recently, at the time 
of the royal visit, been incorporated as a municipal borough. 
The parish church of St. Mary, dating from the fourteenth cen- 
tury, is a very fine building in the Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular styles, and contains a large number of old monuments 
and brasses. The structure is also remarkable as possessing 
the only example in England of a font which recalls the old 
baptistery, a structure often entirely separate from the body of 
the church, the famous Baptistery at Florence being the finest 
example. The Luton font belongs to the Decorated style of 
English art, and is enclosed in an octagonal structure of free- 
stone, consisting of eight pillars about 25 feet in height, sup- 
porting a canopy. The space around the font is large enough 
to hold half a dozen people with ease, and at the top of the 
canopy is a vessel for containing the consecrated water, which 
is let down into the font by means of a pipe. The straw-plait- 
ing work was, at the time under notice, chiefly carried on at 
Luton and Dunstable and in the adjacent villages. The industry 
came from Lorraine to Scotland in the days of Mary Stewart, 
and thence to England. For a long period the work was thick 
and heavy, being composed of whole straws of common English 
wheat, but, in the eighteenth century, through the ingenuity of 
some French prisoners of war, the use of split straw arose, and 
a machine was invented for the operation. Leghorn ware then 
interfered with the English industry until a way was found early 
in the nineteenth century of producing at Luton the Tuscan 
grass plait. The straw is grown in the neighbourhood, along 
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the northern slopes of the Chiltern Hills and in some parts of 
the adjacent counties, certain light wheat soils being found worth 
cultivating for the sake of the straw alone. The material is 
subjected to a long and elaborate process in order to prepare 
it for the work. This is executed both in the towns of Luton 
and Dunstable, as above stated, and in villages, where the folk 
plait as they sit by the cottage door in summer, and at the fire- 
side in winter, or as they walk the village street, tend sheep on 
the hillside, or wend their way to the market town. The Prince, 
at the time he went to inspect this cleanly and healthy industry, 
was the guest of one of his most cherished friends, an excellent 
specimen of “high society” lady, Mrs. Gerald Leigh, of Luton 
Hoo Park. The mansion, an extensive and stately edifice, re- 
construeted and improved for the third Earl of Bute (the Prime 
Minister) in the eighteenth century, by the architects Robert 
and James Adam, contained a library 146 feet long, with a valu- 
able collection of books and many paintings by masters chiefly 
of the Italian school, and a beautiful chapel and ballroom. The 
park is a well-wooded demesne of 1700 acres, laid out by the 
famous landscape gardener of the eighteenth century, ‘‘ Capability 
Brown”, and is adorned by the waters of the River Lea. 

We have now to turn to the mournful event which came for 
the British Royal Family and the nation in the closing days of the 
year, when death, for the first time, removed a child of Queen 
Victoria. This sad occurrence was the decease of the Princess 
Alice Maud Mary, Grand Duchess of Hesse- Darmstadt, who 
passed away exactly seventeen years after her father the Prince 
Consort. We have seen how bravely she bore herself on her 
mother’s behalf, how tenderly she nursed her father, in that time 
of sore affliction, and we have now to view her as the victim of 
wifely and maternal devotion. The whole family had spent the 
summer of the year at Eastbourne, and had visited the Queen at 
Osborne. The Princess, ever given to good work for others, had 
been studying, by careful enquiry and personal visits, the work 
of various charitable institutions, for the benefit of her husband’s 
subjects. On her return to Darmstadt she found her strength 
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failing for the time, and on November 6 she wrote to her mother 
in that sense. Two days later diphtheria attacked her eldest 
daughter the Princess Victoria, coming into the palace none could 
tell how or whence. The Princess Alice had a peculiar horror 
of this malady. The patient was at once isolated, but, in the end, 
all the family, except the second daughter, Princess Elizabeth, 
who was sent away, were seized. On November 15 the little 
Princess Mary, four and a half years old, died. The unhappy 
mother, in no condition, from lack of rest and cruel anxiety, to 
resist infection, caught the disease in what Lord Beaconsfield, in 
the House of Lords, styled ‘‘the kiss of death” given to the lost 
darling of the household. For a time the bereaved mother con- 
tinued her attendance on the sick, all of whom recovered. On 
December 7 she was herself stricken, and calmly prepared for 
death, writing instructions to her son Prince Ernest’s tutor as to 
the lad’s religious and moral training, and many directions con- 
cerning the family and the sick poor in the town. On the morning 
of the 14th, after waking from a deep slumber, she took some food 
and said: ‘“‘ Now I will go to sleep again’. In that sleep, prac- 
tically, she died, awaking only to murmur some words naming the 
lost child “ May”, and ‘dear Papa”, showing memory of their 
deaths, with an allusion to ‘‘four weeks” as the time since the 
little girl’s decease. When the news reached Windsor Castle, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, with Prince Leopold, were there, 
and were able to assist in ‘“‘ breaking” the shock to the sovereign. 
The usual memorial service for the Prince Consort at Frogmore 
Mausoleum was postponed. It is needless to dwell on the grief 
caused by this event in the British Isles and throughout the 
Empire, and in Germany, especially in Darmstadt and the district, 
where the deceased lady was universally beloved. It was severely 
felt by the Prince and Princess, to whom the Princess Alice had 
been most dear, not only from natural ties, but from the beauty 
of her character, and, above all, from memory of her devoted 
attendance on her brother when, seven years previously, he lay so 
near to death at Sandringham. On every visit to England that 
beloved sister had spent some time at Marlborough House or at 
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the country seat. The Prince, as chief mourner, with Prince 
Leopold and Prince Christian, went to Darmstadt for the funeral 
of the Grand Duchess, whose remains were deposited in the 
family mausoleum at Rosenhéhe. There were signs of mourning, 
in muffled peals and minute-guns, throughout the Empire. Ata 
later time a beautiful recumbent figure in white marble, repre- 
senting the Princess as clasping her infant daughter to her breast, 
was placed near the tomb, as a token of loving remembrance 
from her brothers and sisters. A very quiet Christmastime, as 
we may well suppose, was spent by the Prince and Princess ot 
Wales and their children, and for some time the family were in 
retirement. 


CHAPTER XXII 


NATIONAL AND BENEFICENT LABOURS 
1879-1881 


The earlier weeks of 1879 were chiefly spent at Sandringham 
and in visits to the Queen at Osborne. When the season opened, 
the Prince and his wife received the Crown Princess of Germany 
at Marlborough House, and the Prince frequently attended the 
debates in the House of Lords. It was a time of much political 
excitement with the warfare in Afghanistan and Zululand. Early 
in March the heir apparent, seeking needful relaxation in change 
of scene, found himself in the north of Spain. Travelling as 
“Earl of Chester”, he arrived at San Sebastian on March 4, from 
Biarritz, in a carriage-and-four. He was attended by Mr. Bellairs, 
the British Consul at Biarritz, by his secretary, and one other 
person. He breakfasted at the Hétel de Londres, and then 
started for a drive in the town, to visit the tombs of the British 
officers who fell in the sieges of 1813 and 1836. As his carriage 
passed through the gateway, one of the horses took fright at a 
heap of articles deposited on the Avenue la Libertad, and, 
dragging its companion with it, broke the carriage shaft. The 
coachman was fortunately able to rein in the horses, and the 
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hotelkeeper, standing in front of them, called to the Prince to 
alight. Mr. Bellairs and the others had already done so, and the 
Prince got down saying: ‘It is nothing”, and walked away, leav- 
ing the forepart of the carriage damaged and one of the lamps 
broken. The royal traveller then ascended to the citadel, and 
spent some time in visiting the burial-place of the British, halfway 
up the hill. At the foot of a granite wall facing the sea lay the 
remains of about sixty officers of Sir Thomas Graham’s army that 
was engaged in the siege of 1813, the chief tomb being that of Sir 
Richard Fletcher, colonel of engineers, mortally wounded during 
the deadly assault of July 28 in that year. About 5 p.m. the 
Prince returned to Biarritz. On March 13 there was an event of 
great domestic interest in the royal family—the marriage of the 
Duke of Connaught, at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, to Princess 
Louise Marguerite, daughter of Prince Frederick Charles of 
Prussia, one of the able and victorious commanders in the Franco- 
German War. The Prince and Princess of Wales were present 
at the brilliant ceremony, and entertained the royal visitors from 
Germany at Marlborough House. It is needless to repeat the 
statement year by year that the royal pair, during the season, did 
duty for the sovereign on most occasions at levees, drawing- 
rooms, and other Court functions held in the two London palaces. 
In April the Prince was, at first, in town, attending sittings of the 
Lords, and presiding at meetings of various societies. Easter was 
spent at Sandringham, where charitable work was not forgotten. 
The heir apparent sent a cheque for 100 guineas to the Mansion 
House Fund for the relief of the widows and orphans of British 
soldiers who had fallen in the Zulu war, at the great disaster of 
Isandula (Isandlhwana), and at the heroic episode which then 
saved Natal from invasion—the defence of Rorke’s Drift. The 
Prince and Princess opened, at this time, the new buildings of the 
Hunstanton Convalescent: Home, a few miles north of Sandring- 
ham, erected as a memorial of thankfulness for the Prince's re- 
covery from the memorable illness of 1871. 

In May the usual course of life during the season was 
resumed. At the Royal Academy Banquet, after an absence of 
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four years, the Prince was again a guest, to the chairmanship of a 
new President of the Academy, replacing Sir Francis Grant, who 
died in October, 1878. This was Sir Frederick (afterwards Lord) 
Leighton, a man of rare and varied accomplishments, excellent as 
a speaker on festive occasions. In proposing the health of the 
chief guest, the chairman dwelt on the Prince’s “self-imposed and 
onerous duties in which the furtherance of English Art had no 
small share”, and the ‘steadfast zeal and devotion and the 
inexhaustible kindness” with which his work for the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition had been carried out; and he declared from 
his personal knowledge, ‘how desirous the Prince of Wales has 
been throughout that English Art should receive at the French 
Exhibition that recognition and honour which in his view it 
deserve, and which in the event was measured out to it by the 
opinion of Europe ”. 
the loss of the late President, while he sincerely congratulated the 
new official, ‘‘an old friend of mine—of upwards of twenty years’ 
standing”. He then thanked Sir Frederick for his able assistance 
in Paris, as the unanimously elected chairman of the section of 
Fine Arts, presiding over a jury of above forty members. This 
banquet took place on May 3, and two days later the width of 
the Prince’s sympathy with all deserving causes was shown by his 


In reply, the Prince referred with regret to 


presidency at the annual festival of the Cabdrivers’ Benevolent 
Association, an institution established for the provision of annuities 
to worn-out drivers, temporary aid to sufferers, the assistance of 
widows and orphans, and the giving of legal assistance to members 
unjustly summoned to the police courts. The royal chairman, in 
a speech of remarkable length and point, gave his view of the 
merits of the London cabdrivers as a class deserving high con- 
sideration from their fellow countrymen. He expressed his belief 
in their general honesty, perseverance, and industry. In proof of 
the first quality, he stated that the sum of £600 had been granted, 
without interest, in single loans to members, and that these loans 
had been always most regularly and punctually repaid. Further, 
he made known that statistics lying then before him showed that, 
in 1878, between 16,000 and 17,000 articles, to the total value of 
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about 420,000 had been left by careless customers in cabs, and that 
these had been punctually returned. He then put in a little joke, 
saying: ‘I believe—at least it is the popular belief—that there 
is only one article a cabman never returns, and this is an umbrella, 
and I think that is, we may consider, quite fair. A gentleman 
having an umbrella may not want a cab, but without an umbrella 
he will be compelled to take a cab if the rain comes on.” He 
concluded with a strong appeal for aid to the funds of the institu- 
tion. On the following day, May 6, the Prince, by a rare excep- 
tion in his career as a member of the legislature, voted in a 
division which took place in the House of Lords. He and his 
brother the Duke of Edinburgh, after a debate on the measure 
known as the Deceased Wife's Sister Bill, for legalizing the 
marriage of a widower with that relative, voted for the proposed 
change in the existing prohibitive law. The bill was rejected by 
a majority of 101 to 81. 

The month of June opened with the receipt of news from the 
scene of warfare in South Africa which caused much grief to the 
British royal family. This was the tragical death in Zululand, 
through surprise by a force of natives, of the young Louis Napo- 
leon, known as the “ Prince Imperial”, in whom the Prince of 
Wales, from regard for the lad’s widowed mother, and for his own 
sake, had felt an almost paternal interest. The Prince and Prin- 
cess, with their daughter Princess Victoria, made a brief visit to 
Paris early in the month, staying at the Hétel Bristol, and dining 
with the new President of the Republic, Monsieur Jules Grévy. 
Ascot Races were attended in semi-state, and the Prince made 
a run into Norfolk, where he laid, at Norwich, the foundation 
stone of the new Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, and inspected, 
at Yarmouth, on the South Denes, the Norfolk Artillery Militia. 
On the way home he visited, at Peterborough, the Agricultural 
and Hounds Show. On June 20, in company with the Duke of 
Edinburgh, the untiring man started for Plymouth. The object 
of the expedition was that of laying the first stone of a new Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse. The history of the successive abodes of the 
beacon light which gives safety to mariners at the entrance to.the 
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English Channel is well known. The rock basis of the famous 
long-standing work of John Smeaton had become insecure, and 
a reconstruction was needful. The two young princes Albert 
Victor and George joined their father on the following day, but 
stormy weather caused a postponement of the ceremony. The 
royal party, however, went aboard the Ga/atea to Oreston, a point 
on the opposite shore of old Plymouth Harbour, where lay the 
Trinity House works opened for the express purpose of building 
the lighthouse. The royal party, after going ashore and examin- 
ing the works of a new breakwater being erected by the Harbour 
Commissioners, took train for Dartmouth and, after a two days’ 
visit to the Brztennza, returned to London to await a more pro- 
pitious time for the work at the Eddystone Rock. 

The* Princess, for her part, had been engaged in some kindly 
work in town. On June 22, with her three daughters, she made 
a second visit to the Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond Street, 
where the royal ladies bestowed many kindly attentions on the 
young sufferers. They were accompanied by the Rev. Teign- 
mouth Shore, Incumbent of Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair, and Hono- 
rary Chaplain to the Queen. This gentleman, in 1881, made an 
interesting reference to this visit ina sermon. He mentioned the 
distribution of flowers among the children by the Princess and her 
daughters, some of the bunches being tied up with ribbons worn 
as sashes by the three younger ladies. He had forgotten the 
incident when, meeting a clergyman who toiled among the poor 
at the East End of London, he learned that in one of the poorest 
homes of his parish there was a ribbon hung up over the chimney- 
piece, and that the children treasured it as given, along with a 
bunch of flowers, to their little sister by one of the Princess of 
Wales’s daughters, at the hospital in Great Ormond Street. Two 
days later, on June 24, the Prince accompanied his wife, and 
another most gracious, charming, and popular relative, the Duchess 
of Teck (Princess Mary of Cambridge), on a mission of mercy, that 
of assisting at the inauguration of the new school and other build- 
ings connected with the Alexandra Orphanage at Hornsey, in the 
north of the metropolis. The occasion was really a festival day 
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of the Orphan Working School at Haverstock Hill, of which 
institution the ‘“ Alexandra” was a junior branch. The school 
had at this time over 400 children, and the orphanage, founded 
in 1864, and united with the school thirteen years later, maintained 
150 fatherless young people. In needful cases the children are 
received in earliest infancy, and placed, under competent nurses 
and a matron, in separate cottage homes. At a suitable stage of 
growth and educational progress they are removed to the school 
at Haverstock Hill, maintained until they are fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, and then started in life. The Princess received a 
large sum for the funds in purses presented by ladies and children. 
The Times newspaper, in a description of the scene, referred to it as 
“a sort of state procession made to the heights of Hornsey”, and to 
the Prince and Princess as personages ‘‘whose graceful prerogative 
it is to bring wealth to a charity by their presence, and to content 
hundreds of poor people by a smile. On their return the Prince 
and his wife, observing that many poor people had not caught 
sight of them, had the landau opened at the back, regardless of 
the rain, and relieved the dull monotony of pauper life by a brief 
view of the illustrious lady whose bright face long ago won the 
hearts of the English people.” During this progress a brief stay 
was made at the Islington Workhouse, and when the royal car- 
riage stopped at the gates, a little girl offered the Princess a nose- 
gay in a silver handle with a suitable Danish inscription, which 
the inmates had bought by subscription among themselves at the 
rate of one penny per head for adults and a farthing each for 
children out of their scanty allowances. 

On July 5 there was a remarkable gathering at Marlborough 
House, when the Prince gave a kindly welcome to 350 Irish 
tenant farmers from all parts of their country. At this time he 
opened a new wing of the French Hospital near Leicester Square, 
and he and the family attended a grand fancy fair at the Royal 
Albert Hall in aid of various French benevolent institutions in 
London. On this occasion the stall kept by the great actress 
Sarah Bernhardt was the centre of attraction. The royal pair 
also visited the Royal Hospital for Incurables at Putney, where 
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the Prince laid the first stone of a new wing, and went to the 
Royal Normal College for the Blind, at Upper Norwood, where 
the Princess. distributed prizes won by students. A melancholy 
duty was discharged on July 11, when the Prince and the Duke 
of Edinburgh drove to Woolwich Arsenal to witness the disem- 
barkation of the remains of Prince Louis Napoleon from South 
Africa. On the following day the Prince and Princess were at 
Camden Place, Chislehurst, attending the funeral, at which the 
Prince, his three brothers, the Duke of Cambridge, and the Crown 
Prince of Sweden and Norway were pallbearers. Among those 
present were also Prince Christian, Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, and the Prince of Leiningen. The cordial and sym- 
pathetic friendship of the heir to the throne was eminently 
displaye@ in regard to the calamity which had befallen the ex- 
Empress of the French. Not only did he afford active help 
to the widowed, now childless, mother in arranging the funeral, 
and render honour by acting as chief pallbearer—an act which 
gave much satisfaction in France—but on a beautiful wreath of 
violets sent from Marlborough House for the ceremony at Chisle- 
hurst were the words, written in the Princess of Wales’s own 
hand: ‘‘A token of affection and regard for him who lived the 
most spotless of lives and died a soldier's death fighting for our 
cause in Zululand. From Albert Edward and Alexandra. 
July 12, 1879.” 

On July 18 interest in educational progress was displayed by 
the visit of both personages to two girls’ schools, the North London 
Collegiate School and the Camden School, where the Princess 
distributed prizes and declared a new hall open. The former of 
these institutions is an upper, the latter a lower school. The 
upper founded by Miss Buss and her mother in 1849 soon gained 
high distinction under the younger lady’s management. The 
Camden School was founded in 1870, and a trust was created, 
to which the Collegiate School was ‘‘conveyed”, in the legal 
phrase, and the Camden School was confided, the Prince becom- 
ing President and Governor of the trust. The Endowed Schools 
Commissioners gave £20,000 for buildings, and an endowment 
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of £600 a year, and the Clothworkers’ and the Brewers’ Com- 
panies made large benefactions. Three days later the royal pair 
were visiting the Countess of Yarborough at Brocklesby Park, 
in North Lincolnshire. On July 22 they opened the Union 
Dock at Great Grimsby, and unveiled a statue to the memory of 
the Prince Consort. The Prince, in a graceful speech, thanked 
Sir Edward Watkin, M.P., the noted railway director, for his 
thoughtful and generous gift of the statue. The rapid rise of 
the town thus visited is worthy of notice. The place lies on the 
south side of the Humber estuary nearly opposite Spurn Head. 
In 1852, docks constructed by the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway Company, with an area of 140 acres re- 
claimed from the sea, were opened. The shipping trade largely 
increased, and in 1877 the number of vessels, mostly British, 
which entered and cleared the port exceeded 7000, of nearly 
1,200,000 tonnage, and steamers were plying regularly between 
Grimsby and the more important Baltic ports. Between 1858, 
when no fishing trawlers had their headquarters at the Lincoln- 
shire port, and the date of the Prince's visit, the place had be- 
come one of the largest fishing ports in the kingdom, with over 
500 vessels of nearly 30,000 tons in all, and special dock space 
of 24 acres. Before the Prince came to the throne, the import 
trade had far more than doubled, and the value of exports had 
risen from 47,342,000 to over £11,000,000. On July 26 the 
Prince, Princess, and their two sons were at the Royal Hospital 
School at Greenwich, where the Prince distributed prizes. An 
inspection of the workshops was made, where the visitors saw 
the lads training to be tailors, carpenters, shoemakers, and other 
craftsmen. About 1000 boys sang the Prince’s hymn, and he con- 
cluded his speech with: ‘‘ Let me say again, it has given me, as 
also the Princess and my two boys, great pleasure to come here 
to-day and to go through this most interesting and excellent insti- 
tution”. Good swimming and diving were then witnessed, the 
Prince throwing coins to be picked up. 

August opened with the Cowes Regatta, in which the Prince’s 
fiildegarde competed for the Queen’s Cup, and in a schooner race 
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round the Isle of Wight. The week ended with his visit to 
Count Batthyany, a noted Hungarian sportsman, at Eagleshurst 
Castle, Cowes; a grand illumination of the royal yachts Victoria 
and Albert and Osborne, the racing craft in Cowes Road, and 
the ironclad Hector, and a display of fireworks. At a recent 
match in Jersey, in which the //zddegarde was competing, one 
of the crew had lost his life. The Prince settled on the widow 
an annuity of £24, with gratuities at Easter and Christmas, and 
undertook the education of the children. The time had arrived 
for the hitherto delayed visit to the Eddystone, and on August 
19 the Prince and the Duke of Edinburgh. reaching Plymouth 
in the Osborne, went aboard the Trinity House yacht Ga/atea, 
and were escorted to the scene of operations by a flotilla of men- 
of-war afid pleasure yachts. The royal party landed on the rock 
at noon, and, after a short religious service, both princes ‘“ tem- 
pered” the mortar, and the Duke of Edinburgh, as Master of 
the Trinity House, laid the first stone of the new lighthouse. 
They then went to the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe’s seat on 
the Cornwall shore of Plymouth Sound. The sea was calm for 
the work at the Eddystone. Dr. Smiles, author of Lzves of the 
Engineers, was fitly present on one of the attendant steamers. 
The trowel used had its handle made of stone from the rock. 
The engineer of the new structure was Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
James Nicholas Douglass, M.Inst.C.E., and his plan provided 
for the construction of the whole of granite, rising to 138 feet 
above the rock. The old lighthouse, part of which now adorns 
the Hoe at Plymouth, was taken down to the level of the top 
of its base, 29 feet above high-water spring tides. 

On August 22 the Prince sought recreation at Mr. Luttrell’s 
seat in West Somerset, Dunster Castle. This edifice, one of 
the few ancient inhabited castles in the country, lies on high 
moorland near the coast, between Watchet and Minehead, in 
a park of hilly broken ground, not very extensive, but varied 
and picturesque, with knolls and dells and groves of: oak, on 
the side of a bold hill commanding fine views over land and 
sea. The older structure dates from Norman times, and passed, 
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under Henry the Seventh, from the De Mohuns to the Luttrells. 
The great gateway is of Edward the Third’s time. The 
modern part, built in the reign of Elizabeth, was twice besieged 
in the Civil War, and was captured by Blake. In the great 
hall are old pictures, including Vandyck’s portrait of Oliver 
Cromwell. The Prince was now to enjoy sport on the famous 
Exmoor Forest, a wild upland tract of hilly moorland, ex- 
tending over 14 square miles, partly in Somerset, partly in 
North Devon, rising to its height in Dunkery Beacon, 1707 
feet, overlooking the Vale of Porlock. The Exe flows down 
southward from Exmoor; to the west are the hills above 
Lynton and Lynmouth; and to the east the Quantocks, above 
the Vale of Taunton. Here alone in all England are the red 
deer preserved for the chase with horsemen and _ staghounds, 
instead of stalking and shooting that noble game, as in Scot- 
land. On this occasion the meet of the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds took place at Hawkcombe Head, near Porlock, the 
place so well known to tourists travelling by coach from Mine- 
head to Lynton from its 3-mile ascent. The large and dis- 
tinguished party included a great friend of the Prince’s, the Rev. 
John (‘‘ Jack”) Russell, Rector of Swimbridge, near Barnstaple, 
a fine old fellow, then regarded as the “father of the chase” in 
the West Country, a man equally good as a sportsman and as 
a parish clergyman. About 12,000 persons were gathered from 
that sparsely peopled region to do honour to the royal visitor, 
and there was some fair sport with two stags. 

The Prince had a glorious run over the heart of Exmoor, 
in pursuit of the game which is so wonderfully cunning, in the 
case of an old stag, in hiding in some deep pool of a stream, 
with only a nostril above water, or in dashing into a thicket 
where, by some mysterious means, he knows a young one to 
be lying, and, turning out the ‘‘brocket” to be his substitute, 
will take possession of his lair. Thus the chase may be pro- 
longed, hour after hour, first up and down one big covert and 
then another, until horses and hounds are all wearied out, and 
yet there may not have been twenty minutes of good galloping 
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all day. The Prince had the good fortune to have a fast burst 
over 16 miles of moor, with not a single check to stop the hounds 
or riders for a minute out of the hundred during which the run 
lasted. Nothing tries the nerve, coolness, determination, and 
readiness of resource in a rider more than a chase among the 
bogs and hills of Exmoor. On the day under review, some of 
the keenest followers were thrown out. The terrible hills had 
choked off the weak horses; the broad, deep “grips”, wherein 
two or three horses had been seen heels uppermost in crossing the 
North Forest, had stopped others; and the boggy ground had 
frightened many more. The staghunters on the hills of Devon 
and Somerset are, indeed, the type of true manliness, and the 
sport is such as to give a poetical colour to the thoughts and 
the convérsation of those who have pursued it long. A man 
cannot ride day after day, year after year, over the rolling hills 
that seem without limit; through the deep and densely wooded 
combes where the romantic gloom and silence may be unbroken 
for many months until the notes of horn and hound come to 
waken the echoes; or by headlands where the long waves beat 
with a thunderous sound, without gathering some inspiration 
from surroundings so sublime. If a rider be thrown out of the 
hunt, a keen pleasure is found in gazing on long stretches of 
rolling hills brightened with the green leaves of the whortleberry 
and the purple of heather, with ridges bathed in glorious sunlight, 
and the valleys gloomy with a settled shade; now startled by the 
whirr of a blackcock’s wings, then by the sudden appearance of 
a herd of hinds sweeping over the hills; now crossing a brawl- 
ing stream where speckled trout swarm, then winding down a 
narrow lane where odorous honeysuckle hangs in clusters and 
the luscious fruit of wild raspberries reddens the hedgerows. 
It was after traversing scenes so glorious that, in the Doone 
valley, where appear the low walls of the ruined castle crowning 
the heights above Badgeworthy Water, and the wood of ancient 
oaks fringing the deep pools and the cascades of the river, and 
the tall grey rocks that throw long shadows over it, the Prince 
saw his first stag, thus hunted, slain. It was a scene well worthy 
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of royal presence, with hundreds of horsemen and of mounted 
ladies grouped on either side of the deep valley, the noble stag 
at bay in the stream, the pack around him, the rugged heights 
on either side, and the dark oak wood for a background. A 
fair artist was engaged in sketching the spot when the hounds 
burst on her solitude, and so startled her with their music that 
the pencil became still, and no pictorial record was preserved of 
such a spectacle as would probably never again be witnessed in 
Badgeworthy Water. 

On returning to Plymouth, the Prince received on board the 
Osborne, in his hearty sympathy with all forms of honest toil, 
an antique dame, Mrs. Ann Glanville, the champion female rower 
of Saltash, the village up the beautiful River Tamar, on the 
Cornish side. He sent his own steam launch to the town quay 
to take her on board; she was, of course, well pleased at such 
a compliment. Then nearly ninety years of age, she had once 
won a race at a French regatta in presence of the Queen, and 
was afterwards presented on board the royal yacht, and danced 
a hornpipe for the Queen’s amusement. The Prince made an 
excursion up the River Yealm, and drove about, visiting various 
gentlemen’s seats. On August 26 he entertained Lord Chelms- 
ford, lately commanding-in-chief in South Africa, on board the 
Osborne, on his arrival from Zululand, and congratulated him 
warmly on his success at Ulundi. At this time the Princess and 
all the children went, by way of Cologne and Liibeck, to Copen- 
hagen, to visit her father and family at Bernsdorf Castle. Among 
other trips made by the Prince during his stay in South Devon 
we may mention a run up the beautiful Dart to Totnes and back, 
and a drive to bold Berry Head, on the southern side of Tor 
Bay. In the Azddegarde he also made excursions to Babbacombe 
and Teignmouth, and then, landing at Cowes, he left for London. 
On September 7 the Princess, at Bernsdorf Castle, helped in cele- 
brating the sixty-second birthday of her mother, the Queen of 
Denmark. Three days later her two sons left for Britain to 
prepare for their long voyage, after an affecting farewell to 
their mother and sisters before they steamed away to Liibeck. 
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The Prince, in London, went about with his sons to theatres 
and other festive scenes, and on September 17 he accompanied 
them to Portsmouth, where their vessel, the Bacchante corvette, 
was lying. The Prince, on the Osborne, accompanied the ship 
to Portland, and then, taking leave, he steamed for Cherbourg, 
en route for Paris, Darmstadt, and Copenhagen, where he arrived 
on the 27th, on the Osdorne, from Kiel. In October the royal 
pair and their daughters made many yachting and driving ex- 
cursions with the Danish royal personages, and the Prince and 
Russian and Danish princes had excellent sport in deerstalking 
and at pheasant battues in the royal preserves. The royal party 
also enjoyed theatrical performances, including some by the great 
Italian actress Ristori. On October 15 the British royal person- 
ages depaited for home by way of Cologne and Paris. In 
November the Prince was shooting in Windsor Great Park and 
at Lord Hastings’s seat, Melton Constable, in Norfolk. At 
Sandringham a large party of relatives was entertained. At 
church they viewed with mournful interest a beautiful tablet, re- 
cently placed, to the memory of the Princess Alice. The work, 
executed by Mr. (afterwards Sir) J. E. Boehm, consists of a 
medallion portrait, in marble, inscribed: ‘‘ To the beloved memory 
of Alice Maud Mary, Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess of Great 
Britain and Ireland, this monument is erected by her devoted and 
sorrowing brother Albert Edward, Prince of Wales”. Above and 
below are carved the texts: ‘ Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord”, ‘“ Thy will be done”. A fine organ, the gift of the 
Prince and Princess to the church, was played for the first time. 
There was the usual sport with the West Norfolk Hounds, and 
a dinner was given in the royal mews to over 200 labourers and 
workpeople on the estate on the Prince’s birthday. On Decem- 
ber 1, the birthday of the Princess, the usual tea and other treats 
were given to the school children of the four parishes on the 
estate, and, four days later, a week of entertainment to a large 
party of guests ended with a great ball to the tenantry on the 
Sandringham estate, and those of many leading Norfolk land- 


owners. The royal party then went to London for the Smithfield 
Vou. III. 36 
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Club Cattle Show, and to Windsor for December 14, the anni- 
versary of the Prince Consort’s death, and the first anniversary 
of the decease of the Princess Alice. The Christmastime passed 
as usual at the Norfolk home. 

The opening weeks of 1880 found the Prince hunting along 
with guests at Sandringham; shooting at Windsor during a visit 
to his brother-in-law, Prince Christian, at Cumberland Lodge; 
making a brief stay with the Princess and her daughters in town 
for festive occasions; running down to Hughenden Manor as the 
guest of Lord Beaconsfield; and saying farewell to his sister, the 
Princess Louise, on her departure for Canada to rejoin her hus- 
band, the Marquis of Lorne, Governor-General of the great 
Dominion. February brought the usual town life in the com- 
mencing ‘‘season”, including attendance with the Queen at the 
opening of Parliament, and visits to theatres, studios, and art 
galleries. The Prince, at Cambridge, presided at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Amateur Dramatic Club (the A.D.C. of 
Cambridge men), visited the Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Perowne) at 
Corpus Christi Lodge, and Dr. Thompson, the Master of 
Trinity; dined with 200 guests at the Guildhall, and then at- 
tended a performance of the A.D.C. at the Park Street Theatre. 
In March there was a ball at Marlborough House for the seven- 
teenth anniversary of the wedding day; the Prince presided at 
Willis’s Rooms in aid of the funds of the Westminster Hospital; 
and attended the ‘‘Grand National” at Liverpool; and then he 
and his wife started, by way of Brussels, for Darmstadt, where 
they met the Crown Prince of Germany. Thence the Prince 
went to Paris, and the Princess to Copenhagen on a visit to her 
parents; both met in Paris about the middle of April, and re- 
turned to London for the usual course of things. A pleasant 
visit to Portsmouth was made on May 3, when the parents 
and their daughters welcomed home the sons after their seven- 
months’ cruise in the Bacchante. 

About the middle of the month the Prince, Princess, and the 
two young sailors were at Torquay, visiting the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland; thence they went on to Tregothnan 
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House, Cornwall, as guests of Lord and Lady Falmouth. At 
Truro the head of the household appeared in a favourite réle as 
a Master Mason. A new diocese had been created out of the 
Exeter see, and a cathedral at Truro was needed. The heir 
apparent now laid the first stone with full Masonic rites, and 
expressed in his speech the great pleasure with which he found 
himself once more in the Duchy of Cornwall. On the return to 
London he dined with the new Premier, Mr. Gladstone, who 
was holding, for the second time, the highest office under the 
Crown as the result of an overwhelming Liberal victory at the 
polls in the recent general election. On May 23, again at work 
in the cause of charity, the Prince took the chair at Willis’s Rooms 
at a dinner in aid of the funds of the Princess Helena College, 
formerly*called the Adult Orphan Institution, whose object was the 
bringing up of the daughters of officers of the Army and Navy and 
of clergymen. The young ladies there trained went forth into the 
world as well-qualified governesses. The royal chairman alluded 
to the interest taken by his sister, the Princess Helena (Princess 
Christian) in the work, as President of the College Council, 
adding: “I have great pleasure in stating to you that it is by 
her express wish and recommendation that I am here to-night”. 
He announced a special gift for the year of 100 guineas from the 
Queen, and himself contributed the same amount. In June the 
Prince received his brother-in-law, the King of the Hellenes, and 
escorted him to many festive scenes, including Ascot Races, a 
great luncheon with the Lord Mayor at the Guildhall, and the 
Duke of Sutherland’s splendid seat, Trentham. 

On June 17 there was an important function in North Wales. 
We have already seen the Prince at Holyhead, in August, 1873, 
when he declared the great breakwater complete and the Harbour 
of Refuge open. In order to make better provision for the grow- 
ing traffic to Ireland by the short sea passage between Holyhead 
and Kingston, the London and North-Western Railway Company 
had found it needful to enlarge the harbour at the Anglesey port, 
and, in view of the really national importance of the completed 
work, the presence of the Prince of Wales was successfully sought. 
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On the way thither the royal visitor made a brief stay at Llan- 
dudno for the purpose of opening the new waterworks. This 
Welsh seaside resort, lying near the grand promontory called 
Great Orme’s Head, was at this time becoming a fashionable 
place, famous for fine fresh air. The works inaugurated by the 
Prince brought water, at a cost of £10,000, for 15 miles, from 
two lakes in the Snowdon range, one of which lies 1700 feet 
above sea level. After the usual loyal reception, with a guard 
of honour composed of local county volunteers, a force which, 
both as Prince and King, Edward the Seventh always duly 
appreciated, and with 250 boys of the training ship Céo, lying 
in the Menai Strait, drawn up before him, the royal visitor per- 
formed the simple ceremony of turning a small handle, thus 
setting in play a fountain as a token that the water was begin- 
ning to flow into the town. A silver epergne, with a suitable 
inscription, was accepted as a memorial of the occasion on which 
the Prince had shown his interest in sanitary engineering. At 
Holyhead he was received by a large company of distinguished 
and official persons invited by the railway company, and at the 
luncheon following the ceremony of declaring the new harbour 
open, he said that he was present with the greatest pleasure and 
pride on an occasion connected with the Principality, and for the 
inauguration of a work destined to benefit commerce by the Holy- 
head route between England and Ireland. We may well quote 
here from Zhe Times newspaper some sentences contained in 
a leading article. ‘‘ The representative duties of Royalty in this 
country are heavier than the private functions which the hardest- 
worked Englishman has to perform. Only the other day we 
were recording the part played by the Prince of Wales in an 
ecclesiastical pageant in Cornwall. On Wednesday he was intro- 
ducing a foreign Sovereign to the Corporation of London. 
Straight from that ceremonial he had to take flight across the 
island to open formally the new harbour at Holyhead. In these 
scenes and a hundred like them a Prince’s functions cannot be 
discharged satisfactorily unless he be at once an impersonation 
of Royal State and, what is harder still, his own individual self. 
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He must act his public character as if he enjoyed the festival as 
much as any of the spectators. He must be able to stamp a 
national impress upon the solemnity, yet mark its local and par- 
ticular significance. In presenting a King of the Hellenes to the 
citizens at the Guildhall, the Prince of Wales had to remember 
that his guest and the guest of the City was both a near and dear 
relative and the embodiment of an illustrious cause. In laying 
the first stone of a cathedral at Truro he had to be both Duke of 
Cornwall and the Heir of England. In presiding at Holyhead 
he had to recollect the provincial associations connected with the 
title he bears, and not forget the imperial importance of a work 
which creates a new link between two great divisions of the 
United Kingdom. That he achieved his task successfully was 
a matter’ of course. No apprehension ever touches those who 
are present at a scene of which the Prince of Wales is the 
centre, that he may chance to chill by lack of interest, to choose 
his words of admiration inopportunely, or to praise without 
sympathy. The work he came, as it were, to sanction by 
national approbation is a grand engineering undertaking, and 
is grander yet in its probable moral consequences. The Prince 
of Wales understood and expressed the significance from both 
aspects. ” 

In dealing with the excellent public work of the heir to the 
throne, we must not forget the share taken in good deeds by 
his admirable and charming consort. About this time the 
Princess of Wales, with her daughters, and the Duchess of Teck, 
gave personal aid at a ladies’ fancy bazaar held at Kensington for 
the benefit of the local Industrial and Training School for Girls. 
Taking up their position behind the Duchess’s flower and fruit 
stalls, the royal ladies, with whom were the Prince and the two 
lads and the King of Greece, disposed of roses, bunches of 
pinks and carnations, pansies, and posies of flowers in little 
glass or porcelain cups, to an eager throng of purchasers, with 
the hearty encouragement of the illustrious gentlemen at their 
sides. The young Princes and Princesses were, at the same 
time, very active in going about the room selling “ button- 
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holes”. On the second day of the bazaar the Princess and 
her children went again to help the Duke and Duchess of Teck. 
Of the first day’s takings, amounting, in silver, to 4800, the 
royal stall received £230. The whole family also attended at 
the Flower Sermon in Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair, and the 
Princess, the children, and her royal brother visited the Victoria 
Hospital for Children at Chelsea. The Princess and the King 
of Greece talked to many of the little patients, and the young 
royal people showed much pleasure in distributing the flowers 
and fruit which had been presented at the service. Among the 
many charitable and interesting functions, of which it is impos- 
sible to enumerate the whole, in which the Prince and Princess 
took part at this time, we may note attendance at a grand 
military tournament in behalf of the Royal Cambridge Asylum 
for soldiers’ widows; the opening of a new recreation ground 
at Whitechapel; and the distribution of prizes, by the Princess, 
for essays written on behalf of the Royal Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. Among other festivities the royal pair 
attended, on July 22, a bachelors’ ball given by eighty-four officers 
of the Grenadier Guards at Kensington House. The grounds 
displayed a beautiful sight in Chinese lanterns festooned among 
the trees, and illuminated gondolas moving on the lakes. The 
front of the house and the interior were brilliantly lit up with 
gas, the top of the structure displayed the electric light, lime- 
light threw its rays on the terraces, and the soft light of little 
oil lamps shone among the trees. The Prince and Princess, 
arriving at 11.30, met Prince and Princess Christian, the Duchess 
of Teck, the Duke of Cambridge, and about 1500 other guests 
of the highest position, including most of the corps azplomatique. 
In the illumination at this superb festival, 20,000 variegated lamps 
and 10,000 lanterns were used, rockets and magnesium balloons 
ascended, and a grand “‘set piece” in fireworks was displayed. 
We here turn back a week or two to record that on June 26 
the Prince and Princess completed, in form, the good work ot 
opening to free traffic the remaining toll bridges—those at 
Wandsworth, Putney, and Hammersmith—in the metropolitan 
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district. In May, 1879, they had attended to declare open 
without toll the four bridges of Lambeth, Vauxhall, Chelsea, and 
Battersea, and the Albert Suspension Bridge at Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea. It was the Metropolitan Board of Works that made 
the needful arrangements for abolishing these tolls, in pursuance 
of the policy which, during the reign of Queen Victoria, swept 
away, on the high roads of the country, these obnoxious and 
obstructive impositions on traffic. Including Waterloo and 
Charing Cross Bridges, that body threw open ten bridges in 
all, at a cost approaching 1% millions sterling. On the occasion 
under notice the royal pair, with their two sons, drove in an 
open carriage, in heavy rain, to each of the three bridges in 
succession, and the Prince, receiving the key of the toll gate 
from Sif J. M. Hogg, Chairman of the Board, declared the com- 
munication across the river to be for ever free. The early days 
of July saw the whole family present at the concluding scene of 
a week of conferences and public festivities celebrating the 
hundredth anniversary of the opening of the first Sunday School 
by good Robert Raikes of Gloucester. It may be well here to 
recall the man and his work. One of the best of British philan- 
thropists and patriots, Raikes, proprietor of the Gloucester Journal, 
gathered from the streets of his native city parties of degraded 
boys and girls, the offspring of drunken and neglectful parents, 
who had left them to become revolting, in sight and sound, to 
the people passing to public worship on Sunday. Raikes paid 
some women to teach these waifs and strays to read, and then to 
go, neat and cleanly, to church. Self-respect followed the growth 
of knowledge and decency, and outcasts grew up in many cases 
as useful citizens. Such was the origin of the great and good 
work now commemorated and encouraged by the heir to the 
throne. 

The statue of Raikes, in Charing Cross Gardens on the 
Victoria Embankment, was unveiled on Saturday, July 3, and 
at a later hour on the same day a great assemblage of children 
from Metropolitan Sunday schools, invited by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Dr. Tait), took place in the gardens of Lambeth 
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Palace. The gathering, as a spectacle, was unfortunately marred, 
for the children and all concerned, by bad weather, but the pro- 
ceedings were of great interest. The King of Greece, the Duke 
of Cambridge and his sister the Duchess of Teck, were present, 
the royal party being received by the Archbishop and his three 
daughters, one of whom, Mrs. Randall Davidson, was wife of 
the clergyman who became, in succession, Bishop of Rochester, 
Bishop of Winchester, and Primate of all England. The Arch- 
bishop was accompanied by the Bishops of London and Rochester, 
the Dean of Westminster, and other Church dignitaries, and 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, and the Japanese Minister 
were also present. The Duchess of Marlborough and Mrs. 
Gladstone came with the schools under their special care. An 
address to the Archbishop was presented by the Church of Eng- 
land Sunday-school Institute, with a gold medal to. commemorate 
the centenary. The band of the Grenadier Guards gave music 
from a central platform. When the royal party arrived, an in- 
teresting scene took place at the dais, when Sunday-school children 
presented Bibles and Prayer Books, handsomely bound in maroon 
morocco, with mountings of massive silver, to the five children 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales. These presents were pro- 
vided by a penny subscription from every child that took part 
in the celebration, in which 320 schools were represented. <A 
march past followed, many schools being headed by their own 
bands. On July 16 the Princess, aided by her husband’s hints, 
laid in workmanlike style the foundation stone of the Chelsea 
Hospital for Women. A hymn, composed by Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Arthur Sullivan, was sung by the whole company, which included 
the Bishop of London (Dr. Jackson) and many clergymen, and 
the royal lady, after performing her work as a Mason’s helpmate, 
received purses from ladies and children to the amount of £1000. 

On August 16 the Prince played the chief part, with singular 
propriety, in a scene of rare interest. The First Battalion of 
the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, above 900 strong, including officers, 
was about to embark at Portsmouth for India. The splendid 
body of soldiers, ranking as the 23rd Regiment of Foot in the 
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old Army Lists, was raised in the Principality in 1714, in honour 
of the Prince of Wales of that time. The plume and the /ch 
Dien borne on the colours mark their national origin. The 
motto Mec aspera terrent (‘Undaunted in trouble”) fully ac- 
cords with the gallant deeds of battalions whose colours were 
carried victoriously in battles the very names of which are, to 
the true Briton, like trumpet sounds to stir the soul of a patriot. 
“Egypt”, “Corunna”, ‘“ Albuera”, “ Salamanca”, ‘the Pyrenees”, 
‘“ Nivelle’”, “Orthes”, ‘‘ Waterloo”, “ Alma”, “ Inkerman”— these 
are the names, chosen from out of over sixty battles and combats, 
that shine on the regimental silk. Of all this noble record the 
third is, perhaps, the proudest in the annals of the Welsh 
Fusiliers. In the fierce, long-doubtful, and sanguinary struggle 
that took place in May, 1811, between Soult and Beresford, it 
was the Fusilier Brigade, composed of the 7th and 23rd Regi- 
ments of the Line, that, at the critical time, changed imminent 
defeat into victory. The description of the scene by Napier is 
one of the finest passages of military eloquence in all literature, 
as he tells, in phrases that will endure as long as our language, 
“with what a strength and majesty the British soldier fights”, 
and how, as “the rain flowed in streams discoloured with 
blood”, 1800 unwounded men, the remnant of 6000 uncon- 
querable British soldiers, stood triumphant on the fatal hill. 
We can well understand with what intensity of pride and 
pleasure such a Prince of Wales would present new colours to 
the men representing such a history of war and conquest. His 
father, in 1849, had presented the colours which were now to 
be replaced, and the battalion had, at the same time, received 
from the Queen the first of the royal goats which now always 
march at the head of the regiment. There is no record as to 
the date when the “Nanny Goats”, as the regiment is called, 
first adopted such a pet, but whenever a vacancy has occurred 
since Queen Victoria’s gift was made, the want has always been 
supplied from Windsor. The colours given in 1849 had been 
fairly shot to pieces in a successful assault on Russian works at 
Sebastopol, and were so tattered and torn that they could not 
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be unfurled. Seventy-five bullets passed through the silk on 
that day, when twelve officers and half the rank and file fell 
before the Queen’s colour was planted within the enemy’s position. 
Sergeant O’Connor, who carried that colour after the death of 
Lieutenant Anstruther as he bore it to victory, received the 
Victoria Cross, with a commission, and rose to the command of 
the second battalion. He was present, his breast covered with 
decorations won by valorous deeds, on the occasion under notice. 
The battalion had served in the “Indian Mutiny” war, in which 
Colonel Elgee and several of the officers present were engaged. 
The ragged relics of the old colours were consigned to Wrexham 
Church in North Wales. The Prince, who was staying at 
Osborne, went across to Portsmouth to play his part in the 
stirring scene which was enacted in the presence of thousands 
of enthusiastic spectators. The old colours were first planted 
in front of the saluting post, and then carried rearwards to the 
strains of “Auld Lang Syne”. The new silken banners were 
then received by the Prince from the majors, and by him, in 
presence of the Princess, the Duke of Edinburgh, and Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar, they were handed to the two chosen 
lieutenants. In a brief speech the Prince referred to the glorious 
history of the battalion, with special mention of recent work in 
the Ashanti campaign, and heartily bade them “Godspeed” on 
their voyage. The whole of the officers, when Colonel Elgee 
had made a suitable reply, were separately presented to the 
Prince and Princess, and then the line of troops broke into 
columns and marched for the jetty, where they embarked on 
the troopship Malabar. The whole ,royal party, including the 
Princess Beatrice, who had just arrived on the Alberta, inspected 
the ship, which then drew off, followed by the Royal yacht 
Osborne, and steamed away, while the band of the Royal Marines 
ashore played “Cheer, Boys, Cheer” and ‘The March of the 
Men of Harlech”, and from the J/a/abar there came borne over 
the waters the words of “ Auld Lang Syne”, sung by the de- 
parting troops. 

At the Cowes Regatta the Prince’s yacht Formosa had carried 
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off the Queen’s Cup. In September the family were at Aber- 
geldie Castle, where the Prince and his friends and relatives 
enjoyed the usual shooting and deerstalking, varied by visits 
to Balmoral. The Prince took part in a big deer-drive when 
he was visiting Sir Robert and Lady Harvey at Invermark 
Lodge, in Forfarshire, but only one stag was killed. In deer- 
stalking with the Earl of Fife at Mar Lodge there was much 
better sport, the Prince bringing down four stags out of many 
which fell. In October there were deer-drives at and near 
Abergeldie, and, in dealing with the sporting experience of the 
subject of this record, we may here note, for the uninitiated, the 
difference between “stalking” and “driving”. In the former 
the sportsman tries for single stags by stealthy approach, crawl- 
ing prosfrate on the ground, writhing for hours through bog, 
stones, and heather until he is within 100, or, at the utmost, 
150 yards range, or as near as may be without giving any 
alarm, from the slightest sound, to the noble game. The deer- 
drive, as now exemplified by the Prince’s sport in the Forest 
of Mar, is a sort of royal road to deer-shooting. The party 
started on ponies from Mar Lodge and rode 5 miles up into 
the sporting ground, preceded by keepers and gillies carrying 
their rifles and ammunition. The way taken was a rugged path 
towards the mountains at the head of one of the glens. It was 
soon perceived that there had been a change of wind, and a 
brief consultation with the keepers took place, after which Lord 
Fife spoke to the Prince about the matter, expressing his fear 
that the deer would not come up their way. The royal sports- 
man replied: ‘‘ Never mind, let us try”, and at once dismounted, 
being then at the spot where the ponies were to be left, and 
the sportsmen to proceed on foot. A number of keepers had 
been sent out, early in the morning, to find the deer all over 
the forest, a term which, we may remind readers, does not at 
all imply trees, except in scattered groups, and to drive the 
animals so as to come past the appointed station. The whole 
company was now divided into three several parties. They 
already saw the deer coming down the opposite mountain. Most 
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of the shooters lay down, striving to hide themselves as the 
deer approached. The Prince and Lord Fife sat behind some 
rocks, while the Prince’s man Peter, and Lord Fife’s man, were 
busy close at hand in loading and reloading the rifles. The 
herd of deer, about 500 in all, passed up the glen, within 150 
yards of the Prince, he killing three and wounding another, 
which was soon afterwards slain. Two other stags, making six 
in all, were shot by some of the party. On the return to Mar 
Lodge the carcasses were carried on the ponies, making a good 
show. There was a large dinner party, and the guests came 
out afterwards to see by torchlight the stags laid out on the 
lawn, and some of the gentlemen danced a reel to the sound 
of the bagpipes. Thus ended a pleasant and successful day. 

The royal stay in the Highlands concluded with a visit to 
the Marquis of Huntly at Aboyne Castle, where the host gave 
a grand battue and a ball. The Prince and Princess then re- 
turned to London, and had a busy time in entertaining various 
relatives from abroad and in visiting their personal friends. In 
November the Princess visited the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh at Eastwell Park, in Kent, while the Prince had shooting 
at the Duke of Grafton’s, Euston, in Suffolk. He also went 
to Norwich, when the family settled at Sandringham with many 
guests, to visit the show of fat cattle for the Christmas markets 
and to inspect Messrs. Colman’s mustard and starch mills. In 
December there were the usual entertainments on the Princess's 
birthday, and the year 1880 ended in festive style. 

In January, 1881, the Prince and Princess visited Lord and 
Lady Aveland at their seat in Normanton Park, in the county 
of Rutland, between Oakham and Stamford. The mansion is a 
fine structure in the Ionic style, rebuilt at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, and has a central block and two wings of three 
stories, the latter being each connected with the main building 
by a semicircular sweep of one-storied rooms. The dining- 
room, erected at a later period, is attached to the north-east wing, 
and is of noble height and proportions, containing a fine picture, 
by Hoppner, of Lady Sophia Heathcote as Hebe, and other 
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family portraits. The whole exterior is remarkable for the beauty 
of the stonework and carving. The park of 500 acres is richly 
timbered, with fine avenues of oaks and other trees, and is well 
stocked with deer. At the foot of the hill on the slope of which 
the mansion stands, the road is carried by a bridge over a stream, 
artificially widened into a small lake, with an island in the midst 
for the water fowl. The views towards the wooded heights beyond 
the lake are richly picturesque. The lawn is adorned with marble 
Statues and a grand cedar of Lebanon. The host of the royal 
pair, Lord Aveland, M.P. for Rutland from 1856 to 1867, had 
been appointed in 1871 to exercise the office of Lord Great 
Chamberlain, as deputy for his mother, Baroness Willoughby de 
Eresby. During his stay at Normanton, the Prince visited the 
residence®of the Baroness, Grimsthorpe Castle, in Lincolnshire, 
a grand massive quadrangular pile, the north front of which, with 
lofty wings, enriched pinnacles, bold columns, and classical groups 
of statuary, is a fine specimen of Sir John Vanbrugh’s designs. 
Magnificent tapestry adorns the state dining-room, purposely built 
for its reception in 1810. This splendid work of the loom had 
come into the possession of a former owner of the property, 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, through his wife Mary, daugh- 
ter of Henry the Seventh, and the beautiful widow of Louis XII 
of France. It is of interest to note that her granddaughter by 
her second marriage was Lady Jane Grey. This splendid struc- 
ture, Grimsthorpe, has the largest entrance hall in England, rising 
to the full height of the roof, and having, at each end, double 
flights of stone staircases behind ranges of pillars and arches. 
The three state drawing-rooms contain portraits of the kings and 
queens of England from an early date, presented by them to the 
Lords Great Chamberlain. The original thickly padded dress 
in which James the First is depicted, is preserved at the castle, 
with many other curiosities. The largest, and one of the best, 
of these royal portraits is Vandyck’s Charles the First with his 
wife and children. Among the treasures are many other fine 
paintings, ancient and modern; miniatures, statuary, rare marbles, 
Sévres china, several coronation chairs and royal canopies, and 
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gold plate of great value and historical interest, that had belonged 
to successive kings and queens of England and Scotland through 
several centuries, and became the perquisites of the hereditary 
holders of the office of Lord Great Chamberlain of England. The 
building stands on the summit of a considerable hill, commanding 
extensive views on all sides. The park has an area of about 
2000 acres, of which 1200 acres form the deer park, containing 
many hundreds of the ordinary deer, Highland cattle, and a large 
number of fine red deer of the original race preserved for several 
centuries at Grimsthorpe. There are fine avenues of oaks, and 
one of chestnuts rivalling that at Hampton Court. 

The Princess of Wales, who also visited Grimsthorpe, accom- 
panied her husband to Stamford, and thence to Burghley House, 
the famous seat of the Marquis of Exeter, containing priceless 
treasures of art. Some good pheasant-shooting was enjoyed by 
the royal visitor, his suite, and their host, nearly 1000 birds falling 
to the guns. One day during the stay at Normanton the Prin- 
cess drove with Lady Aveland to Oakham Castle, on the inner 
walls of which are nailed many horseshoes, the gift, or, strictly 
speaking, the toll of various royal and noble personages. A large, 
elegant horseshoe of steel had been made for the Princess to offer, 
and it was affixed, by her choice, over one supposed to have been 
given by Queen Elizabeth. The Ferrers family show, by this 
custom, territorial power of long duration, a shoe being due from 
the horse of every princely traveller passing that way. The 
Queen, as Princess Victoria, had given one on September 2, 1833; 
the Duchess of Kent on the same date; and George the Fourth 
(as Prince Regent) on January 7, 1814. The royal pair then 
returned to Sandringham, and the Prince paid flying visits to 
London and to Windsor. On January 19 he honoured his friend 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild by attending at the Central Syna- 
gogue on the occasion of his marriage with Mademoiselle Marie 
Perugia, this being the first time when a member of the royal 
family was present at a Jewish service. 

The usual life of the London season was varied, in February, 
by the departure of the Prince to Berlin for the marriage of his 
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nephew Frederick William, eldest son of the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Germany, with the Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein. We may remind readers that the bridegroom became, 
in 1888, ninth king of Prussia and third German emperor as 
William II, a very notable personage in the political system of 
Europe and the world. In March the Prince, with the rest of 
the British royal family, was shocked and grieved by the assassi- 
nation at St. Petersburg of the Czar, Alexander II. On the 
21st the Prince and his wife left for the Russian capital to attend 
the funeral, travelling by way of Paris and Berlin, and taking with 
them, from the latter city, the Crown Prince of Germany. The 
mournful ceremony took place on March 27, and on the following 
day the Prince of Wales, on behalf of the Queen, invested the 
new Czar, Alexander III, with the Order of the Garter. The 
accession of this monarch raised the Princess of Wales’s sister 
Dagmar to the position of Czarina. The Prince at once returned 
to London, leaving his wife for a short time with her sister. In 
April, many visitors were received at Sandringham, and the royal 
pair went to Norwich to open a National Fisheries Exhibition, 
an interesting and instructive show promoted by the Board of 
Trade, the Fishmongers’ Company, the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution, and local committees on the eastern coast. 

On the 26th the Prince attended the funeral of Lord Beacons- 
field at Hughenden, the Princess being represented by her Cham- 
berlain, Lord Colville of Culross. The Royal Academy dinner, 
again attended by the Prince, was remarkable for a special toast 
in honour of Sir Frederick Roberts, who had lately become famous 
in Afghanistan, especially for the historical march from Cabul to 
Candahar. The royal visitor, in his speech, made allusion to 
“the death of the great statesman just taken from us, who but 
two years ago made in this room one of his most eloquent 
speeches”, and to the ‘fine portrait of him in the next room, 
executed by one of our first artists, Mr. Millais”. He also men- 
tioned ‘the removal from among us of the late Lord Chief Justice 
of England (Sir Alexander Cockburn), opposite to whom | often 
had the pleasure of sitting at this table”. On May 4 the Prince 
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went to Vienna for the marriage of the Crown Prince of Austria 
with the Princess Stephanie of Belgium; he then proceeded to 
Budapest, where he was received with enthusiasm, and attended 
a grand ball in his honour given by Magyar nobles. On return- 
ing to London, he presided at Willis’s Rooms, on May 24, at the 
festival dinner of the oldest charity of its kind in the metropolis, 
the Royal Hospital for Women and Children, in Waterloo Bridge 
Road. ' In advocating the claims of one of the best institutions of 
its class for efficiency and economy, the royal chairman alluded 
to the great interest taken in it by his grandfather the Duke of 
Kent and his grand-uncle the Duke of Sussex, and to a visit made, 
four years previously, by his sister the Princess Louise, who, 
much pleased by her inspection, gave her name to one of the 
wards. He also stated that, during the seventy-one years of the 
existence of the hospital, 400,000 children had been relieved. 
His.own munificent donation to the funds was 100 guineas. 
Three days later he showed his active interest again in hospital 
work by attending, with the Princess, a conversazione held in the 
new buildings of the Medical School at St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal, where they saw at work machines for the preparation of drugs, 
and inspected many objects of interest in the library and museum. 
Among foreign visitors to London at this time were the King and 
Queen of Sweden and Norway, who were entertained at Marl- 
borough House. 

In June the Prince, during a visit to Tunbridge Wells to 
open the Bath and West of England Agricultural Association's 
Exhibition, was the guest of the Marquess of Abergavenny at 
Eridge Castle, in the vast grandly wooded park containing rea 
deer, and of the Marchioness Camden at Bayham Abbey. He 
went to the House of Lords as “supporter” of his youngest 
brother, Prince Leopold, when he took his seat as ‘ Duke of 
Albany”. The much-worked heir to the throne had just been 
elected a trustee of the British Museum, and attended a meeting 
in that capacity, and he and the Princess were actively engaged 
in the usual manner at festivals of various charitable institutions, 
at dinners, concerts, and a state ball. At Notting Hill they were 
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both present to open a new infirmary for the sick poor of St. 
Marylebone Parish, and there the Prince, replying to an address, 
used words which his subsequent actions nobly confirmed: “I 
can conceive no more excellent form of philanthropy, or more 
worthy form of charity, than mitigating the sufferings of the 
poor, and especially of the sick poor”. They then inspected the 
place, with many kindly words to patients. 

On July 18 the Prince and Princess suffered a severe social 
loss in the death of their dear friend Dr. Stanley, the Dean 
of Westminster. This very able and accomplished divine has 
been already seen in these pages to excellent effect. His charge 
of the great Abbey, for the period of over seventeen years, had 
been mated by the energy and success with which he had ful- 
filled his task of rescuing from neglect, preserving from decay, 
and commending to the interest of all classes of his countrymen 
the treasure of historic monuments committed to his care. For 
such a work he was admirably suited by his truly catholic spirit, 
his breadth of sympathy, and his historic knowledge and zeal. 
His Memorials of Westminster Abbey is a most picturesque and 
valuable work. His own sermons, and his practice of inviting 
other distinguished preachers to the Abbey pulpit, especially to the 
evening services in the nave, had vastly increased the attendance 
of worshippers in the noble Christian temple. He was the friend 
of all classes, from the Queen and royal family to the working 
men of the metropolis and other places, parties of whom he 
regularly conducted, on Sunday afternoons, round the abbey and 
collegiate buildings. Such a personage could not but be most 
acceptable to a friend of such broad sympathies, so cosmo- 
politan a spirit, as the heir apparent. His death was widely 
and deeply mourned, and his funeral in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, where his remains were placed along with those of his 
lamented and admirable wife, Lady Augusta Stanley, was attended 
by pallbearers representing both Houses of Parliament, theology, 
(both Anglican and Nonconformist), science and literature, and 
the two chief universities. The Prince of Wales was one of 


the mourners present. In order to complete this part of our 
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record, we note the meeting held on December 13, 1881, in the 
Chapter-house at the Abbey, presided over by the new Dean, 
Dr. Bradley. The purpose of the gathering was to promote a 
scheme for a fitting memorial to Dr. Stanley. The chairman 
was supported by the Prince of Wales, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. Tait, one of Stanley’s chief friends), the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Earl Granville, the Duke of West- 
minster, and many other eminent persons in Church and State. 
The Prince proposed the first resolution: ‘“ That the genius, 
the character, and the public services of the late Dean of West- 
minster eminently entitle him to a national memorial”. In his 
speech the mover declared his sorrow, and his sad pleasure in 
taking part on such an occasion, and, referring to his own long 
friendship with the deceased, first as his pupil at Oxford, and then 
as his fellow traveller, he uttered a spirited eulogy of one whose 
“loss was deeply felt by my beloved mother the Queen, who 
bore for the late Dean the greatest possible friendship and affec- 
tion, and also by all the members of her family. As the church- 
man, as the scholar, as the man of letters, as the philanthropist, 
and, above all, as the true friend, his name must always go down 
to posterity as that of a great and good man.” The resolution 
was seconded by Earl Granville, and then the Minister of the 
United States, the Hon. J. Russell Lowell, bore testimony to 
the honour in which the memory of Dean Stanley was held in 
that country. The result of this meeting was that a recumbent 
monument in white marble was placed over the grave, and painted 
windows were put in the Chapter-house, one of which was a gift 
from the Queen, as tributes to his memory from friends of every 
class in Great Britain and the United States. 


